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Conquest,  John  T.,  M.D.  13  Finsbury -square.  E.C. 

*Cooke,  Edward  William,  Esq.  A.R.A.,  F.R.S.  The  Ferns, 
Hyde-park-gate  South,  Kensington.  W. 

Cooke,  Robert  T.  E.  Barrington,  Esq.  B.A.,  M.R.C.S.  Scar¬ 
borough,  Yorkshire. 

*Coope,  Augustus  Frederick,  M.D.  32  Montpelier-crescent, 
Brighton. 

*Corsellis,  Charles  Csesar,  M.D. 

Cotsell,  John  Thomas  Head,  Esq.  St.  Mary’s-road,  Peck- 
ham.  S.E. 

*  Couch,  Jonathan,  Esq.  Polperro,  Cornwall. 

*Coulson,  William,  Esq.  F.S.A.  1  Chester-terrace,  Regent’ s- 
park.  N.W. 

Crichton,  Arthur  William,  Esq.  11  Eaton-place.  S.W. 

*  Crompton,  Dickinson  Webster,  Esq.  Birmingham. 

Cuming,  Hugh,  Esq.  80  Gower-street.  W.C. 

*Currey,  Frederick,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Blackheath- 
park.  S.E.  Secretary. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1818.  Feb.  3. 

1849.  Feb.  20. 
1822.  Mar.  5. 

1855.  Feb.  6. 

1854.  Mar.  7. 

1830.  Mar.  16. 
1839.  Nov.  19. 

1857.  Dec.  17. 

1855.  Nov.  6. 
1849.  Nov.  20. 

1863.  Mar.  19. 
1 S53.  Dec.  20. 

1839.  Apr.  2. 

1855.  Dec.  18. 

1831.  Apr.  5. 

1857.  Jan.  20. 

1836.  Feb.  2. 
1845.  Mar.  18. 

1832.  Mar.  20. 
1861.  Jan.  17. 

1861.  Apr.  18. 
1860.  Feb.  2. 

1859.  Dec.  1. 
1854.  Mar.  21. 

1858.  May  6. 

1859.  Feb.  3. 
1842.  Apr.  19. 
1859. Jan.  20. 
1859.  Feb.  17. 

1833.  Dec.  17. 
1844.  May  7. 


*Dale,  James  Charles,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.  Glanville’sWootton, 
near  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Dallas,  William  Sweetland,  Esq.  Museum,  York. 

*  Daniel,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  and  G.S.  Combs,  near 

Stowmarket,  Suffolk. 

*Daniell,  William  Freeman,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.  and  G.S.,  Staff 
Surgeon. 

*Darwin,  Charles,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.R.S.  and  G.S.,  Acad.  Cces. 
Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  Down,  Bromley,  Kent.  S.E. 

Daubeny,  Charles  G.  B.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  G.S.  and  II. S.,  lion. 
M.R.I.A  ,,Professor  of  Botany  and  Rural  Economy,  Oxford. 

*  Davis,  Richard,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.  9  St.  Helen’ s-place,  Bishops- 

gate-street.  E.C. 

*Day,  Francis,  Esq.  Assist.  Surg.,  Madras  Army. 

Deane,  Henry,  Esq.  Clapham-common.  S. 

De  Grey  and  Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl, 
F.R.S.  and  R.G.S.  1  Carlton-gardens.  S.W. 

*Dickie,  George,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Prof.  Bot.,  Univ.  of  Aberdeen. 
Dickinson,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  A.S.andG.S.  39  Upper  Brook- 
street,  W.  ;  and  Abbot’s  Hill,  IXemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 
^Dickinson,  Joseph,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.  Great 
George-square,  Liverpool. 

*  Dickinson,  William,  Esq.  Shannon  House,  Workington. 
*Dickson,  Robert,  M.D.  16  ilertford-street,  Mayfair.  W. 
*Dilke,  Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  Bart.  F.G.S.  and  R.Ii.S.  76 

Sloane-street.  S.W. 

*Dillwyn,  Lewis  Llewelyn,  Esq.  M.P.,  F.G.S.  Hendrefoilan, 
Swansea. 

Doubleday,  Edward,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  Long  Clawson,  near 
Melton  Mowbray,  Leicestershire. 

*  Downes,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  Horton,  Northampton. 

Dresser,  Christopher,  Ph.D.,  F.  Bot.  Soc.  Ed.,  Prof.  Bot. 

Be]),  of  Science  and  Art,  S.  Kens.  Museum  ;  Led.  Bot. 
Bond,  and  St.  Mary' s  IIosp .  North  End,  Fulham.  S.W. 

*  Duckworth,  Henry,  Esq.  2  Gambia-terrace,  Liverpool. 
*Dunning,  Joseph  William,  Esq.  M.A.  1  Field-court,  Gray’s 

Inn.  W.C. 

Durham,  Arthur  Edwrard,  Esq.  30  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.  W. 
Dyster,  Frederick  D.,  M.D.  Tenby,  Pembrokeshire. 

Eardlev,  Sir  Eardley  G.  Culling,  Bart.  Hungershall-park, 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

*Eatw7ell,  William  T.  B.,  M.D.  Surgeon ,  Bengal  Army. 
Oriental  Club. 

*Edgeworth,  Michael  Pakenham,  Esq.,  late  Beng.  Civ.  Serv. 
Mastrim  House,  Anerley.  S. 

*  Elliot,  Walter,  Esq.,  late  Madras  Civil  Service.  Wrolfelee, 

Roxburghshire. 

*Elphinstone,  Howard  Warburton,  Esq.  M.A.  45  Cadogan- 
place.  S.W. 

*Enderby,  Charles,  Esq.  F.R.S.  13  Great  St.  Helen’s.  E.C. 

Falconer,  Hugh,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  H.S.  and  G.S.,  late 
Surgeon,  Bengal  Army .  21  Park-crescent,  Regent’ s-pk.  N.W. 
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Date  of  Election. 

I 

1860.  Dec. 

6. 

1840. June 

2. 

1854. June 

6. 

1862.  Feb. 

6. 

1857.  Apr. 

M 
/  • 

1839. Jan. 

15. 

1862.  Mar. 

20. 

1829. Jan. 

20. 

1823.  Nov. 

4. 

1819.  Dec. 

7. 

1862.  Apr. 

3. 

1844. Jan. 

16. 

1858.  Feb. 

4. 

1860.  Mar. 

15. 

1856.  Nov. 

18. 

1798.  Oct. 

16. 

1860.  Feb. 

16. 

1860.  Mar. 

15. 

1853.  Apr. 

19. 

1847.  Feb. 

2. 

1863.  Feb. 

19. 

1830.  Dec. 

7. 

1862.  Apr. 

3. 

1840.  Nov. 

3. 

1849.  June  19. 

1833. Jan. 

15. 

1858.  Nov.  18. 
1820.  Nov.  21. 


1845.  Feb.  4. 

1857-Apr.  7. 


Farre,  Frederic  John,  M.D.  Northumberland  House,  Lee- 
road,  Lee,  Kent. 

*Felkin,  William,  Esq.  Nottingham. 

*  Ferguson,  William,  Esq.  F.G.S.  2  St.  Aidan’s-terrace, 

Birkenhead. 

Ferguson,  William,  Esq.  Civil  Service.  Columbo,  Ceylon. 

*  Fitch,  Walter  Hood,  Esq.  Kew.  W. 

*  Flower,  Thomas  Bruges,  Esq.  M.B.C.S.  7  Beaufort-buildings 

West,  Bath. 

*Flower,  William  Henry,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.,  Conservator  of  the 
Hunterian  Museum,  11.  Coll.  Surgeons,  Lincoln’s- Inn  - 
Fields.  W.C. 

*  Forrest,  Richard,  Esq. 

*  Forster,  Edward,  Esq.  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  Ca¬ 

thedral-yard,  Exeter. 

Forster,  John,  Esq.  11  Hanover  Villas,  Notting-hill.  W. 
Forster,  Percival,  Esq.  Belsize  House,  Hampstead.  N.W. 

*  Francis,  William,  Esq.  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.  1  Matson  Villas,  Rich¬ 

mond,  S.W. 

Fry,  Alexander,  Esq.  1  Holland  Villas-road,  Kensington.  W. 
Fryer,  George  Edward,  Esq.  M.R.A.S.,  of  II.  M.  Madras 


Garner,  Robert,  Esq.  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Gamier,  Very  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.,  F.R.H.S.,  Dean  of  Win¬ 
chester. 

Gatke,  Herr  Heinrich.  Heligoland. 

*Gatty,  Charles  Henry,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.G.S,  Felbridge-park, 
East  Grinstead,  Sussex. 

*  Gibson,  Alexander,  M.D.  Surgeon ,  Bombay  Army. 

*  Gibson,  George  Stacey,  Esq.  Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 

Glenie,  Rev.  S.  Owen,  M.A.  Colonial  Chaplain,  Trincomalee, 

Ceylon. 

*Glynne,  Sir  Stephen  R.,  Bart.  F.S.A.  Hawarden,  Flint¬ 
shire. 

Godson,  Septimus  Holmes,  Esq.  F.R.PI.S.  14  Rutland-gate, 
Hyde-park.  S.W. 

*Gough,  Hon.  George  Stephens,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A.  Lough 
Cutra  Castle,  Gort,  Galway. 

*  Gould,  Frederick,  Esq.  Kingston,  Surrey.  S.W. 

*  Gould,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Z.S.  26  Charlotte-st.,  Bedford- 

square.  W.C. 

Graham,  Cyril  C.,  Esq.  Delroe  House,  Watford,  Herts. 
*Grant,  Robert  Edmond,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  F.G.S., 
Prof.  Comp.  Anat.  Zool.  Univ.  Coll.  Lond.  2  Euston- 
grove,  Euston-square.  N.W. 

*Grav,  George  Robert,  Esq.,  Acadd.  Reg.  Scient .  Taurin., 
Imp.  Georg.  Florent.,  et  Sc.  Nat.  Philad.,  Socc.  Hist. 
Nat.  Argentorat.,  et  Linn.  Lugdun.  Corresp.  British 
Museum.  W.C. 

Gray,  John  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  and  R.G.S.,  Socc.  Cats. 
Nat.  Cur.  Mosy.,  Hist.  Nat.  Bost.,  Acadd.  Sc.  Philad. 
et  Lync.  Rom.,  Socius ;  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collec¬ 
tions,  British  Museum.  W.C. 


Date  of  Election. 


II 


1833. Jan.  15. 
1842.  Feb.  1. 

1850. Jan.  15. 

1846.  Nov.  3. 
1857.  Jan.  20. 
1850.  Jan.  15. 

1859.  Mar.  17. 


1859. June  16. 

1857.  Feb.  3. 

1862. June  5. 

1850.  Nov.  5. 

1844.  Jan.  16. 

1848.  Feb.  1. 
1855.  Dec.  4. 

1862.  Mar.  6. 
1835. Jan.  20. 
1843.  Dec.  19. 

1863.  June  18. 


1863.  Jan.  15. 
1859.  Feb.  17. 
1844.  Jan.  16. 
1857.  Jan.  20. 


1811.  Jan.  15. 

1842. Jan.  18. 
1847.  Mar.  16. 

1806.  Nov.  18. 
1854.  Jan.  17. 

1847.  Dec.  7. 

1827.  Apr.  3. 
1849.  Jan.  16. 
1836. Jan.  19. 
1862. Jan.  16. 


*Greene,  John  Singleton  Copley,  M.D.  Boston,  United  States. 
Griffith,  John  William,  M.D.  6  Wrotham-roatl,  Camden-new- 
town.  N.W. 

*Grindrod,  Ralph  Barnes,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S.  and  R.G.S. 
Townsend  Flouse,  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 

Grote,  Arthur,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Calcutta. 
Guise,  William  Vernon,  Esq.  Elmore- court,  Gloucester. 
*Gunn,  Ronald  Campbell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Penquite,  Launceston, 
Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

*  Gurney,  Samuel,  Esq.  M.P.,  F.R.G.S.  25  Prince’s-gate, 

Hy de-park,  S.W. ;  and  Culvers,  Carshalton. 

Hale,  Rev.  William  Hale,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  London ; 
Master  of  the  Charterhouse.  E.C. 

*Haliday,  iUexander  Henry,  Esq.  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.  Carnmoney, 
Antrim,  Ireland. 

Hallett,  Frederic  Francis,  Esq.  The  Manor  House,  Kemp 
Town,  Brighton. 

Hallett,  William  Henry,  Esq.  The  Manor  House,  Kemp 
Town,  Brighton. 

Hamilton,  Edward,  M.D.  22  Grafton-street,  Bond- 
street.  W. 

^Hamilton,  Rev.  James,  D.D.  48  Euston-square.  N.W. 
Hanbury,  Daniel,  Esq.  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  Plough- 
court,  Lombard-street.  E.C. 

*Hancock,  Albany,  Esq.  St.  Mary’s-terr.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
MLankey,  John  Alexander,  Esq.  38  Portland-place.  W. 

*  Hanley,  Sylvanus,  Esq.  1  Hanley-road,  Hornsey-road.  N. 

*  Harley,  John,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  &  S.  ;  Sub-Dean  of  the  Me¬ 

dical  Department ,  King's  College  ;  Assist.  Phys.  to  the 
London  Fever  Hosp.  King’ s  College,  Strand.  W.C. 
^Harris,  Francis,  M.D.,  Assist.  Phys.  and  Led.  on  Bot.  at  St. 
Bartholomew' s  Hosp.  24  Cavendish-square.  W. 

*  Harrison,  Charles  William,  Esq.  15  Sunderland-terrace, 

Hyde-park.  W. 

*  Harrison,  Thomas  Sunderland,  M.D.  Innox  Hill  House, 

Fro  me,  Somerset. 

*  Harvey,  William  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat .  Cur. 

Soc.,  Prof  .Bot.  andKeeper  of  Botanical  Collections,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

* Ilausmann,  Ulrick  Frederick,  Esq.  Art.  Veterin.  Prof. 
Hanover. 

*Hawkes,  Rev.  Henry,  B.A.  Southsea,  Portsmouth. 

Hawkins, Benjamin  Waterhouse,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Belvedere-road, 
Upper  Norwood.  S. 

Hawkins,  Edward,  Esq.  F.S.A.  6  Lower  Berkeley-street.  W. 
Headland,  Frederick  William,  M.  D.,  B.A.,  F.R.C.P.  37  Mar¬ 
garet- street,  Cavendish-square.  W. 

*Hearsey,  Major-Gen.  Sir  John  Bennett,  K.C.B.  The  Manor 
House,  St.  John’s  Wood  Park.  N.W. 

*Heath,  Josiah  Marshall,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Madras. 

*Hepburn,  James, Esq.  F.G.S.  Tovil-pl.,near  Maidstone,  Kent. 
Heward,  Robert,  Esq.  5  Young-street,  Kensington.  W. 
*Hewitson,  William  Chapman,  Esq.  Oatlands,  Surrey. 


Date  of  Election. 


1852. June  1. 

1843.  Dec.  19. 
1862.  Mar.  6. 

1826.  Jan.  17. 

1835.  Feb.  3. 

1834.  Mar.  4. 
1859.  Nov.  17. 
1822.  Mar.  5. 


1861.  May  2. 

1856.  Dec.  2. 

1834.  Nov.  4. 

1829.  Nov.  3. 
1858. Jan.  21. 

1806.  Dec.  2. 


1842. June  7. 


1833.  Mar.  5. 
1859. Jan.  20. 
1857- Feb.  3. 
1848.  Jan.  18. 
1826.  Mar.  7. 

1853.  June  7. 

1855.  Dec.  4 
1829.  Mar.  17 

1858.  Dec.  16 
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Hicks,  John  Braxton,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  9  St.  Thomas’ s-street, 
London-bridge.  S.E. 

Hillier,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Sandwich,  Kent. 

*  Hills,  Thomas  Hyde,  Esq.  45  Queen  Anne-street,  Cavendish- 

square.  W. 

Hincks,  Rev.  William,  Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  University  College, 
Toronto,  Canada  West. 

*  Hodgson,  Brian  H.,  Esq.,  Acad.  Pit.  Inst.  Par.  Corresp.,  late 

Peng.  Civ.  Serv.  The  Rangers,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire. 
♦Hodgson,  Thomas,  Esq.  Morris  Hall,  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Hogg,  Jabez,  Esq.  1  Bedford-square.  W.C. 

Hogg,  John,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  R.G.S.  and  C.P.S.,  Foreign 
Secretary  R.S.L.  8  Serjeant’s  Inn,  Temple,  E.C.  ;  and 
Norton  House,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  F.R.H.S.  99  St.  George’ s-road, 

Pimlico.  §."W. 

♦Holdsworth#  Edward  William  Hunt,  Esq.  18  Osnaburgh- 
street,  Regent’s-park.  N.W. 

♦Holmes,  Rev.  Edward  Adolphus,  M.A.  St.  Margaret’s,  near 
Harleston. 

♦Holroyd,  Arthur  Todd,  Esq.  New  Zealand. 

♦Hood,  William  Charles,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.Ed.,  Resident  Phy¬ 
sician,  Bethlehem  Hospital.  S. 

♦Hooker,  Sir  William  Jackson,  K.H.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.,  LL.D., 

F. R.S. ,  S.A.,  R.G.S.  and  H.S.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  R.S.Ed. 
and  C.P.S. ;  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  cTHonneur  ;  Acad.  Sc. 
Inst. Paris. Corresp.;  Acadd. Reg. Sc. Holm.,  Monac.,et  Cces. 
Nat.  Cur.,  Socc.  Imp.  Geogr.  Vindob.,  Reg.  Pot.  Ratisb., 
Physiogr .  Lund.,  et  Acad.  Sc.  Philad.  Soc.  ;  Acad.  Reg. 
Sc.  Perol.  Soc.  Hon.  ;  Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  W . 

♦Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  M.D.,  R.N ., F.R.S. and  G.S.,  Hon. 

M.  C.P.S.  and  Bengal  Asiat.  Soc. ;  Corresp.  Member  of  the 
Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Dublin;  Acadd.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.,  Reg .  Sc. 
Holm.,  et  Imp.  Georg.  Florent .,  Socc.  Imp.  Geogr.  Vindob., 
Reg.  Pot.  Ratisb.,  Harlem.,  et  Caroburg.,  et  Reg.  Phys.- 
CEcon.  Poruss.  Soc.  ;  Acadd.  Reg.  Sc.  Perol.,  Petropol. 
et  Monac.,  et  Soc.  Agricult.  Paris.  Corresp. ;  Assistant 
Director,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  W.  Vice-President. 

♦Hotham,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.  Rooss,  Patrington,  Yorkshire. 

Houghton,  Rev.  William.  Preston  Rectory,  Wellington,  Salop. 
♦Howard,  John  Eliot,  Esq.  Lordship-lane,  Tottenham.  N. 
♦Hudson,  Robert,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  G.S.  Clapham-common.  S. 
♦Hughes,  William  Hughes,  Esq.  F.A.S.  and  R.H.S.  4  Middle 
Temple-lane.  E.C. 

Hugo,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  M. R.S.L.  31  Finsbury- 
square.  E.C. 

Hulme,  Robert  Thomas,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.E.  25  Argy  11-st.  W. 
♦Hurst,  James  Charles,  Esq.  Webbery  Cross  Cottage,  Bideford, 

N.  Devon. 

♦Huxley,  Thomas  Henry,  Ph.D-,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S.,  Sec. 

G. S.,  V.P.Z.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc. ;  Instit. 
Egypt.  Soc.  Hon.;  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Philad.  Corresp. ; 
Prof.  Comp.  Anat.  fy  Physiol.  R.  Coll.  Surg.;  Prof.  Nat, 
Hist.,  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street.  S.W. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1833.  Feb.  19. 
1859.  Nov.  17. 


1837.  Mar.  21. 
1826.  Jan.  17. 

1822.  Nov.  19. 

1861.  Dec.  5. 

1836.  Mar.  15. 

1850.  Jan.  15. 

1859.  Dec.  1. 


1861 .  June  20. 
1842.  May  3. 


1861.  Feb.  21. 
1836.  Dec.  6. 
1832.  Feb.  21. 
1856.  Dec.  16. 

1856.  Dec.  16. 

1 852.  May  4. 

1862.  June  5. 

1857-  Nov.  19. 
1848. June  6. 

1859.  June  16. 

1828.  Apr.  1. 

1840.  Mar.  17. 


1856.  Nov.  18. 

1862.  Mar.  20. 
1861.  Dec.  5. 
1812.  Dec.  1. 
1855.  Dec.  4. 


1845. Jan.  21. 
1835.  Nov.  17. 
1861.  Feb.  21. 
1855.  Dec.  4. 


Iliff,  William  Tiffin,  M.D.  Canterbury  Cottage,  Epsom. 
*Ince,  William  Henry,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.  27  Thurloe-square, 
Brompton.  S.W. 

*Janson,  Frederick  Halsey,  Esq.  4  Basingball- street.  E.C. 
*Jardine,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  Jardine  Hall, 
Lockerby,  Dumfries-shire. 

Jenyns,  Rev.  Leonard,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  and  C.P.S.  1  Darling- 
ton-place,  Bath  wick,  Bath. 

*  Jesse,  Francis  Ablett,  Esq.  Llanbedr  Hall,  Ruthin,  Denbigh¬ 

shire. 

Johns,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  B.A.  Callipers  Hall,  Rickmans- 
worth. 

Jones,  John  Dalston,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  1  Queen’ s-road, 
Dalston.  N.E. 

Jones,  John  M.,  Esq.  V.P.  Nova  Scotian  Instit.  Nat.  Sc. ; 
Corresp.  M.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Brunsw.  Ashbourne, 
near  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Jones,  Peter,  Esq.  1 1  Norton  Folgate.  N.E. 

*  Jones,  Admiral  Theobald,  Royal  Navy ,  F.G.S.  30  Charles- 

street,  St.  James’s.  S.W. 

Kempton,HenryTattershallKnowles,Esq.  1 7Cavendish-pl.W. 

*  Kennedy  ,  Benjamin,  Esq.  4  Leinster-square,  Bayswater.  W. 
*Kenrick,  George  Cranmer,  Esq.  Melksham,  Wilts. 

Kingsley,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.,  Prof.  Modern  Hist.,  Cambr. 
Eversley,  Hants. 

Kingsley,  George  Henry,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Bridgewater- 
house,  St.  James’s.  S.W. 

Kingsley,  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Ed.  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

*  Kir  ton,  William  Henry,  Esq.  Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  Bengal 

Medical  Service. 

Knight, Charles, Esq.  Auditor-general,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Knox,  Arthur  Edward,  Esq.  M.A.  Midhurst,  Sussex. 

*Lackersteen,  Mark  Henry,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S.,  Assist. 
Surg.  H.  M.  Bengal  Army.  Chunar. 

Lance,  John  Henry,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.  Holmwood,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey. 

Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D.,  LL.D,,  F.R.S.,  Acad.  Reg.  Med. 
Matrit.  Soc.  Hon.  ;  Prof.  Nat.  Hist.  New  Coll.  Bond. ; 
Coroner  for  Central  Middlesex.  8  Savile-row.  W. 

*Law,  John  Sutherland,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.  Oriental  Club,  Ha- 
nover-square.  W. 

Leadbeater,  Benjamin,  Esq.  Brewer-street,  Golden-square.  W. 
*Leaf,  Charles  John,  Esq.  The  Rylands,  Norwood.  S. 

*Le  Conte,  John,  Esq.  New  York. 

*Lee,  John,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  P.R.Astr.S.  5  College, 
Doctors’  Commons,  E.C.  ;  and  Hartwell  House,  near 
Aylesbury,  Bucks. 

*Leeks,  Edw.  Frederick,  Esq.  73  Warwick-sq.,  Pimlico.  S.W. 
*Lees,  Edwin,  Esq.  Greenhill Summit,  London- road, Worcester. 
*Lendy,  Capt.  Augustus  F.,  F.G.S.  Sunbury,  Middlesex. 
Lester,  Rev.  Lester,  F.G.S.  Swanage,  Dorset. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1857.  Dec. 

3. 

1862.  Mar. 

20. 

1820.  Mar. 

7. 

1 858. Jan. 

21. 

1839. Jan. 

15. 

1860.  Mar. 

15. 

1831.  May 

3. 

1859. June 

16. 

1835. June 

16. 

1857.  Feb. 

3. 

1851. June 

3. 

1 828.  Nov. 

4. 

1858. Jan. 

21. 

1862.  Nov. 

6. 

1819.  Mar. 

16. 

1847.  iVpr. 

6. 

1841.  Jan. 

19. 

1826.  Apr. 

4. 

1863.  Mar. 

0. 

1824.  Nov. 

16. 

1862.  Mar. 

6. 

1860. Jan. 

19. 

1821.  Apr. 

17. 

1857.  Nov. 

19. 

1840.  Feb. 

4. 

1861 .  May 

2. 

Letheby,  Henry,  Esq.  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  City  of 
Bondon ;  Prof.  Chem.  and  Med.  Jurispr.  to  Lond.  BIosp. 
Med.  School.  41  Finsbury-square.  E.C. 

*Lilford,  Thomas,  Lord,  F.Z.S.  Lilford  Hall,  Oundle, 
Northamptonshire. 

Lindley,  John,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.,  Socc. 
Reg.  Bot.  Raiisb.,  Reg.  Hort.  Berol.,  et  Physiog.  Bund. 
Socius  ;  Acadd.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris.,  et  Reg.  Sc.  Berolin.  Cor- 
resp. ;  Acad.  Amer.  Bost.,  et  Bye.  Hist.  Nat.  Nov.-Ebor. 
Soc.  Hon.  Acton-green.  W. 

*Lindsay,  W.  Lauder,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ed.  and  R.G.S.,  Soc. 
Bot.  Canad.  et  Soc.  Hist.  Nat.  Halensis  Soc.  Pitcullen 
House,  Perth,  N.  B. 

*Lingwood,  Robert  Maulkin,  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.G.S.  Lyston,  near 
Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Little,  George  Greenway,  Esq.  F.Z.S.  2  Elm-court,  Middle 
Temple.  E.C. 

*  Llewelyn,  John  Dillwyn,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  H.S.  Penllergare, 

near  Swansea. 

*  Llewelyn,  John  Talbot  Dillwyn,  Esq.  Penllergare,  near  Swansea. 
Lockwood,  Rev.  John  William,  M.A.  Kingham,  near  Chip¬ 
ping  Norton,  Oxfordshire. 

Lowe,  Edward  Joseph,  Esq.  F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.  &c.  Beeston 
Observatory,  near  Nottingham. 

*Lowell,  John  Amorv,  Esq.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
^Lubbock,  Sir  John  William,  Bart.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  G.S.  and 
R.x4.str.S.  15  Lombard-street.  E.C. 

*Lubbock,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  G.S.  15  Lombard- 
street.  E.C. 

*Lyall,  David,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon,  R.N.  H.  M.  Dockyard, 
Pembroke. 

*Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Hon.  M.R.S.  Ed.,  F.R.S., 
V.P.G.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.,  Soc.  Reg.  Sc.  Hafn., 
Phys.  Bonn.,  fyc.,  Soc.;  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Berol.  Corresp. 
53  Harley-street.  W. 

*MacAndrew,  Robert,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Isleworth  House,  Isle- 
worth.  W. 

*  McClelland,  John,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.; 

Surgeon ,  Bengal  Army,  Calcutta. 

*Macdonald,  William,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Ed.  and  G.S.,  Prof.  Civ. 
and  Nat.  Hist.  St.  Andrews. 

McIntosh,  W.  Carmichael,  M.D.,  Assist.  Phys.  to  Murray’s 
Royal  Asylum,  Perth. 

*Mackay,  John  B.,  Esq.  Totteridge-green,  Herts.  N. 
*MacLachlan,  Robert,  Esq.  1  Park-road-terr.,  Forest-hill.  S.E. 
*MacLeay,  George,  Esq.  Athenaeum.  S.W. 

*MacLeay,  Wm.  Sharp,  Esq.  M.A.,  Soc.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.Mosq. 
et  Nat.  Scrutat.  Berolin.  Soc.  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
McPherson,  George  Gordon,  Esq.  ( late  E.I.C.S.)  63  Queen’s- 
gardens,  Hy de-park.  W. 

*Mann,  T.  White,  Esq.  5  Belgrave-terr.,  Upper  Hollow’ay.  N. 

*  Martin,  John,  Esq.  V.P.O.S.  Cambridge  House,  Portsmouth  ; 

and  Keydell,  near  Horndean,  Hants. 
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Date  of  Election. 

1860.  Dec.  6. 

182/. June  5. 

1860.  Mar.  15. 
1863.  May  7. 

1839.  Apr.  2. 

1856.  Feb.  19. 

1861.  Jan.  17. 

1850.  Jan.  15. 

1862.  Mar.  20. 

1863.  Feb.  19. 

1861.  Feb.  21. 

1862.  Feb.  6. 

1851 .  Feb.  18. 

1856.  Feb.  5. 

1848.  Dec.  5. 
1841. Nov.  16. 

1860.  Dec.  6. 

1859. Jan.  20. 

1856. Jan.  15. 

1840.  Mar.  17. 

1859.  May  5. 
1827.  Dec.  18. 


1861.  May  2. 

1849.  Feb.  20. 
1863. Jan.  15. 

1833.  Feb.  5. 

1857.  Mar.  3. 

1828.  Feb.  19. 


Masters,  Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  Al.R.C.S.,  Led.  Bot.  St.  George's 
Hospital.  Rye-lane,  Peckham.  S.E.  ; 

*Maund,  Benjamin,  Esq.  Clapton  Villa,  Sandown,  Isle  ofWight. 
Maw,  George,  Esq.  F.S.A.  BenthallHall,  Broseley,  Shropshire. 
Mennell,  Henry  Tuke,  Esq.  20  Fenchurch-street.  E.C. 
Miers,  John,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  Tem¬ 
ple  Lodge,  Hammersmith.  W. 

Miles,  Rev.  Charles  Popliam,  ALA.,  M.D.,  Principal  of  the 
Protestant  College,  Malta. 

*  Millar,  John,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Bethnal  House,  Cambridge  Heath. 

N.E. 

*  Milligan,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.G.S.  15  Northumberland-street, 

Strand.  W.C. 

Mivart,  St.  George  Jackson,  Esq.  Led.  Comp.  Anat.  St. 

Mary's  Hospital.  7  North  Bank,  Regent’ s-park.  N.AV. 
Moore,  Charles,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gar  den,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales. 

Moore,  David,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin, 
Dublin. 

Moore,  JohnDaniel,  M.D.  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Lancaster. 
Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea.  S.W. 

More,  Alexander  Goodman,  Esq.  Vectis  Lodge,  Bembridge, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Morson,  Thomas  N.R.,  Esq.  38 Queen-sq., Bloomsbury.  W.C. 
*Mosley,  Sir  Oswald,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  F.G.S.  and  R.H.S.  Rol- 
leston  Hall,  near  Burton-on-Trent. 

Moxon,  Walter,  M.B.,  M.R.C.P.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
at  Guy' s Hospital.  6  Finsbury-circus.  E.C. 

Muller,  Ferdinand,  M.andPh.D.,F.R.S.,^c«£?.C«s.jV0L  Cur., 
et Soc. Reg. Bot. Ratisb. Soc.; Pres. B. Soc. Viet.;  Government 
Botanist ,  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Melbourne. 
Mummery,  John  Rigden,  Esq.  10  Cavendish-place.  W. 
*Munro,  Col.  William,  C.B.,  3 9th  Regiment  of  Foot.  Stoke 
Bishop,  near  Bristol. 

Munroe,  Henry,  M.D.  Hull. 

*  Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  K.C.B.,  G.C.St.S.,  D.C.L., 

LL.D.,  ALA.,  F.R.S.  &  G.S.,  Pres.  R.G.S.,  Hon.  ALR.S.  Ed., 
R.LA.&C.P.S.j^catM.  Imp.  Sc.Petrop.,  etAmer.  Art.etSc. 
Bost.Socius;  Acadd.  Sc.  Inst.  Paris.,  Beg.  Taurin.,  Brux.  et 
Berolin.  Corresp. ;  Socc.Imp.  Geogr.  Petrop.  etNat.  Cur. 
Mosq.  Soc.  Hon. ;  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  16  Belgrave-square.  S.W. 
Alurray,  Andrew,  Esq.  Assist.  Sec.  R.  Hort.  Soc.  S.  Kensing¬ 
ton.  W. 

*Nash,  Davyd  W.,  Esq.  Brandon  Villa,  The  Park,  Cheltenham. 
*Newbould,  Rev.  AVilliam  Williamson,  AI.A.  2  Lower  Heath- 
field- terrace,  Turnham-green.  AV. 

*Newman,  Edw^ard,  Esq.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  9  Devon¬ 
shire- street,  Bishopsgate.  N.E. 

Newton,  iUfred,  Esq.  AI.A.,  F.  Alagd.  Coll.  Cambr.  Elveden 
Hall,  Thetford,  Suffolk. 

Nicholl,  Iltyd,  Esq.  Uske,  Alonmouthshire. 
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15 
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17 
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21 
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15 

15 
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15 
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21 
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15 

21 
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*Nichols,  John  Bowyer,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  R.H.S.  25  Parlia¬ 
ment-street,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Oliver,  Daniel,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Prof.  Pot.  Univ.  Coll.  Lond ., 
Librarian  to  the  Poyal  Gardens,  Kew.  2  Church-road, 
Richmond.  S.W. 

*Ord,  Christopher  Knox,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  Surg.  R.N. 
*Ord,  George,  Esq.,  Soc.  Amer.  et  Acad.  Sc.  Philad.  Soc. 
Philadelphia. 

*Osborn,  Samuel,  Esq.  Stockwell-park,  Brixton.  S 

*  Osborn,  William,  Esq.  Nurseries,  Fulham.  S.W. 

*Owen,  Richard,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.S  E.,  F.R.S.  &  G.S., 
Hon.  M.R.S.  Ed.,  Hon.  F.R.  Coll.  Surgeons  of  Ireland  ; 
Ord.  Boruss.  ‘ pour  le  Merite ’  Eq.  ;  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d' Llonneur ;  Lnstit.  {Imp.  Acad.  Sc.)  Paris;  Acadd.  Sc. 
Vindoh.,  Petrop.,  Berol.,  Taurin.,  Matrit.,  Holm.,  Monac., 
Neapol.,  Bruxell.,  Bonon.,  Boston  et  Amstelod. ;  Socc. 
Beg.  Sc.  Hafn.  et  Vpsal.,  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Mosq.,  Imp. 
Georg.  Florent.,  Sc.  Haarl.,  Traject.,  Phys .  et  Hist.  Nat. 
Genev.,  Nat.  Scrutat.  Berolin.,  fyc.  fyc.,  Socius.  Director 
of  the  Natural  History  Department  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Sheen  Lodge,  Mortlake. 

*Owen,  Robert  Brisco,  M.D.  Haulfre,  Beaumaris,  Anglesea. 

*Packman,  John  Daniel  Yittoria,  M.D.  Braughing,  near 
Ware,  Herts. 

Parry,  Major  Frederick  John  Sidney.  18  Onslow-square, 
S.  Kensington.  S.W. 

Pascoe,  Francis  P.,  Esq.  Campden-hill,  Kensington.  W. 

*  Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  M.P.,  F.H.S.Rock  House,  Sydenham.  S.E. 
*Peckover,  Algernon,  Esq.  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

Perkins,  Houghton,  Esq.  25  Mortimer-street,  Cavendish- 
square.  W. 

Phillips,  Edward,  M.D.,  M.R.  Coll.  Phys.  &  Surg.  Coventry. 
Polyblank,  George  Henry,  Esq.  55  Gracechurch-street.  E.C. 
Potter,  Henry  Glassford,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Reform  Club.  S.W. 
Potter,  Jephson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  &  S.,  F.R.  Med. 
Chir.  and  Obstetr.  Soc.  109  Upper  Parliament-street, 
Liverpool. 

*  Powell,  Lewis,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  and  R.G.S.,  Civil  Medical  Ser¬ 

vice,  Mauritius. 

*Prentis,  Charles,  Esq.,  Assist.  Surg.  H.  M.  19 th  Punjaub 
Infantry.  Meerut. 

Price,  David,  M.D.,  F.Pt.C.S.  Margate. 

*Prideaux,  Charles,  Esq.  Kingsb ridge,  Devon. 

*Prior,  Richard  Chandler  Alexander,  M.D.  48  York-terrace, 
Regent’ s-park.  N.W. 

*Quiros,  Francis,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Lima. 

*Rankine,  James,  M.D.  Otterden,  near  Maypole,  Ayrshire. 
Ratcliff,  Charles,  Esq.  F.A.S.,  G.S.  and  R.II.S.  Con¬ 
servative  Club,  St.  James’ s-street;  and  Wyddrington,  Edg- 
baston,  Birmingham. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1833.  Dec. 

3 

1846.  Dec. 

15 

1832.  Apr. 

3 

1825.  Feb. 

15 

1801.  May  25. 
1854.  Nov.  7. 

1806.  Nov.  18. 

1827.  Feb.  6. 

1828.  Apr.  1. 

1859.  June  16. 

1862.  May  1. 
1834.  Dec.  2. 
1847.  June  1. 
1857.  June  2. 

1847.  May  4. 

1863.  Feb.  5. 
1840.  Apr.  7. 

1823,  Nov.  4. 

1862.  Feb.  20. 


1857.  Jan.  20. 


1853.  June  21. 
1863.  Jan.  15. 

1858.  Apr.  1 5. 
1833.  Nov.  5. 

1829.  Mar.  4. 
1856.  Nov.  18. 

1862.  Feb.  6. 
1829.  Jan.  20. 


*Read,  William  Henry  Rudston,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.R.II.S.  York¬ 
shire  Club,  York. 

Reeve,  Lovell,  Esq.  F.G.S.,  Acad .  Nat.  Sc.  Philad .,  Lyc. 
Hist.  Nat.  Nov.-Ebor .,  et  Socc.  Hist.  Nat.  Wirtemb.  et 
Zool.  Bot.  Vindob.  Corresp.  Hutton,  near  Brentwood,  Essex. 

*  Reeves,  John  Russell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  H.S.  1 1  King’sArms- 

yard,  Moorgate-street.  E.C. 

*  Richardson,  Sir  John,  R.N.,  C.B.,M.D., F.R.S.  L.  &  E.,  Acad. 

Sc.  Nat.  Philad .,  et  Soc.  Geogr.  Paris.  Corresp.  ;  Socc. 
Hist.  Nat.  Montreal .,  Lit.  et  Phil.  Quebec.,  et  Hist.  Nat. 
Boston.  Soc.  Hon.  Lancrigg,  Grasmere,  Westmoreland. 

*  Robinson,  Robert  Robinson  Watson,  M.D.  St.  James’ s-sq., 

Manchester. 

Robinson, Thomas  Fleming,  Esq.  F.R.G.S.  2 Horatio-terrace, 
Ormond-road,  Old  Kent-road.  S.E. 

*  Roches,  John  James  de,  M.D.  Geneva. 

*Rodwell,  William,  Esq.  Ipswich. 

*Roe,  John  Septimus,  Esq.  Survey  or -General,  Swan  River, 
Australia, 

Rolleston,  George,  M.D. ,  F.R.S.,  LinacrePro/essor  of  Anatomy, 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

*Romilly,  Edward,  Esq.  6  Hyde-park-terrace,  Bayswater.  W. 
*Rookin,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.  Upton  Gray,  near  Odiham,  Hants. 
Roots,  Sudlow,  Esq.  Kingston,  Surrey.  S.W. 

*  Roper,  Freeman  C.  S.,Esq.  F.G.S.  3  Carlton  Villas,  Edgware- 

road.  W. 

Rothery,  Henry  Cadogan,  Esq.  M.A.  94  Gloucester-terrace, 
Hyde-park.  W. 

Rowe,  J.  Brooking,  Esq.  Castle  Hayes,  Plympton,  Plymouth. 
Rucker,  Sigismund,  Esq.  F.R.H.S.  West-hill,  Wandsworth. 
S.W. 

*Russell,  Jesse  Watts,  Esq.  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  S.A.,  G.S.  and 
R.H.S.  Ilam  Hall*  Ashbourn. 

*Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  Esq.  Heath  House,  Warring¬ 
ton,  Lancashire. 

Sabine,  Major-General  Edward,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Royal  Society,  Hon.  M.C.P.S.,  Ord.  Boruss. 
‘pour  le  Merit e ’  Eq.;  Acadd .  Sc.  Berol.,Petrop.,  Bruxel., 
Socc.  Reg.  Batav.  et  Gotting.,  Geogr.  Vienn.,  fyc., 
Socius ;  Acadd.  Sc.  Taurin.,  Lync.  Romce,  et  Socc.  Geogr. 
Paris.,  Berol.,  et  Petrop.  Corresp.  13  Ashley-place,  Vic¬ 
toria-street,  Westminster.  S.W. 

Salter,  S.  James  A.,  M.B., F.R.S.  1  7  New  Broad-street.  E.C. 
Sanders,  Alfred,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  22  Beaufort  Villas,  Angel 
Towp,  Brixton.  S. 

*  Saunders,  William  Frederick,  Esq.  Hillfield  House,  Reigate. 
Saunders,  Wm.  Wilson,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Sec.  R.H.S.  Hill- 

field  House,  Reigate.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President. 
*Schenley,  Edward  Wyndham  Harrington,  Esq.  Havannah. 
*Sclater,  Philip  Lutley,  Esq.  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Seer.  Zool. 
Soc.  11  Hanover-square.  W. 

Scott,  Henry,  M.D.  11  Upper  Woburn-place,  Russell-sq. 
Scouler,  John,  M.D.  Glasgow. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1852.  Nov.  16. 
1826.  Jan.  17. 
1848.  June  20. 

1859.  Apr.  7. 

1858. Jan.  21. 

1860.  Mar.  15. 
1856. Jan.  15. 
1812.  Nov.  3. 
1843.  Mar.  7. 

1806.  Apr.  1. 


1844.  May  7. 
1823.  Feb.  18. 

1857.  Nov.  19. 
1827.  Feb.  6. 
1860.  Apr.  5. 

1858.  Feb.  4. 

1845.  Apr.  15. 

1859.  Jan.  20. 

1854.  Apr.  4. 
1850.  Dec.  3. 

1859.  Jan.  20. 


1833.  Apr.  16. 

1834.  May  6. 
1854.  Mar.  21 . 


1855.  May  1. 
1850.  Jan.  15. 

1829.  Feb.  3. 

1856.  Apr.  1. 

1838.  Mar.  20. 
1817.  Jan.  21. 
1827.  Dec.  4. 

1862.  Apr.  3. 
1852.  Mar.  2. 

1863.  Mar.  19. 
1854.  Jan.  17. 


Seemann,  Berthold,  Ph.D.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  V.P. 
22  Canonbury-square,  Islington.  N. 

*Selby,  Prideaux  John,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Twizel  House,  near 
Belford,  Northumberland. 

Shaw,  John,  M.D.,  F.G.S.  Walmsgate,  near  Louth,  Lincoln¬ 
shire. 

*Sheppard,  Edward,  Esq.  5  Ladbroke-place  West,  Notting- 
hill.  W. 

Shillitoe,  Buxton,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  34  Finsbury- circus.  E.C. 

*Shortt,  John,  M.D.,  of  H.  M.  Indian  Army,  Madras. 

*  Shuttle  worth,  Robert  James,  Esq.  Berne,  Switzerland.. 

*Skey,  Joseph,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Forces. 

*Solly,  William  Hammond,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.  Serge  Hill, 
Bedmont,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

*South,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.,  M.R.I.A.,  Hon. 
M.C.P.S.,  Acad.  Imper.  Sc.  Petrop.  Soc.  Hon.  Campden- 
hill,  Kensington.  W. 

Sowerby,  George  Brettingham,Esq.  45  Great Russell-st.  W.C. 

Sowerby,  James  de  Carle,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Hoy  at 
Botanic  Society,  Regent’ s-park.  N.W. 

*Speer,  Wilfred  Dakin,  Esq.  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey.  S.W. 

*Spence,  Rev.  George,  LL.Dt  1 4  Church-terrace,  Lee.  S.E. 

Squire,  Alexander  J.Balmanno,  M.B.  12  York  Gate,  Regent’ s- 
park.  N.W. 

Squire,  Peter,  Esq.  12  York  Gate,  Regent’ s-park.  N.W. 

*  Staines,  Frederick,  Esq.  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

*Stainton,  Henry  Tibbats,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Mountsfield,  Lewisham. 

S.E. 

Stainton,  James  Joseph,  Esq.  Horsell,  near  Ripley,  Surrey. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Entomological 
Society.  24  Bloomsbury-street.  W.C. 

*Strachev,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  and  R.G.S., 
Royal  Engineers,  s  Sec.  to  the  Government  of  India, 
Calcutta. 

*  Sturt,  Capt.  Charles.  South  Australia. 

*Sutcliffe,  Joshua,  Esq.  Fir  Grove,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Syme,  John  Thomas  B.,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Hospital.  70  Adelaide-road.  N.W. 

*Tagart,  Francis, Esq.  31  Craven-hill-gardens, Hy de-park.  W. 

Talbot,  Christopher  Rice  Mansel,  Esq.  M.P.,  F.R.S.  3  Caven¬ 
dish-square,  W.  ;  and  Margam,  Taibach,  Glamorganshire. 

*Talbot,  Henry  Fox,  Esq.  F.R.S.  andH.S.  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts. 

Tanner,  Thomas  Ilawkes,  M.D.,  F.R.  Med.Chir.Soc.  9  Henri- 
etta-street,  Cavendish-square.  W. 

*Teale,  Thomas  Pridgin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  22  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

*Temple,  William,  Esq.  Bishopstow,  Warminster,  Wilts. 

^Thompson,  Chas.  John,  Esq.  22  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.  W. 

Thomson,  James,  Esq.  2  Yicarage-place,  Lewisham.  S.E. 

^Thomson,  Thomas,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  and  R.H.S.,  Acad.  Cces. 
Nat.  Cur.  Soc.,  SurgeonMajor,  Bengal  Army .  Kew.  W. 

*Thorne,  Augustus,  Esq.  4  Cullum-street,  Fenchurch-st.  E.C. 

*Thwaites,  George  Henry  Kendrick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of 
the  R.  Botanic  Garden ,  Peradenia,  Ceylon. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1829.  Feb.  17. 

1823.  Nov.  4. 
1855.  Dec.  4. 
1863.  Mar.  19. 

1857.  Mar.  3. 

1843. June  6. 
1862.  Feb.  6. 
1849.  Nov.  20. 

1831.  Nov.  15. 

1853.  Mar.  15. 
1862.  Feb.  6. 

1855.  Apr.  1 7. 

1860.  May  3. 

1856.  June  17. 
1827.  Apr.  3. 

1861 .  Apr.  18. 

1832.  Mar.  6. 
1827.  Dec.  4. 
1860.  Dec.  20. 
1860.  Feb.  2. 

1817. Jan.  21. 

1860. Jan.  19. 

1824.  Apr.  6. 
1834.  Mar.  18. 

1859.  Apr.  21. 

1858.  Jan.  21 . 

1860.  Jan.  19. 
1827.  May  1. 


1823.  Dec.  16. 

1839.  Mar.  19. 
1832.  Jan.  17. 


1859.  June  16. 
1814.  Nov.  1. 
1847.  Mar.  2. 


Tingle,  Thomas,  Esq.  Apothecaries’  Hall.  E.C. 

*Tomkins,  Charles,  M.D.  Weston-super-Mare,  Somersetshire. 
Townley,  James,  Esq.  Harley  ford-place,  Kennington-park.  S. 
Travers,  William  Thomas  Locke,  Esq.  Christchurch,  Can¬ 
terbury,  New  Zealand. 

Tristram,  Rev. Henry  Baker,  M. A.  Greatham  Hospital,  Stock¬ 
ton-on-Tees. 

*Turner,  Thomas,  Esq.  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

*Tyler,  Charles,  Esq.  24  Holloway-place,  Holloway.  N. 

Tylor,  Alfred,  Esq.  F.G.S.  Paradise-row,  Stoke  Newington.  N. 

*  Valentine,  William,  Esq.  Campbell  Town,  Van  Diemen’s 

Land. 

*Van  Voorst,  John,  Esq.  1  Paternoster-row.  E.C. 

Veitch,  James,  jun.  Esq.  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea.  S.W. 

Vinen,  Edw.  Hart, M.D.  6ChepstowVillasWest,Bayswater.W. 

Wain wright,  James  Gadesden,  Esq.  The  Eukestons,  Clapham- 
common.  S. 

*Wainwright,  Joseph,  Esq.  Wakefield. 

*Wakefield,  Felix,  Esq.  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 

Walker,  David,  M.D.,  M.R.T.A.,  F.R.G.S.  British  Columbia. 
*Walker, Francis,  Esq.  The  Avenue,  Church  End,  Finchley.  N. 
*Walker,  Joseph,  Esq.  Eton  Lodge,  near  Liverpool. 

*Walker,  Thomas,  Esq.  B.A.  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Wallich,  George  Charles,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  late  of  H.  M. 

Indian  Army.  1  7  Campden-hill-road,  Kensington.  W. 

*' Ward,  Nathaniel  Bagshaw,Esq.  F.R.S.,  Soc.  IIort.Holm.Soc. 
Hon.  Clapham-rise.  S. 

Ward,  Samuel  Neville,  Esq.Jf«c?r.C,«z?.*S'erv.,Coimbatore,India. 
Waring,  Richard,  M.D.  Marlings,  near  Chislehurst,Kent.  S.E. 
Watson,  Hewett  Cottrell,  Esq.,  Acad.  Cces .  Nat.  Cur.  Soc. 

Thames  Ditton,  Kingston.  S.W. 

Watson,  John  Forbes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Reporter  on  the  Products 
of  India.  Fife  House,  Whitehall.  S.W. 

Webb,  Francis  Cornelius,  M.D.,  F.S.A.  22  Woburn-place, 
Russell-square.  W.C. 

West,  Tuffen,  Esq.  85  Queen’ s-road,  Dalston.  N.E. 

* Westwood,  John  Obadiah,  Esq.  M.A.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur., 
Socc.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Mosq.,  et  Physiogr.  Lund.  Soc. ; 
Prof.  Zool.  Taylor  Institute,  Oxford. 

*  Wheeler,  J.  Lowe,  Esq.  Lionel  Villa,  Overton-road,  Angel- 

town,  Brixton.  S. 

White,  Alfred,  Esq.  West  Drayton. 

*Wight,  Robert,  M.D. ,  F.R.S.  &  H.S.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur., 
et  Soc.  Reg.  Rot.  Ratisb.  Soc.,  late  Surgeon,  Madras  Army. 
Grazeley  Lodge,  Reading. 

^Williams,  David,  Esq.  56  Wind-street,  Swansea. 

*Windsor,  John,  Esq.  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 

^Wollaston,  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.  M.A.,  F.C.P.S.  King’s 
Kerswell,  Newton  Abbotts,  Devon. 

Wood,  Rev.  John  G.,  M.A.  Sylvester  Villa,  Belvedere,  Erith. 
S.E. 


1854.  Jan.  17. 


Date  of  Election. 
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1801,  July  22. 
1859.  Feb.  17. 

1822.  Dec.  17. 
1829.  June  16. 


*  Woods,  Joseph,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  G.S.  Priory-crescent,  South- 
over,  Lewes. 

Wright,  E.  Perceval,  A.M.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A  .,  Lecturer  on 
Zoology ,  and  Director  of  the  Museum ,  Dublin  University. 
5  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

* Yates,  James,  Esq.  M.A.,F.R.S.  and  G.S.  Lauderdale  House, 
Highgate.  N. 

*Younge,  Robert,  Esq.  Sheffield. 


FOREIGN  MEMBERS. 


Limited  to  Fifty. 


Date  of  Election. 

1844.  May 

7. 

1841.  May 

4. 

1854.  May 

O 

w  • 

1835.  May 

5. 

1860.  May 

3. 

1859.  May 

5. 

1852.  May 

4. 

1833.  May 

7. 

1863.  May 

7. 

1851.  May 

6. 

1850.  May 

7. 

1839.  May 

7. 

1854.  May 

2. 

1848.  May 

2. 

1845.  May 

6. 

1839.  May 

7. 

1831.  May 

3. 

1835.  May 

5. 

1855.  May 

1. 

1850.  May 

7. 

1859.  May 

5. 

Agassiz,  D.  Ludovicus,  Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  Soc. ;  Acad.  Sc.  Instit. 
Paris.  Corresp . ;  Prof,  in  Univ.  Harvardensi ,  Cantabrigian, 
Novae- Angliae. 

Baer,  D.  Carolus  Ernestusde,  M.D.,  Acad.  Imp.  Sc.Petrop.etSoc. 

Reg.  Lond.  Soc.;  Acad.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris.  Corresp .,  Petropoli. 
Beneden,  D.  P.  J.  de,  Zool.  et  Anat.  Comp.  Prof '.,  Lovanii. 
Bertoloni,  D.  Antonius,  M.D.,  Rot.  Prof  '.,  Bononiae. 

Boissier,  D.  Edmundus,  Soc.  Phys.  et  Hist.  Nat.  Genev.  Soc., 
Genevae. 

Brandt,  D.  Johannes  Fridericus,  Zool.  Prof.,  Petropoli. 

Braun,  D.  Alexander,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Berolin.  Soc.  ;  Bot.  Prof. 

et  Hort.  Reg.  Bot.  Director ,  Berolini. 

Brongniart,  D.  Adolphus  Theodorus,  M.D.,  Instit.  Paris,  et 
Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  Soc. ;  Bot.  Prof.,  Parisiis. 

Bunge,  D.  Alexander  de,  Bot.  Prof.  Dorpati. 

Burmeister,  D.  Hermannus,  M.  et  Ph.D.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat. 
Cur.  Soc.  ;  Zool.  Prof,  Halae. 

Candolle,  D.  Alphonsus  de,  Acad.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris.  Corresp., 
Genevae. 

Carus,  D.  Carolus  Gustavus,  M.D ,,Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc., 
Dresdae. 

Dana,  D.  Jacobus  D.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,New-Haven, Novae- Angliae. 
Decaisne,  D.  Josephus,  Acad.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris.  Soc.;  Agric. 
Prof.,  Parisiis. 

Deshayes,  D.  G.  P.  Parisiis. 

Edwards,  D.  Henricus  Milne,  M.D.,  Instit.  Paris,  et  Soc.  Reg. 

Lond.  Soc. ;  in  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Prof.,  Parisiis. 

Ehrenberg,  D.  Christianus  Gothofredus,  M.D.,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc. 
Berolin.  et  Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  Soc.  ;  Acad.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris. 
Corresp .,  Berolini. 

Fries,  D.  Elias,  M.D.,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Holm.  Soc.  ;  CEcoti. 
Prof. ,  Upsaliae. 

Goppert,  D.  Henricus  Robertus,  M.D.,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur. 

Soc.  ;  Med.  Prof,  Yratislaviae. 

Gray,  D.  Asa,  M.D.,  Acad.  Amer.  Seer.  ;  Hist.  Nat.  Prof,  in 
Univ.  Harvardensi,  Cantab rigiae,  Novae- Angliae. 

Grisebach,  D.  Augustus  Henricus  Rudolphus,  Soc.  Reg.  Gott. 
Soc.  ;  Bot.  Prof.,  Gottingae. 
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Date  of  Election. 


1851.  May 

6. 

1835.  May 

5. 

1857.  May 

5. 

1855.  May 

1. 

1858.  May 

6. 

1862.  May 

1. 

1859.  May 

5. 

1827.  May 

1. 

1857.  May 

5. 

1854.  May 

2. 

1837.  May 

2. 

1854.  May 

2. 

1841 .  May 

4. 

1855.  May 

1. 

1851.  May 

6. 

1851.  May 

6. 

1831.  May 

3. 

1860.  May 

3. 

1853.  May 

3. 

1862.  May 

1. 

« 

1844.  May 

7. 

1858.  May 

6. 

1839.  May 

7. 

1830.  May 

4. 

1853.  May 

3. 

1852.  May 

4. 

1859.  May 

5. 

Gussone,  D.  Johannes,  Acad .  Reg.  Sc.  Neapol.  Soc. ;  Hort. 
Reg.  Rot.  Director ,  Neapoli. 

Herold,  D. Mauritius,  M.D.,  Hist.  Nat.  Pro/.,  Marpurgi. 
Hoeven,  D.  Janus  van  dev,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc.  Amstelod.Soc.;  Hist. 

Nat.  Prof.,  Leiche. 

Hofmeister,  D.  Gulielmus.  Lipsise. 

Kolliker,  D.  Albertus,  Anat.  et  Physiol.  Prof ’.,  Herbipoli. 
Lacaze-Duthiers,  D.  II.,  Sc.D.,  Zool.  Prof.,  Lilse. 

Loven,D.  Samuelus  L.,Acad.  Reg.  Sc. Holm.  Soc.;  Zool.  Prof., 
Holmiee. 

Martius,  D.  Carolus  Frid.  Philippus  de,  M.D.,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc. 
Monac.  Seer.  ;  Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  Soc. ;  Acad.  Sc.  Inst.  Paris. 
Corresp.  ;  Hort.  Reg.  Bot.  Monac.  Director.  Monachii. 
Meisner,  D.  Carolus  Fridericus,  M.  et  Ph.D. ;  Acad.  Cess.  Nat. 

Cur.  Soc. ;  Bot.  Prof,  et  Hort.  Bot.  Director,  Basilese. 
Miquel,  D.  Fridericus  Antonius  Gulielmus,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc. 

Amstel.  Seer. ;  Bot.  Prof,  Amstelodami. 

Mold,  D.  Hugo,  M.D.,  Acad.  Sc.  Inst.  Paris.  Corresp.  ;  Bot. 
Prof.,  Tubingse. 

Montagne,  D.  Johannes  Franciscus  Camillus,  Acad.  Sc.  Instit. 
Paris.  Soc.,  Parisiis. 

Neovidise  Princeps,  Sereniss.  Maximilianus,  Acad.  Reg.  Sc. 
Berol.  Soc.  Hon. 

Planchon,  J.  E.,  Sc.D.,  Bot.  Prof.,  Monspelii. 

Purkinje,  D.  Johannes  E.,  M.D.,  Soc.  Reg.  Lond.  Soc. ;  in 
Univ.  Vratisl.  Prof,  Pragse. 

Roeper,  D.  Johannes,  M.D.,  Bot.  Prof.,  Rostochii. 

Riippell,  D.  Edvardus,  M.D.  Francofurti  ad  Moenum. 

Sars,  D.  Michael,  Ph.D.  Manger,  prope  Bergen,  Norvegise. 
Schlechtendal,  D.  Diedericus  Fridericus  Ludovicus  de,  M.  et 
Ph.D.,  Hort.  Bot.  Halensis  Director ;  Bot.  Prof.,  Halse. 
Schlegel,  D.  Hermannus,  M.D.,  Mus.  Univ.  Lugd.  Bat. 

Presses,  Lugduni  Batavorum. 

Schleiden,  D.  M.  J.,  Bot.  Prof.,  Dresdse. 

Siebold,  D.  Carolus  Theodoricus  Ernestus  de,  Soc.  Reg.  Lond. 

Soc.  ;  Zool.  et  Anat.  Comp.  Prof.,  Monachii. 

Torrey,  D.  Johannes,  M.D.,  Bot.  et  Chem.  Prof. ,  Novi- 
Eboraci. 

Treviranus,  D.  Ludovicus  Christianus,  M.D.,  Acad.  Sc.  Inst. 

Paris.  Corresp.  ;  Bot.  Prof,  Bonnse. 

Tulasne,  D.  Ludovicus  Renatus,  Acad.  Sc.  Instit.  Paris.  Soc. ; 

Bot.  in  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  Adjutor,  Parisiis. 

Unger,  D.  Franciscus,  M.D.,  Acad.  Imp.  Sc.  Vind.  Soc. ;  Bot. 
Prof.,  Yindobonse. 

Weddell,  D.  Hugo  Algernon,  M.D.  Pictavii. 


ASSOCIATES. 


Not  more  than  one  to  be  elected  in  each  year  until  the  total  number  shall 

not  exceed  twenty-five. 


Date  of  Election. 


1863.  Apr.  2. 

1817.  May  6. 
1858.  Mar.  4. 

1825. June  21. 

1842.  Dec.  7. 
1833.  Jan.  15. 

1843.  Dec.  19. 
1832.  Feb.  21. 
1862.  May  1. 

1841.  Feb.  16. 

1842.  Nov,  1. 
1823.  Dec.  2. 

1838.  June  5. 
1842.  Apr.  5. 

1861.  Feb.  21. 
1854.  Apr.  4. 
1847.  Jan.  19. 
1830.  Jan.  19. 

1856.  June  3. 
1842.  Nov.  1. 
1854.  Feb.  21. 
1842.  Nov.  15. 

1837.  Apr.  18. 

1839.  Dec.  3. 

1858.  Dec.  2. 
1842.  Nov.  15. 


Bain,  Mr.  John,  Curator  of  the  College  Botanic  Trinity 

College,  Dublin. 

Baxter,  Mr.  William,  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford. 

Black,  Mr.  Allan,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium ,  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  W. 

Booth,  Mr.  William  Beattie,  Spring  Villa,  New  Road,  Ham¬ 
mersmith.  AY. 

Brett,  John,  M.D.  14th  N.  I.,  Bangalore. 

Corder,  Mr.  Thomas,  Kempston,  Bedford. 

Denny,  Mr.  Henry,  Assist.  Cur.  Phil.  Soc.  Leeds. 

Denson,  Mr.  John,  Waterbeach,  Cambridgeshire. 

Gerrard,  Mr.  Edward,  British  Museum. 

Gordon,  Mr.  George. 

Henderson,  Mr.  Joseph,  F.R.H.S.  Wentworth,  Yorkshire. 

Hodson,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Shirley,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gar¬ 
den ,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Jenner,  Mr.  Edward,  2  West-street,  Lewes. 

Kippist,  Mr.  Richard,  Acad.  Nat.  Sc.  Philad.  Corresp. 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  W.  Librarian. 

Laughrin,  Mr.  William,  Polperro,  Cornwall. 

MHntosh,  Mr.  Charles,  Newcome  Villa,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

Mitten,  Mr.  William,  Hurst-pierpoint,  Sussex. 

Pamplin,  Mr.  William,  Llandderfel,  Merionethshire,  North 
Wales. 

Penney,  Mr.  William,  Poole,  Dorset. 

Ralph,  Mr.  Thomas  Shearman,  M.lt.C.S.  Melbourne. 

Robson,  Mr.  Joseph,  Whitehaven. 

Salter,  Mr.  John  William,  F.G.S.  1  Holmes-terrace,  Kentish- 
town.  N.W. 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  Acad.  Cces.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  W. 

Stobbs,  Rev.  William,  Seer.  Orkney  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Strom- 
ness,  Orkney. 

Welwitsch,  Frederick,  M.D.  Lisbon. 

Woodward,  Mr.  Samuel  P.,  F.G.S.  British  Museum.  W.C. 


***  Omissions  having  occasionally  occurred  in  the  Annual  List  of  Deceased 
Members  as  announced  from  the  Chair  at  the  Anniversary  Meetings,  any  in¬ 
formation  on  that  subject,  as  also  notice  of  changes  of  Residence,  &c.,  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Kippist,  the  Librarian. 


Any  Candidate  for  admission  as  a  Fellow  must  be  proposed  on  a  written 
Certificate,  to  be  signed  by  three  or  more  Fellows,  from  their  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  or  knowledge  of  his  character  or  writings. 

Fellows,  on  their  election,  pay  an  Admission  Fee  of  £6,  and  are  thenceforth 
liable  to  an  annual  Contribution  of  £3,  which  may  be  compounded  for  at  any 
time  by  one  payment  of  <£30  in  lieu  of  all  future  contributions. 

Fellows  residing  abroad,  and  not  compounding,  are  required  to  provide  such 
security  for  the  payment  of  their  annual  Contributions  as  shall  be  satisfactory 

to  the  Council. 

The  Fellows  are  entitled  to  receive,  gratis ,  all  Volumes,  or  Parts  of  Volumes, 
of  the  Transactions  and  Journal,  that  may  be  published  after  their  Election, 
if  they  shall  have  made  Composition  in  lieu  of  Annual  Payments,  or  after 
they  shall  have  paid  one  yearly  Contribution :  and  they  may  be  supplied 
with  any  of  the  Volumes  published  before  their  Election,  at  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  under  the  common  selling  prices. 

The  set  of  the  first  twenty  vols.  of  the  Transactions  will  be  supplied  to 
Fellows  at  the  price  of  £20. 

Members  are  requested  to  apply  at  the  Apartments  of  the  Society,  to  Mr. 
Kippist,  Librarian,  for  such  volumes  as  they  may  be  entitled  to,  or  be  desirous 
to  purchase  :  but  no  Volume  can  be  delivered  gratis  to  a  Fellow  whose  yearly 
Contributions  are  in  arrear,  nor  can  any  be  delivered  unless  applied  for  within 
five  years  from  the  time  of  publication. 

The  Library  is  open  to  the  Fellows  and  their  friends  daily,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  4,  and  on  Meeting  days  at  7  p.m. 

With  certain  restrictions,  Fellows  are  allowed  to  borrow  Books  from  the 

Library. 
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Communications  intended  to  be  made  to  the  Society  may  be  addressed  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Society’s  Apartments,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London. 
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November  6,  1862. 

G-eorge  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

David  Lyall,  M.D.,  Surgeon  B.N.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

Dr.  Bowerbank,  F.B.S.  &  L.S.,  presented  a  marble  bust,  by- 
Mr.  Slater,  of  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the 
Society,  on  the  part  of  the  Linnean  Club,  to  whom  the  Special 
Thanks  of  the  Society  were  directed  to  be  presented,  for  this  very 
acceptable  and  valuable  donation. 

t  -  - 

The  Eev.  S.  Lucas  exhibited  a  dried  specimen  of  Carum  verticil - 
latum ,  found  near  Egloskerry,  Launceston,  Cornwall,  where  it  is 
very  abundant. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  On  Splanchnotrophus ,  an  undescribed  genus  of  Crustacea , 
parasitic  on  Nudibranchiate  Mollusca by  Albany  Hancock,  Esq., 
F.L.S.,  and  the  Bev.  Alfred  Merle  Norman,  M.A.  (See  ‘  Trans¬ 
actions,’  vol.  xxiv.  pt.  ii.) 

V  '  * 

2.  “  On  the  Species  of  PyramidellincB  found  in  Japan;”  by 
Arthur  Adams,  Esq.,  Surg.  B.N.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  (See  ‘  Zoological 
Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.). 
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The  President  announced  that  the  third  and  concluding  part  of 
yol.  xxiii.  of  the  Society’s  ‘  Transactions  ’  was  now  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  Fellows. 


November  20,  1862. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Anderson,  M.D.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

The  following  Paper  was  read,  viz. : — 

“  On  the  early  Stages  of  Development  of  Orthopterous  Insects 
by  Andrew  Murray,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Assistant-Secretary  B.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  &c.  (See  ‘  Zoological  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 


December  4,  1862. 

Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  M.D.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Frederic  Bird,  M.D.,  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Coast  and  Capital  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar,  in  the  suite  of  the  late  Mission  to  King  Badama ;  ”  by 
Charles  Meller,  M.D.,  Medical  Attendant  to  the  Embassy.  Com¬ 
municated  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.B.S.  &  L.S.  (See  ‘  Botanical 
Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

2.  “  On  the  Hairs  of  the  Carcinus  Manas by  W.  C.  McIntosh, 
M.D.  Communicated  by  Thomas  Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
(See  ‘  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  pt.  2.) 

3.  “Notes  on  the  Food  and  Parasites  of  the  Salmo  Salar  of 

the  Tay by  W.  C.  McIntosh,  M.D.  Communicated  by  Thomas 
Spencer  Cobbold,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  (See  ‘Zoological  Proceedings,’ 
vol.  vii.)  . ; 


December  18, 1862. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanbury,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  fruits 
of  Apeiba  membranacea  ?,  JEnterolobium  Timbouva ,  JE.  cyclocarpum , 
Prioria  copaifera ,  Cassia  moscTiata,  Inga  Mucuna,  Jacaranda  Jilici- 
Jolia ,  and  Carludovica  palmata,  from  Central  America. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz.  :• — 

1.  “  On  the  Form  of  the  Vascular  Fasciculi  in  certain  British 
Ferns;”  by  Arthur  H.  Church,  B.A.  Oxon.  Communicated  by 
William  Francis,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  (See  ‘Botanical  Proceedings,’ 
vol.  vii.) 

2.  “On  Welwitschia ,  a  new  genus  of  Onetacece by  J.  D. 
Hooker,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  F.Q.S.  (See  ‘Transactions,* 
vol.  xxiv.  pt.  1.) 


January  15,  1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Francis  Harris,  M.D. ;  the  Eev.  William  Williamson  Newbould ; 
and  Alfred  Sanders,  Esq.,  were  elected  Fellows. 

Sir  John  Bennett  Hearsey,  C.B.,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  a  case  of 
Indian  Sphing  idee,  chiefly  taken  by  himself  on  the  Plains  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  made  some  observations  upon  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  Notes  on  Loranthacece ,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera by 
Daniel  Oliver,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Prof.  Bot.  Univ.  Coll.  London.  (See 
*  Botanical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

2.  “  On  a  presumed  case  of  Parthenogenesis  in  a  Species  of 
Aberia by  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  (See  ‘Botanical 
Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

3.  “  On  a  new  Heliconia ,  with  the  Habit  of  a  Musa ,  sent  from 
New  Granada  by  M.  A.  Anthoine  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew;” 
by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.L.S.  (See  ‘  Botanical  Pro¬ 
ceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

4.  “  On  the  Germination  of  the  Seed  in  Cyclamen  repandum  and 
C.  persicum by  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

5.  “  On  the  Tecophilacece ,  a  Suborder  of  Iridece by  Friedrich 
Leybold.  Communicated  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.B.S.  &  L.S. 
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6.  44  Note  on  the  Seed-vessel  of  Trewia  nudijlora $”  by  E.  de 
Crespigny,  Esq.  Communicated  by  Daniel  Hanbury,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 

7.  44  On  the  Development  of  Chloeon  (Ephemera)  dimidiatum ,” 
part  1 ;  by  John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  &  L.S.  (See  4  Trans¬ 
actions,’  vol.  xxiv.  part  2.) 

8.  44  On  the  J apanese  Species  of  Leiostraca ;  ”  by  Arthur  Adams, 
Esq.,  E.L.S.  (See  4  Zoological  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

9.  44  On  the  Species  of  Bostriferous  Gasteropods  ( Strombidce , 
TricTiotropidce ,  Cyprceidce ,  and  Amphiperasidce)  found  in  Japan;” 
by  the  same.  (See  4  Zoological  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

10.  44  Catalogue  of  the  Hymenoptera  collected  by  Mr.  Wallace 
in  the  Islands  of  Mysol,  Ceram,  Timor,  &c. by  Erederick  Smith, 
Esq.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 
Communicated  by  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  E.B.S.,  Y.P.L.S.  (See 
4  Zoological  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

The  President  announced  that  vol.  xxiv.  part  1,  of  the  1  Trans¬ 
actions  ’  was  now  ready  for  distribution  to  the  Eellows. 


February  5,  1863. 

t  - 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Bobert  Braithwaite,  Esq.,  and  J.  Brooking  Bowe,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Eellows. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  11  On  the  existence  of  Two  Eorms,  and  on  their  reciprocal 
sexual  relation,  in  several  species  of  Linum by  Charles  Darwin, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  E.B.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c.  (See  ‘Botanical  Proceedings,’ 
vol.  vii.) 

2.  On  the  Spicula  contained  in  the  Wood  of  the  JVelwitschia, 
and  the  Crystals  pertaining  to  them.”  By  Colonel  Phillip  Yorke, 
E.B.S.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  J,  D.  Hooker,  E.B.S.,  &c.  (See 4  Bota¬ 
nical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 
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3.  “  Catalogue  of  tlie  Dipterous  Insects  collected  by  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  in  Waigiou,  My  sol,  and  North  Ceram,  with  descriptions  of 
new  Species by  Francis  Walker,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  (See  ‘  Zoological 
Proceedings,’  vol.  .) 


February  19,  1863. 

George  Eentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Bev.  S.  Owen  Glenie  and  Charles  Moore,  Esq.,  were  elected 
Fellows.  ^ 

The  following  Paper  was  read,  viz. : — 

44  On  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  the  Dracunculus,  or  Guinea- 
worm  by  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B.C.S.,  &c.  Com¬ 
municated  by  George  Busk,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Sec.  L.S.,  &c.  (See 
4  Transactions,’  \ol.  xxiv.  part  2.) 


March  5,  1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  Carmichael  McIntosh  was  elected  a  Fellow. 

General  Sir  J.  B.  Hearsey,  K.C.B.,  exhibited  a  box  of  Ocellated 
Moths  from  his  cabinet  of  Indian  Insects. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  F.B.S.  &  L.S.,  exhibited  a  fasciculus  of  Euro¬ 
pean  CichoracecB ,  named  and  prepared  by  Dr.  Schulz-Bipontinus. 

Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  the  cones  of  two  sup¬ 
posed  new  species  of  Pine  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  made 
some  observations  upon  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  44  Notes  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Aculeate 
Hymenojptera  collected  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago;”  by  Frederick  Smith,  Esq.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Communicated  by  W. 
W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  V.PJJi.S.  (See  4  Zoological  Proceed¬ 
ings,’  vol.  vii.) 
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2.  44  On  the  Parasitism  of  the  Mistletoe  ( Viscum  album )  ;”  by 
John  Harley,  M.D.  Communicated  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  E.L.S. 
(See  4  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  pt.  2.) 


March  19,  1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Hellier  Baily,  Esq. ;  George  Dickie,  M.D. ;  Augustus 
Thorne,  Esq. ;  and  William  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  Esq.,  were 
elected  Eellows. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  Description  of  some  remarkable  Malformations  affecting 
the  genus  Lolium\ ”  by  M.  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  E.L.S.  (See  4  Bo¬ 
tanical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

2.  44  On  the  Species  of  Fusidce  which  inhabit  the  Seas  of  Japan  j” 
by  Arthur  Adams,  Esq.,  E.L.S.  (See  ‘Zoological  Proceedings,’ 
vol.  vii.) 


April  2, 1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Bain  was  elected  an  Associate. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  44  On  the  Identification  of  the  Acanthacece  of  the  Linnean 
Herbarium;”  by  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D.,  E.L.S.  (See  ‘Bota¬ 
nical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

2.  “A  succinct  Eeview  of  recent  attempts  to  explain  several 
remarkable  facts  in  the  Physiology  of  Spiders  and  Insects;”  by 
John  Blackwall,  Esq.,  E.L.S.  (See  4  Zoological  Proceedings,’ 
vol.  vii.) 

3.  “Monograph  of  the  Eamily  of  Nitidulidce ,”  part  1;  by  An. 
drew  Murray,  Esq.,  E.L.S.  (See  4  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.) 
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April  16,  1863. 

Special  Meeting , 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Ernest  Adams,  M.D.,  and  Diehard  Hawksworth  Barnes,  Esq., 
were  elected  Eellows. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  The  commencement  of  a  Memoir  on  Restiacece ;  by  M.  T. 
Masters,  M.D.,  E.L.S. 

2.  “On  some  New  Species  of  Amomum  from  West  Africa;” 
by  Professor  Oliver,  E.L.S.,  and  Daniel  Hanbury,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 
(See  ‘  Botanical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

At  the  close  of  the  Ordinary  Meeting,  the  Society  proceeded  to 
consider  the  proposals  of  the  Council,  contained  in  the  following 
Circular : — 

Linnean  Society,  Burlington  House,  W. 

April  8,  1863. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  to  inform  you  that  a  Special  General  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  will  be  held  here  on  Thursday,  April  16th,  at 
half-past  eight  p.m.,  or  so  soon  after  as  the  business  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  Meeting  shall  be  concluded,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Council,  embodied  in  the  following  State¬ 
ment  : — 

“  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Linnean  Society,  numerous  objects 
of  Natural  History,  and  several  Collections,  were  presented  to 
the  Society,  and  received  with  the  general  and  somewhat  vague 
idea  of  forming  a  Museum  which,  together  with  the  Library, 
should  be  open  to  the  Eellows  for  consultation. 

“After  some  time,  however,  as  the  increasing  number  and 
bulk  of  these  collections  were  rapidly  filling  up  the  Society’s 
apartments,  without  any  prospect  of  rendering  the  majority  of 
them  available  for  use,  it  became  necessary  seriously  to  consider 
the  question  of  how  these  accumulations  should  be  dealt  with. 

“  It  was  at  once  evident  that,  with  the  extent  to  which  investi¬ 
gations  in  Natural  History  are  now  carried  out,  the  arrangement 
and  maintenance  of  a  General  Museum  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  really  useful,  would  require  a  Building, 
a  staff  of  Curators,  and  other  expenditure  far  beyond  the  means 
of  a  private  Society  like  ourselves,  even  should  we  forego  for  that 
purpose  other  expenses  which  might  much  more  immediately  tend 
to  the  promotion  of  the  Society’s  main  objects. 
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“  Ten  years  ago,  therefore,  the  Council,  after  much  deliberation, 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  for  their  guidance,  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  should  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  increase  and  maintenance 
of  the  Library,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  to  the  Fellows  the 
greatest  facilities  for  consulting  it,  to  the  enlargement  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  Society’s  publications,  and  to  the  arrangement 
and  maintenance  of  the  Linnean  and  some  other  detached  collec¬ 
tions  which  have  great  value  and  importance  in  themselves  inde¬ 
pendently  of  a  general  Museum ;  and  they  thenceforward  not 
only  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  Society’s  object 
to  form  such  a  general  Museum,  but  they  have  actually  declined 
several  large  collections  which  have  at  different  times  been  offered. 

“  It  has,  nevertheless,  again  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Council  that,  in  addition  to  the  old  stores,  a  gradual  accumulation 
has  taken  place  of  isolated  objects  and  small  collections,  and  that 
not  only  are  the  attics  and  garrets  full  of  parcels  and  cases  which 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  of  any  practical  use  in  their  present  state, 
but  that  the  wall-room  required  for  additional  book-shelves  is 
occupied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  thereupon  referred  to  the 
Library  Committee  to  examine  the  several  collections  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  apartments  ;  and,  upon  their  report,  the  Council  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Resolutions,  which,  as  they  entail  the  absolute 
disposal  of  a  portion  of  the  Society’s  property,  they  think  it  due 
to  the  Fellows  to  submit  for  their  sanction,  viz. : — 

“  1.  That,  in  addition  to  the  Library,  the  following  collections 
be  retained,  and  maintained  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
be  of  practical  use  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  Science  in 

The  Linnean  Herbarium  and  Collections  of  every  description. 
The  Herbarium  and  Collections  of  the  late  Sir  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith. 

The  East  Indian  Herbarium  presented  by  the  East  India 
Company,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  from  Hr.  Hors- 
field’s  Java  Collection  and  others. 

The  British  Herbarium. 

The  arranged  Australian  Herbarium. 

The  Collection  of  Fruits  and  other  objects  in  the  Cabinets 
presented  by  Mr.  Janson. 

The  Collection  of  British  Birds’  Eggs  of  the  late  Mr.  Salmon. 
The  Collection  of  Algse  of  the  late  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  some 
others  which,  being  bound  in  books,  may  be  considered  as 
portions  of  the  Library. 
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The  Council  would  have  been  very  desirous  to  add  to  these  a 
general  European  Herbarium,  had  they  not  found  that  it 
could  not  be  effected  without  withdrawing  from  the  general 
objects  of  the  Society,  Zoological  as  well  as  Botanical,  funds 
which  could  ill  be  spared  for  this  special  purpose. 

“  2.  That  the  Collection  of  Insects  and  Shells  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  be  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 

“  3.  That  the  duplicate  set  of  Dr.  Wallich’s  East  Indian  Her¬ 
barium  be  presented  to  the  Botanic  Harden,  Calcutta. 

“  4.  That  the  General  Herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  "Winch  be 
presented  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“  5.  That  the  remaining  Miscellaneous  Collections  be  sold, 
viz. : — 

Caley’s  Collection  of  Australian  Birds  and  Mammals ; 

Dr.  Pulteney’s  Collection  of  Shells  ; 

Two  Cabinets  containing  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Insects, 
&c. ; 

A  Cabinet  containing  animals  in  bottles  and  other  articles ; 

Acharius’s  Collection  of  Lichens  ; 

Salmon’s  European  Elora  ;  and 

Various  unarranged  Collections  of  Plants. 

“  6.  That  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  Books  for  the  Library.” 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

GEOBGE  BUSK,  Secretary. 

After  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Seemann,  seconded  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Godson,  and  resolved, 

“  That  the  further  consideration,  whether  it  would  be  expedient 
to  part  with  any  portion  of  the  Society’s  Collections,  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  4th  of  June.” 


May  7,  1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Charles  Bastian,  Esq.,  and  Henry  Tuke  Mennell,  Esq., 
were  elected  Eellow  s ;  and  Professor  Alexander  von  Bunge  was 
elected  a  Eoreign  Member. 
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A  Letter  was  read  from  Dr.  James  Salter,  announcing  the 
Donation,  on  the  part  of  the  following  Subscribers,  of  a  Portrait, 
by  Eddis,  of  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  Y.P.L.S.,  late  Secretary 
of  the  Society. 


George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President. 

John  Hogg,  Esq. 

Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H. 


C.  C.  Babington,  Esq. 

William  Baird,  M.D. 

J.  H.  Balfour,  M.D. 

Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  Y.  P. 

Eobert  Bentley,  Esq. 

Erancis  Boott,  M.D. 

J.  S.  Bowerbank,  LL.D. 

G.  B.  Buckton,  Esq. 

Sir  Charles  J.E.Bunbury,  Bart. 
George  Busk,  Esq.,  Sec.  L.S. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 
William  Carruthers,  Esq. 
Henry  Christy,  Esq. 

E.  W.  Cooke,  Esq. 

Hugh  Cuming,  Esq. 

Frederick  Currey,  Esq.,  Sec.  L.S. 
W.  E.  Daniell,  M.D. 

Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq. 

E.  J.  Earre,  M.D. 

William  Erancis,  Ph.D. 

John  Gould,  Esq. 

G.  E.  Gray,  Esq. 

J.  E.  Gray,  Ph.D. 

Edward  Hamilton,  M.D. 

Daniel  Hanbury,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 

W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D. 

Eobert  Heward,  Esq. 

W.  C.  Hewitson,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Hicks,  M.D. 


J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  Y.P. 
Eobert  Hudson,  Esq. 

E.  H.  Janson,  Esq. 

T.  C.  Janson,  Esq. 

John  Jesse,  Esq. 

Eichard  Kippist,  Libr.  L.S. 
Eobert  McAndrew,  Esq. 

John  Miers,  Esq. 

Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

T.  IN'.  E.  Morson,  Esq. 

Sir  E.  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B. 
Eev.  W.  W.  Newbould. 

Major  E.  J.  S.  Parry. 

Algernon  Peckover,  Esq. 

E.  C.  A.  Prior,  M.D. 

Charles  Eatcliff,  Esq. 

E.  C.  S.  Eoper,  Esq. 

S.  J.  A.  Salter,  M.B. 

W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Treas. 
and  Y.P. 

Berthold  Seemann,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.D. 
Thomas  Tingle,  Esq. 

John  Yan  Yoorst,  Esq. 

Eobert  Wakefield,  Esq. 

N.  B.  Ward,  Esq. 

Alfred  White,  Esq. 

Eobert  Wight,  M.D. 

James  Yates,  Esq. 


The  following  Papers  were  read ;  viz. — 

1.  “  On  two  aquatic  Hymenojpterct ,  one  of  which  uses  its  wings 
in  swimming;’5  by  John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c.  (See 
“  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  part  2). 
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2.  “  Note  on  the  Embryo  of  Ancistrocladus by  George  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.,  Pres.  L.S.,  and  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  V.P.L.S.  (See 
“  Botanical  Proceedings,”  vol.  vii.) 


May  25,  1863. 

Anniversary  Meeting. 

George  Bentbam,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

This  day  (the  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Linnaeus  having  fallen 
on  a  Sunday),  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  Charter  for  the 
Election  of  Council  and  Officers,  the  President  opened  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  with  the  following  Address  : — 

Gentlemen, 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  again  enabled,  on  meeting  you 
at  our  annual  gathering,  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  steady  pros¬ 
perity  of  our  Society.  Without  departing  from  the  rule  laid  down 
for  the  investment  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  compositions  received 
for  annual  payments,  about  eighty  guineas  have  been  expended  in 
the  course  of  the  year  in  the  purchase  and  binding  of  books  and 
cataloguing  the  library ;  the  usual  numbers  of  the  Journal  have  been 
published ;  and  two  parts  have  been  issued  of  our  4to  Transactions, 
containing  several  papers  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  second 
to  none  in  our  collection  in  value  and  importance.  But  again  I  must 
urge  you  not  to  relax  in  your  zealous  efforts  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  Society’s  pecuniary  resources.  Our  increasing  library,  and  the 
continued  use  of  it  made  by  the  Fellows,  may  require  additional 
assistance  in  its  care  ;  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Catalogue,  the 
transcription  of  which  in  its  new  form  is  now  completed,  should  be 
printed  for  circulation  amongst  us ;  and  there  are  several  works 
which  have  been  named  to  the  Library  Committee,  and  admitted  by 
them  to  be  desirable  purchases,  but  which  they  have  been  obliged  to 
defer  for  future  consideration,  as  being  beyond  the  means  that  could 
be  at  present  allotted  to  the  purpose.  With  a  small  but  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Society’s  income,  with  the  final  renunciation  of  the 
vain  efforts  to  form  a  general  museum,  which  I  trust  you  will  sanction 
at  your  next  Meeting,  I  am  confident  that,  under  the  liberal  regula¬ 
tions  established  for  the  loan  of  books,  or  for  their  consultation  at 
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Burlington  House,  the  scientific  benefit  derived  by  our  Fellows 
from  the  use  of  this  library  will  he  much  increased  from  year  to  year* 

In  the  wish  to  call  your  attention  periodically  to  the  present  state 
of  the  science  we  cultivate,  and  to  points  which  appear  more  especially 
to  require  investigation,  I  said  a  few  words  last  year  with  reference 
chiefly  to  systematic  and  descriptive  works.  I  would  now,  though 
with  much  greater  diffidence  of  my  powers  of  handling  the  subject, 
advert  shortly  to  that  important  branch  of  our  science  which  I  alluded 
to  last  year  under  the  name  of  Biology. 

But,  on  the  very  threshold,  a  question  arises  as  to  whether  this  term 
can  be  retained  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  I  believe  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  proposed — that  of  the  science  of  life ,  i.  e.  of  the  phenomena  of 
life,  in  contradistinction  to  the  description  and  classification  of  living 
beings  ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  recently  extended  to  the  general 
designation  of  everything  relating  to  living  beings,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  Mineralogy  and  other  physical  sciences  relating  to  inorganic 
matter,  so  as  to  include  Zoology  and  Botany  in  all  their  branches. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  if  a  simple  expression  be  really  needed,  the 
term  Biontology,  or  the  science  of  living  beings,  coined  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  (although  I  do  not  find  it  in  his  published  works  on  nomen¬ 
clature),  would,  it  appears  to  me,  have  been  better,  as  being  in  direct 
opposition  to  Palaeontology.  I  am  aware,  indeed,  that  language 
cannot  be  controlled  by  argument,  but  follows  authority  or  fashion ; 
and  if  Biology  continues  to  be  used  by  Professor  Huxley  and  other 
distinguished  public  lecturers  in  the  most  general  sense,  it  will  be  the 
one  which  will  be  definitively  attached  to  it.  I  would  observe,  however, 
that  Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  classification  of  sciences  (Novum  Organum 
renovatum,  3rd  ed.  p.  140),  separates  Biology  from  the  classificatory 
sciences ;  and  even  Professor  Huxley  on  several  occasions  appears  to 
have  the  phenomena  of  life  more  especially  in  view  when  referring 
to  Biology.  Several  Continental  naturalists  also  use  Biology  in  the 
limited  sense  above  alluded  to. 

The  science  of  life  relates  to  the  life  of  the  species  and  to  that  of 
the  individual.  The  life  of  the  species  includes  its  origin,  increase, 
dispersion,  migrations,  diminution,  and  final  extinction.  This  is 
touching  on  delicate  ground,  which  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
avoided ;  but  the  subject  has  acquired  that  degree  of  importance,  that 
no  biological  investigations  can  now  be  considered  satisfactory  which 
do  not  apply  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  great  questions  in  agitation. 
And  first  I  must  enter  a  strong  protest  against  all  attempts  to  intro¬ 
duce  personal  feelings  and  moral  prejudice  into  the  discussion.  It 
is  quite  unworthy  of  a  searcher  after  truth,  such  as  every  naturalist 
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professes  to  be,  to  endeavour  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  observations  of 
some  of  our  most  accurate  botanists  and  zoologists,  by  representing 
them  as  “  tinged  with  Darwinism  and  on  the  other  hand,  I  scarcely 
think  that  due  allowance  is  made  for  those  who,  like  myself,  through 
a  long  course  of  study  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  had  been 
led  more  and  more  to  believe  in  the  immutability  of  species  within 
certain  limits,  and  have  now  felt  their  theories  rudely  shaken  by  the 
new  light  opened  on  the  held  by  Mr.  Darwin,  but  who  cannot  sur¬ 
render  at  discretion  so  long  as  many  important  outworks  remain 
contestable.  Difference  of  opinion  and  eagerness  of  support  of  op¬ 
posite  theories  act  as  a  great  incentive  to  the  investigation  of  hidden 
facts,  and  thus  promote  the  cause  of  science,  but  only  so  long  as  they 
are  carried  on  without  personalities  and  without  dogmatism  on  the 
one  hand  or  virulence  on  the  other.  Although,  therefore,  we  cannot 
allow  the  time  of  our  own  meetings  nor  the  pages  of  our  publication 
to  be  devoted  to  the  abstract  discussion  of  any  such  theories,  yet  we 
should  give  every  encouragement  to  the  search  after  facts,  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  irrespective  of  what  we  may  deem  extravagant 
in  the  results  which  might  be  deduced  from  them. 

Passing  over  the  purely  speculative  part  of  the  subject,  as  to  how 
the  first  species  or  series  of  species  originated,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  utterly  beyond  human  comprehension,  and  which,  whatever 
theory  we  adopt,  we  must  believe  without  material  evidence,  I  take 
it  to  be  generally  admitted  that,  previous  to  the  races  of  living  beings, 
animal  or  vegetable,  which  now  cover  our  globe,  it  was  inhabited  by 
animals  and  plants,  as  numerous,  perhaps,  and  in  many  respects  as 
diversified  as  those  of  the  present  day,  but  totally  distinct  from  them 
as  to  species,  and  that  the  real  question  is  how  the  one  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  other. 

The  extinction  of  ancient  races  is  comparatively  easy  of  compre¬ 
hension.  We  all  see  how  species  gradually  disappear  from  particular 
districts,  and  how  many  are  becoming  exceedingly  rare  in  any 
country ;  and  we  have  at  least  the  Dodo  amongst  animals,  and  the 
St.  Helena  Trochetias  amongst  plants,  which  are  now  believed  to  be 
totally  extinct,  although  we  have  specimens  prepared  from  the  life 
during  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed  since  natural-history  collec¬ 
tions  were  first  formed.  The  discussion  as  to  whether  the  majority  of 
ancient  species  have  disappeared  by  a  similar  gradual  extinction,  or 
by  sudden  convulsions,  belongs  more  to  geologists  than  to  ourselves. 
But  of  the  commencement  of  any  one  species  we  have  no  human 
record,  and,  as  far  as  naturalists  are  concerned,  we  must  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on  circumstantial  evidence. 
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Three  different  hypotheses  are  now  more  or  less  nnder  discussion. 

1.  That  the  individuals  now  living  have  descended  from  as  many 
common  stocks  as  there  are  distinguishable  varieties  or  geographical 
races  or  areas  of  dispersion,  these  common  stocks  being  the  result  of 
special  creations,  either  simultaneous  or  consecutive. 

2.  That  the  whole  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  each  species 
(including  often  several  more  or  less  permanent  races)  are  descended 
from  one  specially  created  common  stock,  from  which  they  have 
gradually  spread  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world  they  now  in¬ 
habit. 

3.  That  the  races  now  occupying  the  globe  are  lineally  descended 
from  those  ancient  and  very  different  races  which  preceded  them,  by 
a  gradual  process  of  variation  and  extinction,  according  to  pre- 
established  laws  still  more  or  less  actively  in  operation. 

The  first  hypothesis,  that  of  several  centres  of  creation  or  origin 
for  each  species,  was  a  favourite  one  among  several  Continental 
naturalists,  especially  botanists,  a  quarter  or  half  a  century  since. 
It  is,  I  believe,  still  maintained,  either  directly  or  disguised  under 
the  form  of  admitting  distance  of  geographical  area  as  a  specific 
distinction,  by  Agassiz,  by  Carl  Miiller  and  others  in  Germany,  as 
well  as  by  some  Trench  botanists  of  the  school  of  Lecoq,  whose  volu¬ 
minous  writings  on  geographical  botany  I  do  not  find  in  any  of  our 
libraries,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  refer  to.  My  recollection  of 
them  is,  however,  that  the  speculations  they  contain  are  founded  chiefly 
on  the  geology  and  botany  of  a  very  limited  district,  and  therefore 
of  little  weight  with  the  general  naturalist.  And  when  Lyell,  Eorbes, 
and  others  broke  down  the  limits  previously  assigned  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  dispersion  by  the  prevalent  ideas  of  impassable  geographical 
obstacles,  the  theory  of  separate  creations  became  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  account  for  observed  phenomena  :  it  was  tacitly  given  up  by 
many,  and  openly  renounced  by  A.  DeCandolle  in  his  4  Geographic 
Botanique.’  It  has,  however,  been  recently  revived  by  some  ethno¬ 
logists,  and  especially  by  the  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society, 
Mr.  J.  Crawfurd,  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  that  Society.  His 
arguments  however  relate  exclusively  to  Man,  and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  based  not  so  much  on  difficulties  of  dispersion  as  upon  the  sup¬ 
posed  immutability  of  races  when  not  modified  by  hybridism,  on  the 
presumed  distinctness  of  type  in  languages,  and  other  questions  of 
fact  upon  which  ethnologists  are  by  no  means  unanimous. 

The  second  hypothesis,  that  of  the  independent  creation  of  one 
common  stock  for  each  species  now  existing  on  the  globe,  has  been 
at  all  times  the  one  most  generally  received,  acknowledged,  and  taught 
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by  authority.  It  has  been  supported  by  observations  so  numerous 
in  every  branch  of  natural  history,  that,  when  assailed,  it  has  only 
been  thought  necessary  summarily  to  refute  any  theories  that  may 
have  been  raised  in  opposition  to  it.  This  was  an  easy  task  so  long 
as  those  theories  were  confined  to  mere  speculations ;  and  even  now 
that  the  plausible  application  of  undeniable  facts  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  serious  objections,  or  at  any  rate  of  important  exceptions,  has 
caused  a  revolution  in  the  views  of  many  eminent  naturalists,  there 
are  others  who  still  more  or  less  maintain  the  unity  and  original 
independence  of  existing  species. 

The  third  hypothesis,  that  the  present  species  are  lineally  descended 
from  preexisting  ones  by  a  process  of  gradual  variation,  was  gene¬ 
rally  treated  as  an  idle  speculation,  and,  whenever  brought  forward, 
only  broached  to  be  almost  unanimously  rejected,  until  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  4  Origin  of  Species.’  This  remarkable  work 
has  carried  more  or  less  of  conviction  into  such  minds  as  those  of 
Lyell,  Hooker,  A.  Gray,  A.  DeCandolle,  and  others  whose  previous 
arguments  pointed  towards  a  contrary  direction ;  it  has  met  with  the 
most  cordial  adoption  on  the  part  of  many  eminent  men  who  had 
not  so  committed  themselves,  and  has  excited  in  a  large  proportion 
of  other  naturalists  doubts  as  to  their  previous  firmest  convictions. 
This  has  been  effected  rather  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  new 
principle  applied  to  phenomena  previously  observed, but  little  attended 
to,  and  now  first  placed  in  juxtaposition,  than  by  the  discovery  of 
any  remarkable  hitherto  hidden  phenomenon.  By  connecting  the 
hereditary  diversities  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  form  in  the 
offspring  of  a  species,  with  the  premature  destruction  from  external 
causes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  offspring  produced,  and  by 
supposing  that  permanence  would  be  given  to  those  varieties  alone 
whose  hereditary  constitution  is  the  best  suited  to  resist  or  survive 
these  causes  of  destruction,  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  how  specific 
changes  may  take  place ;  and  by  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  number 
of  carefully  observed  or  well- authenticated  facts,  aided  by  great 
lucidity  of  exposition  and  powers  of  argument,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  show  how  they  do  take  place.  His  is  not  therefore  a  theory 
capable  of  proof,  but  “  an  unimpeachable  example  of  a  legitimate 
hypothesis  ”  requiring  verification,  as  defined  by  J.  S.  Mill  in  his 
excellent  chapter  on  Hypothesis,  commencing  the  second  volume  of 
his  Logic.  Mr.  Darwin  has  proceeded  with  this  verification  so  far 
as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  permits ;  and  we  must,  I  think, 
cordially  agree  with  the  same  distinguished  logician,  that  he  has 
u  opened  a  path  of  inquiry  full  of  promise,  the  results  of  which  no 
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one  can  foresee,”  and  that  it  is  “  a  wonderful  feat  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  and  ingenuity  to  have  rendered  so  bold  a  suggestion,  which  the 
first  impulse  of  every  one  was  to  reject  at  once,  admissible  and  dis¬ 
cussible  even  as  a  conjecture  ”  (Mill’s  Logic,  5th  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  18)*. 

Into  the  discussion  itself  of  the  points  in  which  I  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Darwin’s  conclusions  it  is  not 
my  intention,  nor  scarcely  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  our  Society, 
to  enter ;  but,  as  it  is  our  special  province  to  collect  facts  bearing 
upon  that  or  any  other  biological  hypothesis,  it  has  been  my  wish  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  discussion  and  verification  of  his  views  have 
proceeded  since  the  publication  of  his  work. 

The  reviews,  analyses,  and  criticisms  which  have  appeared  have 
been  numberless.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  almost  every 
periodical  professing  to  treat  occasionally  or  specially  of  scientific 
questions ;  it  has  been  handled  by  most  of  the  eminent  naturalists  of 
the  day,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I  certainly  can  have  no  pretension 
to  have  read  anything  like  the  whole  of  these  productions.  I  have, 
however,  looked  through  all  that  have  come  in  my  way,  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  those  to.  which  more  weight  was  attached  from  the 
names  of  their  authors,  avowed  or  presumed,  including  several  which 
Mr.  Darwin  kindly  indicated  to  me  as  containing  the  best  arguments 
opposed  to  his  views,  out  of  a  collection  of  about  ninety  he  had  before 
him. 

The  majority  of  the  reviews  published  on  the  first  appearance  of 
his  work,  intended  mostly  for  the  general  reader,  and  more  or  less 
hostile  to  Mr,  Darwin’s  views,  dwelt  more  on  the  ultimate  results 
he  hinted  at  as  derivable  from  his  hypothesis,  than  on  the  observa¬ 
tions  and  arguments  on  which  he  founded  it.  This  enlisting  of 
popular  or  religious  feeling  in  the  subject,  successful  as  it  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  crude  speculations  of  Lamarck  or  of  the  4  Yestiges 
of  Creation,’  so  little  supported  by  observation  of  facts,  has  been 
of  little  avail  when  opposed  to  the  lucid  juxtaposition  and  calm 
consideration  of  carefully  observed  phenomena,  even  though  in 
several  cases  an  unworthy  attempt  was  made  to  depreciate  the  num¬ 
ber  and  accuracy  of  these  observations  and  to  cast  a  general  slur 
uptfh  the  line  of  argument  adopted.  Such  criticisms  are  now,  how¬ 
ever,  forgotten,  and  it  is  therefore  useless  to  specialize  them.  Many 

*  Although  I  follow  others  in  putting  forward  Mr.  Darwin  alone  as  the  ori¬ 
ginator  of  this  hypothesis,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace 
to  having  independently,  and  at  the  same  time,  suggested  the  main  ideas  on  which 
it  rests  (see  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zoology,  iii.  p.  45) ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Darwin  alone 
who  has  methodized  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  into  a  tangible  hypothesis. 
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others  give  an  analysis  more  or  less  perfect  and  more  or  less  con¬ 
scientious  of  the  book,  but  none  have  appeared  to  me  so  good  or  so 
clear  in  this  respect  as  Mr.  Darwin’s  own  summaries  of  his  several 
chapters. 

Amongst  the  favourable  reviews  by  distinguished  men  who  have 
more  or  less  adopted  Mr.  Darwin’s  views,  the  best  I  have  seen  are 
those  of  Dr.  Edouard  Claparede  (who,  in  the  Revue  Germanique  for 
August  and  September  1861,  gives  a  good  summary,  dressed  up  in 
language  very  appropriate  for  a  Erench  reader)  and,  above  all,  of 
Dr.  Asa  Gray,  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  under  the  title  of 
4  Natural  Selection  not  inconsistent  with  Natural  Theology.’  The 
chief  object  of  this  remarkable  dissertation  appears  to  have  been  the 
removal  of  the  prejudices  excited  by  religious  views ;  and  the  question 
is  no  doubt  exceedingly  well  put  for  the  purpose.  This  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  an  aspect  under  which  purely  logical  argument  is  likely  to  be 
of  much  avail.  His  opponents  reply  that  his  Natural  Theology  is 
not  Religion.  Our  religious  instructors  have  always  interpreted  or 
enforced  great  moral  truths  by  illustrations  taken  from  the  physical 
world ;  and  these  illustrations,  in  order  to  have  due  effect,  have  ap¬ 
plied  rather  to  physical  phenomena  as  generally  understood  by  the 
community  addressed,  than  as  they  might  be  found  to  be  in  a  future 
and  more  enlightened  age.  Thus  it  is  that  many  errors,  like  the 
astronomy  of  the  middle  ages,  have  at  various  times  become  incor¬ 
porated  with  religious  belief.  It  is  therefore  a  dangerous  thing  for 
lay  naturalists  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  facts  they  ascertain  with 
religious  traditions.  It  seems  to  me  much  wiser  to  leave  it  to  theo¬ 
logians  and  churchmen  gradually  to  make  themselves  so  far  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  progress  of  science  as  to  modify  accordingly  that 
which  is  illustrative  only  in  the  lessons  they  teach,  separating  it 
in  their  minds  from  that  wrhich  is  essential  in  their  doctrines. 

The  best  objections  which  I  have  seen  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  views  on 
scientific  grounds,  independently  of  their  ultimate  tendency,  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  those  of  E.  J.  Pictet  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle  de 
Geneve  for  March  1860,  and  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Bronn  in  a  final  chapter 
of  his  German  translation  of  the  4  Origin  of  Species ;’  but  especially 
the  former,  which  afford  a  good  example  of  the  lucidity  of  exposition 
which  has  characterized  many  Genevese  philosophers.  Some  of  his 
objections  have  been  taken  up  by  Claparede,  Asa  Gray,  and  others, 
as  well  as  by  Darwin  himself,  vfho  fully  admits  their  force,  although 
he  believes  them  to  be  outweighed  by  the  counter  arguments  by 
wTiich  he  has  tested  his  hypothesis. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  purely  argumentative  parts  of  most  of 
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these  reviews  there  is  a  general  logical  confusion  which  it  is  often 
very  difficult  to  get  over ;  this  arises  from  that  aptness  of  illustration 
and  figurative  language  which  form  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Mr. 
Darwin’s  works.  It  seems  to  carry  his  supporters,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  the  author  himself,  beyond  strict  logical  bounds  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  his  opponents,  feeling  themselves  led  unconsciously  into 
conclusions  which  they  believe  to  be  unsound,  but  of  which  they  do 
not  see  the  fallacy,  are  induced  to  mistrust  the  substantial  arguments 
adduced.  An  apt  illustration  has  a  great  persuasive  influence,  but 
it  is  no  argument.  The  comparison  of  the  origin  of  species  with  the 
origin  of  language,  so  well  worked  out  by  Lyell,  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
position  of  fallacies  in  some  of  the  arguments  opposed  to  Darwin’s 
hypothesis,  but  it  is  no  evidence  in  its  favour ;  the  two  series  of 
phenomena  not  being  ejusdem  generis,  what  is  known  in  the  one  is 
no  guide  to  what  is  unknown  in  the  other.  So  it  is  also  with  the 
comparison  of  the  divergence  and  development  of  varieties  with  that 
of  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  many  others  that  explain  his  views 
to  his  audience  but  must  not  be  considered  as  supporting  them. 
Again,  the  figurative  terms  4  Laws  of  Nature,’  4  Struggle  for  Life,’ 
4  Natural  Selection,’ 4  the  good  of  the  Species,’  although  well-devised 
and  indispensable  implements  of  reasoning,  yet  require  the  greatest 
caution  in  their  use,  from  the  great  difficulty  in  keeping  one’s  mind 
constantly  alive  to  the  difference  between  the  real  and  figurative 
meaning  of  the  words,  or  between  their  partial  and  general  appli¬ 
cation.  A  social  law  is  a  command  issued  by,  or  the  expressed 
or  implied  will  of,  an  individual  or  a  community :  as  this  is  the 
most  familiar  to  us  of  all  laws,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  in 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  are  but  observed  sequences  of 
phenomena),  to  separate  in  our  mind  these  facts,  which  we  can  ob¬ 
serve,  from  a  presumed  Will  which  we  cannot  investigate.  Thus 
J.  S.  Mill  in  his  treatise  on  Logic,  besides  defining  the  expression 
at  the  outset,  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  all  confu¬ 
sion,  frequently  to  amplify  it  into  44  laws  or  observed  uniformities 
of  Nature.”  The  same  personification  of  nature  in  44  Natural  Selec¬ 
tion,”  or  in  explaining  44  the  course  of  Nature,”  carries  the  mind 
rather  to  the  presumed  course  of  action  of  an  intelligent  being  than 
to  what  it  is  particularly  intended  to  convey — a  generalization  of 
observed  phenomena, — besides  that  in  all  personifications  it  is  so 
difficult  entirely  to  discard  all  idea  of  human  motives  of  action.  Still 
more  confusion  and  misunderstanding  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  arguments 
appear  to  me  to  have  prevailed  relating  to  the  44  Struggle  for  Life.” 
The  direct  signification  of  an  active  struggle  between  individuals  or 
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communities  has  been  confounded  with  that  passive  and  figurative 
struggle  between  species  which  he  has  so  graphically  depicted.  Both 
are  observed  in  nature :  the  former,  more  evident  to  the  senses,  usually 
takes  place  between  individuals  or  communities  widely  distant  in  the 
scale  of  organized  beings ;  the  latter,  between  species  or  races  the 
most  closely  allied.  So  again,  in  the  criticisms  of  the  proposition 
that  characters  selected  are  only  such  as  are  “  good  for  the  being,” 
I  observe  that  this  expression  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  restricted 
to  the  immediate  material  benefit  of  the  individual — without  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  is  meant  to  include  any  modification,  however  trifling, 
which  of  itself  or  through  other  properties  with  which  it  is  in  some 
mysterious  manner  connected  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  escape  from  destruction  or  to  the  facilities  of  multiplication  and 
dispersion  of  the  race.  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  infer  that  better 
terms  than  any  of  the  above  could  have  been  chosen,  but  only  to 
insist  that  in  their  use  we  must  never  forget  that  they  are  figurative, 
not  direct. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  verification  or  refutation  of  the  Dar¬ 
winian  hypothesis  by  actual  investigation,  there  has  not  been  time 
yet  for  much  progress.  Mr.  Darwin  has  not  yet  published  those 
detailed  evidences  of  his  propositions  which  might  give  to  fresh  ob¬ 
servers  a  fair  starting-point,  and  it  is  only  from  naturalists  who  have 
long  given  up  their  minds  to  similar  subjects  that  we  can  for  some 
time  expect  anything  important  for  or  against  his  views.  What  has 
as  yet  been  published  of  any  merit,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  more  or 
less  in  their  favour.  Sir  C.  Byell’s  already  celebrated  work  on  the 
Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  has  now  been  duly 
appreciated  by  most  naturalists.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  mo 
to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  the  most  important  portion,  the  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Glacial  theory ;  for  the  details  are  purely  geological, 
although  in  its  general  results  it  bears  strongly  on  botanical  and 
zoological  theories  of  geographical  dispersion.  The  accumulated 
evidences  of  man’s  antiquity  which  give  the  title  to  the  work  are 
also  rather  geological  and  ethnological  than  biological,  their  chief 
bearing  upon  the  present  question  being  the  throwing  so  much  fur¬ 
ther  back  in  point  of  time  the  probability  of  the  human  species 
having  the  same  limits  of  variability  as  in  the  present  day.  The 
third  portion,  relating  directly  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  is  chiefly 
argumentative,  but  full  of  considerations  of  great  value,  derived  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  geological  facts  connected  with  them. 
Some  others  may  require  further  explanation — when,  for  instance 
(p.  446),  it  is  assumed  that  aberrant  and  highly  specialized  types 
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have  the  smallest  possible  aptitude  for  deviating  in  new  directions, 
which  does  not  seem  quite  consonant  with  the  general  law  of  un¬ 
limited  divergence  relied  on  by  Darwin  and  Hooker.  But  these  are 
minor  points,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  great  weight  we  should 
attach  to  Sir  Charles’s  authority,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  we 
look  for  the  decision  he  has  come  to  on  this  great  question.  This  is 
not  very  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  the  impression  conveyed  is,  that  he 
is  generally  convinced  of  the  derivative  origin  of  the  present  species, 
although  he  may  leave  it  an  open  question  whether  there  may  not 
be  exceptions,  especially  with  regard  to  man.  That  Professor  Huxley 
has  no  scruples  in  accepting  the  theory  without  any  exception  is 
evident  from  the  perusal  of  his  ‘  Lectures  on  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of  Organic  Nature.’ 

Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  is  well  known  to  have  fully  adopted  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  views.  His  general  proficiency  in  physical  sciences,  added  to 
great  natural  powers  of  observation,  enabled  him  to  derive  peculiar 
advantage  from  the  means  of  investigation  afforded  to  him  during  his 
expeditions  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  to  the  Himalayan  re¬ 
gions,  and  to  give  a  right  direction  to  his  laborious  studies  at  home. 
His  admirable  essay  on  the  Flora  of  Australia,  bearing  much  upon 
the  present  question,  and  that  on  the  Arctic  Flora  written  in  a  great 
measure  in  direct  reference  to  it,  carry  therefore  deservedly  very  great 
weight,  and  must  be  studied  by  all  who  apply  themselves  to  it.  My 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  him  from  his  childhood  enables  me 
fully  to  appreciate  both  his  accuracy  and  his  inductive  powers ;  and 
if  I  do  not  always  agree  to  all  the  conclusions  he  comes  to,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  think  that,  like  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  his  generalizations 
sometimes  go  beyond  what  is  strictly  justified  by  the  premises,  even 
when  the  facts  relied  upon,  which  are  themselves  generalizations,  are 
sufficiently  established. 

M.  A.  DeCandolle’s  interesting  paper,  entitled  (  Etude  sur  l’Espece,’ 
from  the  Bibliotheque  ITniverselle  of  Nov.  1862,  shows  that  the 
study  of  the  characters  of  a  large  group  of  very  variable  but  very 
conspicuous  plants,  both  recent  and  fossil,  inclines  him  towards  the 
adoption  in  a  great  measure  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  derivative  origin. 
As,  however,  he  does  not  admit  the  idea  of  a  physiological  species 
less  indefinite  in  its  limits  than,  nor  even  as  definite  as,  those  higher 
groups  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  arbitrary,  I  can¬ 
not  well  trace  out  the  line  of  reasoning  he  must  have  pursued. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bates  undertook  with  Mr.  Wallace  an  expedition  to  the 
Amazons,  of  which  one  of  the  express  objects  was  to  collect  facts 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  species,”  and  re- 
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rnained  there  four  years  with  Mr.  Wallace,  and  seven  years  more 
after  his  companion  had  left  him.  Since  his  return  to  England,  be¬ 
sides  the  rich  harvests  he  had  made  as  a  zoological  collector,  he  has 
fully  proved  how  eminently  he  was  also  qualified  to  make  those  ob¬ 
servations  we  expect  from  a  travelling  naturalist.  His  valuable 
paper  on  the  Heliconidse  of  the  Amazon  Yalley,  in  the  last  part  of  the 
twenty-third  volume  of  our  Transactions,  aims  especially  at  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  changes  taking  place  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Darwinian  hypothesis ;  and  the  observations  connected  with  zoolo¬ 
gical  and  especially  entomological  biology  dispersed  through  his 
‘  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons  ’  bear  frequently  on  those  concurrences 
of  circumstances  which  may  influence  the  preservation  of  what  we 
usually  term  accidental  varieties,  and  ther  gradual  extinction  of 
typical  forms. 

Dr.  Carpenter’s  great  work  on  Eoraminifera  is  pregnant  with  facts 
illustrative  of  an  unbroken  continuity  of  animal  descent  from  the 
earliest  geological  periods  where  remains  can  be  traced  to  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Falconer’s  elaborate  paper  on  Elephants,  recent  and  fossil, 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Natural  History  Eeview,  exhibits,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained  from  teeth  alone,  on  the  one  hand,  long  periods 
of  fixity  of  type  in  some  of  the  species,  and  on  the  other  hand  close 
affinity  between  the  extinct  Elephants  of  Europe  and  some  of  the 
Indian  ones  which  preceded  or  followed  them.  Professor  0.  Heer  and 
Count  G.  de  Saporta’s  independent  researches  on  the  European  Flora 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  notwithstanding  the  more  than  doubtful  de¬ 
termination  of  the  maj  ority  of  the  fragments  described,  yet,  in  the  few 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  show  a  much  closer  connexion 
with  recent  vegetation  than  had  been  hitherto  supposed.  All  descrip¬ 
tive  works,  in  short,  now  published  in  which  species  are  considered  in 
a  general  point  of  view,  with  reference  to  their  areas,  geographical  re¬ 
presentatives,  and  affinities,  recent  or  extinct,  must  furnish  data  of 
more  or  less  importance  to  the  investigator  of  historical  biology. 

As  a  general  result  it  appears  to  me  that  the  tide  of  opinion  among 
philosophical  naturalists  is  setting  fast  in  favour  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
hypothesis.  The  accuracy  of  his  facts  is  no  longer  contested,  and 
much  of  his  reasoning  must  be  admitted  as  unanswered  and  unanswer¬ 
able.  There  are,  I  believe,  few,  if  any,  who  really  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject,  who  would  now  deny  that  great,  though  very  gradual,  changes 
do  result  from  those  successive  concurrences  of  phenomena  figura¬ 
tively  called  natural  selection,  or  that  there  is  every  probability  that 
a  considerable  number  of  what  we  term  allied  species  may  be  de¬ 
scended  from  some  common  ancestor,  which,  if  presented  to  us,  we 
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should  pronounce  specifically  distinct  from  any  of  them.  The  great 
objections  still  urged  are  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  data  yet  ascertained 
for  the  extension  of  the  principle  to  all  changes  and  to  all  species ; 
and  whilst  many  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  generalizations  may  be  considered 
as  adopted,  there  are  others  which  many  persons  are  disposed  to 
refer  for  further  proof,  and  many  objects  of  research  more  or  less  rele¬ 
vant,  indicated  only  by  him,  are  still  obscured  from  our  view.  But  a 
conscientious  investigation  of  all  doubtful  questions  connected  with 
the  subject,  if  carried  on  by  competent  men  under  the  influence  of 
rival  theories,  must  surely  lead  us  many  a  step  further  in  the  explo¬ 
ration  of  that  field  towards  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  made  an  immense 
stride,  inasmuch  as  he  has  broken  down  the  barriers  which  guarded 
its  entrance,  but  which  as  yet  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
panse  which  lies  before  us. 

Next  to  the  origin  of  species  comes  a  question  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  but  which  may  be  independently  investigated — that  of 
their  dispersion  and  migrations,  forming  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  geographical  zoology  and  botany.  Among  zoologists  I  do 
not  find  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  general  consideration  of 
geographical  distribution  as  among  botanists ;  I  have  not  heard,  at 
least,  of  any  general  work  on  the  subject  recently  published.  Our  own 
publications  show,  however,  that  the  subject  is  now  attracting  their 
attention.  Dr.  Sclater’s  paper  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Birds  in  the  Zoological  portion  of  our  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  130),  and  on 
the  Zoology  of  New  Guinea  in  the  same  volume  (p.  149),  point  to  a  fact 
of  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  geological  history  of  our 
globe,  which  has  been  more  fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his 
paper  on  the  Zoological  Geography  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  in  the 
same  Journal  (vol.  iv.  p.  172),  viz.  the  marked  distinction  between 
the  Faunas  of  the  eastern  and  western  islands.  We  know  not  how  far 
this  may  be  confirmed  in  botany :  the  vegetation  of  the  great  eastern 
islands  of  Celebes  and  New  Guinea  has  been  but  little  investigated ; 
but  as  yet  the  few  Australian  types  found  beyond  the  nearest  islands 
have  been  gathered  in  the  mountains  of  Borneo,  where  the  Australian 
fauna  is  found  to  be  entirely  absent.  Mr.  A.  Murray  has  given  us 
some  notes  on  the  distribution  of  the  insects  of  Old  Calabar ;  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Smith,  in  a  paper  now  printing  for  the  next  part  of  our 
Journal,  has  tabulated  that  of  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  forming 
part  of  the  extensive  collection  of  insects  made  by  Mr.  Wallace  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  We  may  hope  that  this  experienced  natu¬ 
ralist  will  himself  methodize  for  us  the  general  results  deducible  from 
his  materials ;  and  I  trust  that  we  may  also  induce  Mr.  Bates  to  com- 
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municate  to  us  some  of  the  numerous  observations  he  has  made  in 
geographical  entomology. 

Geographical  botany  has  of  late  years  been  much  attended  to,  and 

generally  pursued  in  a  right  direction.  M.  A.  DeCandolle,  whose 

great  general  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  1855,  I  have  had 

other  opportunities  of  reporting  upon,  has  resumed  some  questions 

/ 

concerning  it  in  his  paper  above  quoted,  ‘  Etude  sur  l’Espece,’  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Universelle.  Dr.  Hooker’s  Essay  on  the  Elora 
of  Australia,  already  quoted,  is  the  best  exposition  I  am  acquainted 
with  of  the  geographical  relations  of  the  flora  of  any  country,  and 
acquires  a  double  importance  from  the  peculiarities  of  that  flora. 
His  paper  on  the  Distribution  of  Arctic  Plants,  in  the  23rd  volume  of 
our  Transactions,  gives  us  his  views  of  the  effects  of  climatic  changes 
during  the  Glacial  period  on  the  contraction,  extension,  or  other 
changes  in  the  area  of  plants ;  and  that  on  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Natural  History  Keview  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  representative  or  geographical  species  or  races.  Dr. 
A.  Gray,  in  his  papers  illustrative  of  the  Elora  of  Japan,  has  worked 
out  the  hypothesis  of  an  ancient  connexion  between  Western  North 
America  and  Eastern  Asia  at  a  latitude  or  with  a  climate  admitting 
of  the  passage  of  those  North  American  forms  which  appear  to  have 
travelled  across  Asia  to  Western  Europe — an  idea  which  I  also  had 
taken  up  in  a  paper  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  British 
Plants,  read  at  one  of  your  meetings  in  the  close  of  the  year  1858, 
but  withdrawn  from  publication  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
work,  which  obliged  me  to  reconsider  several  opinions  I  had  given. 
Prof.  0.  Heer  and  Count  G.  de  Saporta  have,  on  the  contrary,  in 
their  above-mentioned  investigations  of  the  Elora  of  the  Tertiary 
period,  considered  that  there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  direct  and  pro¬ 
longed  communication  across  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and 
North  America.  Prof.  Oliver,  however,  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the 
Natural  History  He  view,  has  shown  that  the  facts  observed  tend 
rather  to  confirm  Asa  Gray’s  hypothesis  of  the  migration  having 
taken  place  through  Japan.  And,  generally  speaking,  botanists  seem 
now  to  be  aware  that,  although  accuracy  of  detail  is,  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  science  the  indispensable  foundation  on  which 
theories  must  be  built,  yet,  that,  as  a  science,  geographical  botany 
does  not  consist  merely  in  the  precise  demonstration  of  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  a  species  fixed,  by  accidents  of  soil,  climate,  exposure,  or 
treatment,  in  one  minute  portion  of  the  area  it  occupies,  but  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  general  results  of  any  value,  the  whole  area 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
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evidences  we  possess  of  its  greater  or  less  extension  in  former  times, 
to  its  relation  to  that  of  representative  or  allied  species,  to  its  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  geological  records  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  and  to  its 
relation  to  the  areas  occupied  by  animals,  especially  by  those  insects 
and  other  smaller  creatures  whose  lives  are,  as  it  were,  interwoven 
with  the  plants  they  deform  or  destroy,  or  whose  aid,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  is  essential  to  them  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
essential  operations  of  their  lives.  I  dwell  the  more  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  it  is  one  in  which  I  have  long  felt  a  peculiar  interest.  Among 
the  floras  I  have  been  more  especially  called  upon  to  study  or  work 
out  are  that  of  Britain,  which  appears  to  be  entirely  derivative  ;  that 
of  Australia,  which  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  endemic  we 
know,  although  engrafted  in  the  north  with  the  general  tropical  flora 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  south  with  a  vegetation  which  must 
have  made  the  circuit  of  the  habitable  globe  to  its  extreme  northern 
and  southern  limits ;  that  of  Eastern  Asia,  which  first  suggested  the 
route  above  alluded  to  as  having  been  followed  by  American  types  in 
their  progress  towards  Western  Europe ;  those  of  West  Tropical 
Africa  and  East  Tropical  America,  at  the  only  latitude,  besides  the 
extreme  north,  where  the  Atlantic  appears  not  to  have  been  at  all 
times  an  impassable  barrier ;  and  that  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
which  in  the  evidences  of  great  antiquity  given  by  the  number 
of  endemic  species  of  extremely  limited  areas,  appears  almost  to 
rival  South  Africa,  South-west  Australia,  or  Central  America.  It 
is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  and  other  diversities  and  compli¬ 
cations  in  the  distribution  of  species,  types,  or  allied  groups,  wholly 
independent  of  actual  circumstances  of  soil,  climate,  or  facilities 
for  or  obstacles  to  dispersion,  without  speculating  on  former  and 
different  conditions  of  the  globe ;  but  no  such  speculations  can  have 
any  value  unless  tested  by  the  concurrent  observations  of  botanists, 
zoologists,  and  geologists.  The  evidences  upon  which  we  can  build 
up  a  history  of  preceding  geological  periods  are,  I  repeat,  so  very 
few  that  we  must  call  in  aid  every  observation  which  can  bear  upon 
them,  be  it  ever  so  remotely.  This  it  is  which  makes  me  feel  espe¬ 
cially  anxious  that  our  zoological  Eellows  should  remit  to  us,  in 
preference  to  their  separate  Associations,  all  papers  that  bear  upon 
subjects  such  as  this,  as  interesting  to  botanists  as  to  themselves. 
They  may  remember  also  that  our  publications,  more  than  any 
others,  are  certain  of  coming  to  the  hands  of  the  working  naturalists 
of  the  country. 

Turning  from  the  biology  of  the  species  to  that  of  the  individual, 
we  again  commence  with  its  origin  or  birth.  The  principal  laws. 
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the  universality  of  which  is  more  or  less  under  discussion,  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 1.  That  every  individual  owes  its  origin  to  a 
parent  of  the  same  species ;  and,  2.  That  every  species,  even  those 
which  habitually  propagate  by  division,  is  endowed  with  the  means 
of  reproducing  such  individuals  by  the  mutual  action  of  two  sets 
of  organs — the  fertilization  by  the  male  of  a  germ  produced  by  the 
female.  The  principal  exceptions  contended  for  are  spontaneous 
generation,  or  heterogeny,  and  agamic  generation,  including  par¬ 
thenogenesis. 

Spontaneous  generation  was  long  a  favourite  speculation  amongst 
casual  observers,  who  could  not  otherwise  explain  the  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thousands  of  little  frogs  or  fish  after  a  shower  of  rain,  or  of 
myriads  of  worms  in  organic  substances  in  corruption.  But  science 
has  gradually  reduced  the  area  of  this  mysterious  operation  till  it  is 
now  nearly  limited  to  those  microscopic  creatures  which,  in  their 
full-grown  state,  often  strain  to  their  utmost  limits  the  powers  of  our 
magnifying  instruments,  and  whose  germs,  if  they  exist,  may  not  be 
always  appreciable  to  our  senses.  In  this  form  the  cause  of  hete¬ 
rogeny  has  been  strongly  taken  up  by  some  Continental  observers. 
M.  Pouchet,  of  Rouen,  in  1859,  devoted  a  volume  to  its  advocacy, 
under  the  title  of  1  Traite  de  la  Generation  Spontanee.’  M.  L.  Pas¬ 
teur,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  publishing 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles, 
Zoologie,  ser.  4,  vol.  xvi.  (1861),  and  more  fully  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique  for  January  1862.  In  this  very  remarkable 
paper  he  gives  the  history  of  the  doctrine  up  to  that  time,  and  a 
detailed  account  of  a  number  of  curious  experiments,  by  which  he 
appears  completely  to  refute  the  idea  of  heterogeny  in  the  production 
of  microscopic  animals  or  plants  in  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  brings  forward  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
origin  in  some  of  the  numerous  spores  always  floating  in  the  air, 
although  frequently  inappreciable  by  our  microscopes.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Professor  J.  Wyman  instituted  a  number  of  similar  experi¬ 
ments  at  Boston,  but,  as  it  appears  from  his  paper  (dated  May  6, 
1862)  in  Silliman’s  Journal  (vol.  xxxiv.  p.  79),  not  with  the  same 
results.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  his  referring  only  to  Pasteur’s 
previous  memoirs  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  the  above-mentioned  one  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie,  and  that  the  heat  employed  for  destroying  the  germs  (M. 
Pasteur  had  ascertained  that  it  required  in  certain  cases  10°  above 
boiling-water  heat)  was  not  always  sufficient.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  the  results  of  his  different  cxperi- 
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ments  ;  and  Professor  Wyman,  although  he  appears  to  consider  them 
on  the  whole  as  contradicting  Pasteur’s,  yet  refrains  from  expressing 
any  decision  of  his  own,  giving  only  the  arguments  that  his  re¬ 
searches  might  supply  to  both  sides.  In  the  mean  time  the  Acade¬ 
mic  des  Sciences  of  Paris  had  proposed  this  subject  for  competition 
for  the  Alhumbert  prize  for  1862.  M.  Pouchet  sent  in  a  series 
of  papers,  which,  however,  he  withdrew  before  the  Commission 
began  their  examination  (Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  lv.  pp.  544  &  785) ; 
and  the  Commission,  consisting  of  MM.  Milne- Edwards,  Elourens, 
Brongniart,  Coste,  and  Claude  Bernard,  appear  to  have  actually  had 
for  consideration  only  M.  Pasteur’s  memoir  and  a  series  of  commu¬ 
nications  from  MM.  Joly  and  Musset,  a  summary  of  which  these 
gentlemen  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus,  vol.  lv.  pp.  487-491, 
professing  to  have  repeated  M.  Pasteur’s  experiments  with  results 
diametrically  opposite,  and  quoting  also,  in  support  of  their  views, 
Professor  Wyman’s  experiments.  The  Commission,  however,  una¬ 
nimously  awarded  the  prize  to  M.  Pasteur,  with  a  high  eulogium 
on  the  ability  and  care  with  which  his  experiments  had  been  con¬ 
ducted,  passing  over  MM.  Joly  and  Musset’s  papers  in  silence. 
The  Academy  also  further  testified  their  opinion  of  M.  Pasteur’s 
merits  by  electing  him,  about  the  same  time  (December  1862),  into 
a  vacant  seat  among  their  number.  Again,  a  further  communication 
illustrative  of  the  subject,  read  by  M.  Pasteur  on  the  9th  March  of 
the  present  year  (Comptes  Rendus,  lvi.  p.  416),  appears,  from  some 
journals  of  the  day,  to  have  excited  considerable  sensation  among 
his  colleagues,  as  affording  further  convincing  proofs  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  his  views. 

Having  scarcely  risen  from  a  perusal  of  M.  Pasteur’s  papers,  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see,  in  the  Athenaeum  of  March  28  of 
this  year,  a  new  form  of  spontaneous  generation  promulgated,  as  it 
were  ex  cathedra,  in  a  review  of  Dr.  Carpenter’s  ‘  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Foraminifera.’  We  are  told  that  these  animals  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  a  general  polarizing  force  on  the  slime 
contained  in  the  beds  of  mud  or  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  other  aggregates  of  waters.  I  see,  however,  no  indication 
of  the  evidences  on  which  this  extraordinary  statement  is  founded, 
nor  can  I  find,  on  looking  over  the  general  chapters  of  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  work,  anything  to  warrant  a  hypothesis  so  contrary  to  all 
conclusions  derived  from  analogy.  It  is  true  that  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  structure  of  the  Foraminifera  is  insisted  on  in  a  most 
graphic  passage  extracted  by  the  reviewer,  showing  how  those  vital 
operations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  see  carried  on  by  an  elabo- 
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rate  apparatus  are  performed  without  any  special  instruments 
whatever ;  yet  we  learn,  from  an  equally  strong  passage  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  page,  that  these  creatures  do  perform  all  the  functions  which 
constitute  in  their  aggregate  the  life-history  of  an  animal;  and, 
without  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  right  to  con¬ 
clude  that  this  vital  power  is  the  result  of  those  purely  physical  forces 
which  produce  crystallization,  and  is  not  transmitted  from  an  orga¬ 
nized  being  similar  to  themselves.  It  is  to  be  regretted  also  that 
the  anonymous  reviewer  should  have  adopted  a  tone  so  depreciatory 
of  a  work  evincing  such  elaborate  and  extensive  research,  such 
powers  of  methodizing,  and  lucidity  of  exposition.  Still  less  does  it 
seem  consistent  with  that  impartiality  which  every  reviewer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  possess,  that,  when  returning  to  the  subject  in  the  Athe¬ 
naeum  of  April  25,  he  should  have  cited  as  conclusive  in  favour  of 
spontaneous  generation,  the  authority  of  Pouchet,  Joly,  Musset, 
Schaaffhausen,  Mantegazza,  and  Wyman,  completely  ignoring  the 
refutation  of  Pasteur,  considered  so  satisfactory  by  the  French  Aca¬ 
demicians. 

Propagation  by  division,  in  plants  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  too  patent  to  the  senses  of  the  most  casual  observer  to 
require  special  notice ;  in  many  plants,  indeed,  especially  in  moist, 
cool  climates  little  favourable  for  the  ripening  of  seeds,  it  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  mode  adopted  by  nature,  acting  sometimes  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  and  at  great  distances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Elodea  canadensis ,  which  so  suddenly  choked  up  our  water- channels 
in  1847  and  1848.  The  chief  question  connected  with  it  is,  how  far 
it  supplements  or  takes  the  place^  of  generation ;  whether  it  can 
be  carried  on  indefinitely,  or  whether  the  race  thus  formed  ulti¬ 
mately  dies  out — once  a  favourite  theory  among  gardeners,  but  now, 
I  believe,  generally  abandoned,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  subject.  Agamic  generation  has,  however,  much  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  naturalists  in  both  its  aspects — that  of  genera¬ 
tion  by  spores  or  germs  in  those  lower  orders  of  plants  and  animals 
where  no  sexual  organs  have  been  detected,  and  parthenogenesis, 
where  such  ova  or  germs  of  the  female  as  ordinarily  require  fertili¬ 
zation  by  the  male  are  developed  into  perfect  beings  without  that  aid. 

The  limits  of  reproduction  by  agamic  spores  have  been  gradually 
restricted  to  the  very  lowest  forms  of  organization  in  both  kingdoms ; 
and  even  there  analogy  has  led  to  the  suspicion  that  sexual  organs 
do  exist,  although  as  yet  inappreciable  by  our  means  of  observation. 
Among  the  most  important  recent  researches  under  this  head  in  the 
animal  kingdom  are  those  of  M.  Balbiani  on  the  sexual  phenomena 
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of  Infusoria,  which  received  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
the  Montyon  prize  for  1862.  Mr.  Busk  informs  me  that  his  papers 
on  the  subject  are  considered  as  of  the  highest  value.  They  were 
originally  published  in  Brown-Sequard’s  Journal  de  Physiologie,  and 
have  stamped  their  author  as  a  most  acute  and  accurate  observer. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  have  been  given  in  abstract  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  the  ‘  Microscopic  Journal  ’  (pp.  176  and  285),  so  that  they 
are  readily  accessible  to  English  readers ;  and  they  have  been,  it  is 
believed,  generally  adopted.  Among  eryptogamic  plants,  sexual 
organs  are  now  known  to  exist  almost  universally  in  the  higher 
orders,  and  their  development  and  structure  have  been  admirably 
illustrated  in  numerous  papers  of  Hofmeister,  now  collected  in  a 
single  volume,  for  an  excellent  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  our  Botanical  Secretary  and  experienced  cryptogamist,  Mr.  Currey. 
From  the  notes  also  that  he  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  we  learn 
that,  even  here,  Marsilea  and  the  small-spored  Lycopodiaccse  seem 
to  require  further  observation.  On  this  subject  (the  germination  of 
Marsilea )  Dr.  Hanstein  has  published  some  observations  which, 
although  not  altogether  new,  are  more  complete  and  better  illus¬ 
trated  than  those  of  any  previous  observer.  In  the  Lichens  there 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  sexual  organs ;  for  Tulasne  appears  to 
have  given  up  his  notion  of  the  sexual  nature  of  the  spermatia, 
which  he  now  considers  as  gemmae,  and  such  Mr.  Currey  fully  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  case.  In  Fungi,  Hofmeister’s  observations  on  Tuber, 
and  Dr.  Bary’s  on  Peronospora,  point  to  the  probability  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  sexes ;  but,  nevertheless,  few  will  disagree  with  Tulasne, 
who,  after  noticing  these  observations,  concludes,  “  ad  hoc  aevi  non 
longe  processit  notitia  nostra  de  Fungorum  organis  sexualibus,  si  qua 
sunt”  (Selecta  Fungorum  Carpologia,  p.  181). 

Parthenogenesis  has,  in  insects,  been  fully  established  by  the 
writings  of  Siebold,  Huxley,  and  others,  and  in  Entomostraca  by  Mr. 
Lubbock,  and  I  know  of  nothing  very  new  having  been  published 
under  that  head.  In  plants  Mr.  Currey  gave,  in  the  Natural  History 
Review,  all  that  was  known  up  to  that  date.  Since  that,  very 
great  doubts  have  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  Karsten,  who 
professes  to  have  so  readily  found  in  female  Coelebogynes  those 
pollen-bearing  organs  which  had  escaped  the  most  searching  and 
repeated  scrutiny  of  R.  Brown,  F.  Bauer,  J.  Smith,  Radlkofer,Deecke, 
A.  Braun,  and  others.  A  case  analogous  to  that  of  the  Coelebo- 
gyne,  noticed  by  Dr.  T.  Anderson  in  the  last  part  of  our  Journal, 
is  that  of  a  female  Aberia  from  S.E.  Africa,  which  ripens  its  fruit 
in  the  Botanical  Garden  of  Calcutta,  in  the  absence,  as  he  believes, 
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of  any  male  individuals  or  flowers.  Dr.  Eerd.  Muller,  in  his  ‘  Plants 
of  Victoria,’  vol.  i.  p.  89,  mentions  also  a  similar  case  of  a  female 
Dodoneea  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne.  Gasparini,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Bendiconto  of  the  Academy  of  Naples  for  May 
1862,  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  observations  tending  to  disprove 
the  ripening  of  perfect  seed  in  Hemp  without  fertilization,  although 
he  still  believes  it  to  take  place  in  the  Pig.  A  very  curious  discovery 
of  Mr.  Salter’s,  of  which  I  hope  he  will  give  us  a  detailed  account 
at  our  next  Meeting,  of  the  formation  of  pollen-grains  within  the 
ovules  of  a  monstrous  Passiflora  ccerulea,  may  have  some  bearing  on 
the  present  question.  But  the  study  of  monstrous  formations  re¬ 
quires  particular  caution  as  to  the  generalities  deducible  from  them ; 
and  parthenogenesis  must,  I  think,  now  be  considered  as  proved  in 
the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  so  far  as  negative 
observations  can  be  proved.  In  theory  nothing  can  be  said  against 
it  but  that  it  is  exceptional ;  but  so  also  is  propagation  by  division, 
only  much  less  in  degree. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  life -history  of  organized 
beings,  to  the  awakening  interest  in  which  I  had  wished  to  call 
your  attention,  such  as  metamorphism,  mutual  dependence,  dimor¬ 
phism,  monstrosities,  hybridism,  and  others;  but  I  have  already 
attained  the  full  limits  which  time  assigns  to  these  observations, 
and  in  conclusion  can  only  trust  that  the  few  words  I  have  said 
may  indicate  to  our  younger  members  how  many  and  how  varied 
are  the  biological  subjects  of  promising  interest  open  to  their  re¬ 
searches  after  hidden  truths.  At  the  same  time  my  long  experience 
may  give  me  a  right  to  remind  them  that  systematic  and  descriptive 
accuracy  must  never  be  neglected,  as  that  alone  gives  fixity  to  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments  in  Natural  History,  however  careful 
they  may  be  in  other  respects. 


OBITUAEY  NOTICES. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Notices  of  deceased 
Members. 

Jean  Baptiste  Amici ,  a  celebrated  optician  and  astronomical 
observer,  was  born  at  Modena  in  1786,  and  died  there  on  the  5th  of 
April  of  the  present  year.  After  filling  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
for  several  years,  he  was  appointed,  in  1831,  Director  of  the 
University  of  his  native  place,  and  subsequently  became  Director 
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of  the  Observatory,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  occupy  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

This  position  gave  full  scope  to  his  mathematical  and  inventive 
powers,  which  were  devoted,  as  it  would  seem,  mainly  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  optical  instruments,  and  chiefly  of  those  employed  in 
astronomical  observations.  His  labours  in  this  direction  were 
eminently  successful.  Amongst  other  inventions  of  the  kind,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  contrived  a  micrometer  of  new  con¬ 
struction,  by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  measure  the  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters  of  the  sun.  Professor  Amici,  though 
holding  a  very  high  position  among  the  astronomical  observers  of 
the  period,  owes  his  reputation,  perhaps,  in  greater  measure  to 
the  excellent  instruments  he  either  invented  or  improved,  than 
to  the  actual  observations  made  by  them.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  he  had  constructed  telescopes  of  large  size, 
with  reflectors  having  an  elliptical  curve,  by  which  the  effect  of 
spherical  aberration  is  so  much  diminished.  But  the  instrument 
above  all  others  that  has  rendered  Amici’s  name  famous  is  the 

MICROSCOPE. 

Though  sometimes  described  as  the  original  inventor  of  the 
achromatic  microscope,  Amici  cannot  justly  be  so  regarded,  nor, 
in  fact,  would  it  appear  that  any  single  individual  is,  strictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  that  honour.  Like  many  other  important 
inventions  tending  to  supply  a  general  want,  the  contrivance  of 
the  achromatic  microscope,  as  we  now  have  it,  seems  to  have  been 
almost  simultaneously  the  result  of  the  independent  labours  of 
several  minds.  It  is  one  of  those  inventions,  if  they  may  be  so 
termed,  that  form  the  culminating  point  of  various  attempts  in 
the  same  direction,  when  once  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
result  has  become  apparent,  and  the  desire  for  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  generally  and  urgently  felt.  The  following  passage  from 
Hr.  Carpenter’s  excellent  work  on  the  microscope  will  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  part  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  Amici  in  the 
construction  of  the  modern  achromatic  microscope  : — “  The  first 
successful  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1823,  by  MM.  Selligues 
and  Chevalier,  of  Paris, — the  plan  they  adopted  being  that  of  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  pairs  of  lenses,  each  pair  consisting 
of  a  double  convex  of  crown  glass  and  a  plano-concave  of  flint. 
In  the  next  year  Mr.  Tulley  of  London,  without  any  knowledge 
of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  Paris,  applied  himself  to  the 
construction  of  achromatic  object-glasses,  and  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  single  combination  of  three  lenses,  the  corrections  of  which 
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were  extremely  complete.  This  combination,  however,  was  not 
of  high  power,  nor  of  large  angular  aperture ;  and  it  was  found 
that  these  advantages  could  not  be  gained  without  the  addition  of 
a  second  combination.  Professor  Amici,  who  had  attempted  the 
construction  of  microscopic  object-glasses  as  early  as  1812,  but, 
despairing  of  success,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  application 
of  the  reflecting  principle  to  the  microscope,  resumed  his  original 
labours  on  hearing  of  the  success  of  MM.  Selligues  and  Chevalier, 
and,  by  working  on  their  plan,  he  produced  in  1827  an  achromatic 
combination  of  three  pairs  of  lenses  which  surpassed  anything  of 
the  same  kind  that  had  been  previously  executed.” 

Lucas  Barrett ,  F.G.S.,  was  born  in  London,  on  November  14, 
1837,  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Barrett,  a  commercial  gentleman. 
He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Royston,  kept  by  Mr.  Ash¬ 
ton,  and  afterwards  at  University  College  School  in  London,  and 
at  Ebersdorf  in  Germany.  Early  in  life  he  showed  a  great  love 
for  the  study  of  nature,  and  even  when  very  young,  never  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  country  without  being  laden  with  flowers.  His 
recreation  was  not  such  games  as  amuse  most  boys,  but,  in  place 
of  them,  he  spent  his  holidays  in  rambling  about  the  woods  and 
fields  in  search  of  shells,  fossils,  insects,  and  plants.  These 
pursuits  were  invested  with  so  much  interest  as  to  occupy  his 
whole  mind ;  and  he  soon  acquired  great  proficiency  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  deeply  interesting  his  companions  in  similar 
studies. 

In  1855  he  accompanied  Mr.  R.  MacAndrew  in  his  yacht  to 
the  north  coast  of  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  that 
gentleman  in  dredging.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  at  the  exceedingly  early  age  of 
18  years ;  and  was  selected  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  assist  him 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Wood wardian  Museum  at  Cambridge. 
The  Professor  remarks,  in  a  letter  recently  published  in  the 
Cambridge  newspapers,  that  “  Soon  after  Professor  M‘Coy,  on 
obtaining  a  scientific  appointment  at  Melbourne,  had  left  this 
University,  Mr.  Barrett  called  on  me  :  he  had  the  look  of  a 
sprightly  intelligent  boy;  and  I  was  so  captivated  by  his  knowledge, 
skill,  and  youthful  zeal,  that,  without  hesitation,  and  with  much 
joy,  I  secured  his  services,  not  as  an  Academic  officer  (for  no  office 
was  vacant),  but  as  my  friend,  assistant,  and  fellow-workman  in 
the  Museum.  Bight  manfully,  and  with  much  skill,  he  went  on 
with  the  arrangement  of  our  cabinets,  refusing  no  labour,  but 
delighting  in  it.  Nor  was  this  labour  small  ;  for  very  large  additions 
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were  made  to  our  collections  by  purchase,  and  treasures  were 
poured  into  it  almost  daily  by  zealous  members  of  the  University 
and  by  other  friends.  But  he  was  never  confined  to  the  mere 
drudgery  of  arrangement.  Not  merely  with  my  consent,  but  witli 
my  encouragement,  he  devoted  himself  to  elaborate  studies  of 
those  parts  of  palaeontology  to  which  he  had  not  previously 
attended. 

“  He  was,  I  believe,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  bones  of  birds  in 
the  Upper  Greensand  of  Cambridge.  He  added  many  new  species, 
especially  to  the  fossil  reptiles  of  the  same  formation.  He  proved, 
in  a  published  paper,  that  the  atlas  and  axis  of  the  Plesiosaurus 
are  sometimes  anchylosed  and  sometimes  free — a  point  previously 
in  dispute.  He  made  out,  with  much  skill,  the  leading  peculiarities 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  Pterodactyle  ;  and  he  drew  up  an  excellent 
geological  map  of  the  county  near  Cambridge.  But  I  must  for¬ 
bear  ;  I  cannot  here  describe,  I  can  only  allude  to,  the  labours  of 
our  lamented  young  friend  in  the  Cambridge  Museum.  I  never 
attempted  to  thwart  so  bright  and  skilful  a  workman.  I  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  ;  and  our  Museum 
greatly  profited  by  this  liberty. 

“  He  earnestly  longed  to  conduct  a  series  of  deep  dredgings  in 
some  Arctic  sea  out  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  any  warm 
current  from  the  south ;  and  fixed  on  the  Danish  settlements  in 
Baffin’s  Bay,  and  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  as  the  proper 
places  from  which  to  commence  a  new  set  of  experiments. 

“  Such  a  voyage  implied  a  long  absence  from  Cambridge  ;  but  I 
did  not  object  to  it ;  on  the  contrary,  I  gave  such  help  as  was 
within  my  power  to  this  spirited  undertaking.  He  embarked  for 
Copenhagen  in  May  1856,  hoping  to  have  a  passage  in  the  first 
trader  that  started  on  the  summer  voyage  to  the  settlements  in 
Baffin’s  Bay.  By  a  providential  accident,  which  detained  him 
some  days  at  Copenhagen,  he  missed  a  passage  in  the  first  vessel, 
and  it  foundered  at  sea  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  it.  But 
he  went  in  the  next  trader,  and  reached  the  west  coast  of  Green¬ 
land  in  safety. 

“Again  there  were  unforeseen  difficulties  in  his  way:  there  was 
was  not  one  European  willing  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  and  the 
Esquimaux  men  were  all  engaged  in  seal-hunting ;  but  by  the 
temptation  of  sugar  and  coffee  he  procured  the  willing  services  of 
eight  expert  women  of  that  Arctic  tribe.  With  great  courage  and 
skill  they  merrily  conducted  his  boat  during  two  months  through 
the  floating  ice  and  brekaers  of  the  coast,  and  enabled  him 
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thoroughly  to  effect  the  purpose  for  which  he  went.  He  obtained 
a  deep-sea  Arctic  fauna,  and  made  many  other  observations  which 
I  cannot  now  so  much  as  name.  With  a  face  radiant  with  joy,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge  in  the  October  term ;  and  before  long 
some  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  stored  in  the  Woodwardian 
Museum.” 

In  1857  he  went,  with  Mr.  MacAndrew,  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  also  to  Ireland.  In  1858  he  became  a  student  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  but  had  not  been  long  connected  with  that  body  before 
he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  March  1859.  He  worked 
hard  and  well  in  the  survey  of  the  island  until  the  spring  of 
1862,  when  he  returned  to  England  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
from  that  colony  to  the  Great  Exhibition.  He  remained  in 
England  for  six  months,  and  was  fully  occupied  during  most  of 
that  time  in  studies  likely  to  promote  his  efficiency  in  his  honour¬ 
able  post,  and  at  the  elaboration  of  the  work  that  he  had  already 
done  in  the  colony.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Geological  Section  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Cambridge,  in  October  1862,  and  attained  the  kindly  opinion  of 
all  who  then  first  formed  his  acquaintance,  as  he  had  already  done 
of  those  who  had  previously  become  intimate  with  him. 

Soon  after  the  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  he  returned  to  Jamaica 
and  recommenced  his  work.  He  took  with  him  a  diving-apparatus 
of  the  most  improved  construction,  in  order  to  examine  coral  reefs, 
and  was  unfortunately  drowned  whilst  using  it  at  the  capes  out¬ 
side  Port  Boyal  Harbour,  on  the  19th  of  December  1862.  He 
had  used  it  successfully  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions  in 
shallower  water,  having  once  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  as  much  as  an  hour.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
defect  in  the  apparatus ;  but  practical  divers  say  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  descending  too  hastily.  They  go  a  short  way  down, 
and  then  stop  for  a  time  before  descending  through  another 
short  distance  to  a  second  stoppage,  and  so  on.  A  sudden  descent 
into  deep  water  is  said  by  them  to  render  respiration  impossible  ; 
by  a  gradual  one  the  organs  are  habituated  to  the  pressure.  Thus 
it  may  be  feared  that  the  absence  of  a  practical  diver  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  sad  loss  which  we  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  one 
of  the  most  modest,  intelligent,  brightest-hearted  of  men,  and  as 
promising  a  scientific  geologist  and  naturalist  as  the  present  day 
has  produced. 

In  this  Society  we  knew  but  little  of  him.  He  was  elected  a 
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Fellow  as  recently  as  April  5,  1860,  and  did  not  reside  in  England 
afterwards,  except  for  the  brief  period  above  mentioned. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Smith  Bird ,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Lincoln,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  died  on 
the  9th  of  November  1862,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  bad  long  been  a 
Fellow  of  this  Society,  having  been  elected  on  the  4th  of  March 
1828.  I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Bird  had  ever  contributed  any¬ 
thing  himself  to  science. 

William  John  Burch  ell,  D.C.L.,  was  born  at  Fulham,  probably 
in  the  year  1781,  the  son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Burchell,  who  was  a 
nurseryman  at  that  place. 

On  entering  life,  he  was  employed  in  one  of  the  Government 
offices ;  but  when  about  30,  or  in  the  year  1810,  he  quitted 
England  for  St.  Helena,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  commenced  the  exploration  of  South  Africa.  His 
travels  in  that  part  of  the  globe  were  extensive,  as  he  states  in  his 
Journal  that  he  had  gone  over  4500  miles,  and  had  collected  above 
63,000  objects  in  various  branches  of  natural  history,  including 
120  skins  of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  about  80  species,  together 
with  265  different  kinds  of  birds,  besides  insects,  reptiles,  &c., 
and  a  large  collection  of  dried  plants.  During  the  journey, 
which  occupied  four  years,  he  also  prepared  above  500  drawings 
of  various  subjects. 

The  account  of  these  travels  was  drawn  up  shortly  after  his 
return  to  England  (in  1816  or  1817),  and  published  in  1822-24,  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa.’  In  the  original  plan  of  the  work  Mr.  Burchell 
had  comprised  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  include  the  extra¬ 
colonial  (and  consequently  the  most  interesting)  part  of  his  travels. 
But  this  volume  never  appeared.  Previously,  however,  he  had 
published  a  short  work  entitled  ‘Hints  on  Emigration  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope’#. 

In  1825  Mr.  Burchell  proceeded  to  Brazil,  making  extensive 
excursions  into  the  interior,  and  forming  a  very  large  collection  of 
plants  and  insects  ;  but  unfortunately  the  specimens  then  collected, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  his  African  collections,  have  never  been  un¬ 
packed.  A  short  account  of  this  Brazilian  journey,  embodying 
the  substance  of  two  letters  addressed  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  was 
published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  ‘  Botanical  Miscellany.’  In 
one  of  these  letters,  written  after  his  return  to  Fulham  (in  Octo- 

*  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  procured  and  presented  to  our  library  a  hand¬ 
somely  bound  copy  of  his  ‘  Travels.’ 
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ber  1830),  lie  says,  “I  now  possess  about  15,000  species  of  plants, 
all  gathered  by  my  own  hands,  in  their  natural  places  of  growth, 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I  say  nothing  about  the  other 
parts  of  my  collection,  which  are  each  of  them  proportionably 
extensive.” 

He  returned  to  England  in  1830,  and  resided  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Eulham,  where  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  March  1863. 

Hr.  Burcliell  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  a  good  artist,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  panorama  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
was  painted  by  Mr.  Burford  from  his  sketches.  He  was  also  a 
good  musician,  and  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  he  was 
regarded  as  an  agreeable  companion.  His  merits  as  a  traveller, 
naturalist,  and  collector  are  too  well  known  to  require  mention  in 
this  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  Bellow  in  February  1803. 

In  John  Curtis  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  successful  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  British  zoology  and  entomology,  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  delineators  of  insects,  and  one  of  the  closest  observers  of 
the  phenomena  of  insect-life. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  3rd  of  December  1791, 
and  died  on  the  6th  of  October  1862. 

His  father  having  died  before  the  son  had  reached  his  fourth 
year,  his  training  devolved  upon  his  mother,  whose  love  of  flowers 
had  no  doubt  great  influence  in  the  developing  of  that  love  of  nature 
which  he  very  early  manifested.  It  is  related  that  his  notice,  as 
a  child,  having  been  attracted  by  the  large  hairy  caterpillar  of 
Arctia  Caia,  which,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  delight,  was  trans¬ 
formed,  whilst  under  his  care,  into  a  beautiful  moth,  entomology  at 
once  became  his  ruling  passion.  About  this  time,  also,  he  became 
acquainted  with  an  older  and  well-informed  youth,  Bichard  Walker, 
afterwards  B.D.,  E.L.S.,  and  Bellow  of  Magdalen,  and  the  author 
of  *  Flora  Oxoniensis,’  in  company  with  whom  numerous  excursions 
were  made  in  the  marshy  districts  surrounding  his  native  place. 
He  thus  became  much  interested  in  the  insects  inhabiting  and 
found  upon  the  aquatic  plants  collected  by  his  friend.  These  pur¬ 
suits,  however,  were  interrupted  by  a  severe  and  even  dangerous 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever.  On  his  recovery  he  was  sent  to  school 
at  Norwich,  where  he  was  again  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  youth  named  Henry  Browne,  whose  mother  possessed  a 
collection  of  British  Lepidoptera,  the  inspection  of  which  still 
further  increased  the  zeal  of  Curtis  in  his  old  pursuits.  Whilst 
at  school,  he  captured  the  rare  Stauropus  Fagi  on  the  lime-trees 
surrounding  the  Cathedral  Close-— an  insect  then  so  rare  as  to  be 
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valued  by  collectors  at  the  price  of  £5 ;  and  to  tbe  time  of  his 
death  he  preserved  a  specimen  of  the  almost  equally  rare  Heliothis 
dipsacea ,  which  he  had  captured  under  his  hat,  on  Mousehold 
Heath,  near  Norwich.  At  an  early  age,  also,  he  manifested  a  great 
love  for  colouring  small  engravings,  and  making  drawings  of  flowers 
and  landscapes.  At  this  period  his  circle  of  acquaintance  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  to  it  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Smith,  and  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Hooker,  the  father  of  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker.  The  latter  was  at  this  time  an  ardent  entomolo¬ 
gist,  and  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  young  Curtis  in  the  naming 
of  his  insects,  and  giving  him  rare  and  local  species.  An  excursion 
to  the  fens  of  Horning  was  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  Papilio 
Machaon  and  its  larva  on  Selinum  palustre ,  as  well  as  of  Hypo- 
gymna  dispar. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  being  obliged  to  choose  a  profes¬ 
sion,  he  entered  the  office  of  a  lawyer,  although,  when  there,  dry 
legal  technicalities  were  but  little  to  his  taste,  and  his  desk  pro¬ 
bably  contained  more  of  natural  history  than  of  law.  After 
two  years  thus  occupied,  Mr.  Curtis  became  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Simon  Wilkin,  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  in  Norfolk,  who, 
like  himself,  was  passionately  devoted  to  entomology.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  on  reaching  twenty-one,  came  to  reside  on  his  estate  at 
Cossey  Hall,  where  he  invited  Curtis  to  live  with  him  as  his  com¬ 
panion.  Here,  with  a  well-stored  library,  a  well-named  collection 
of  insects,  and  congenial  associates,  the  two  friends  spent  their 
time  most  happily ;  and  an  entomological  society  was  formed,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  Eevs.  W.  Kirby  and  J.  Burrell,  Messrs. 
Wilkin,  Brightwell,  Joseph  Hooker,  John  Bindley,  Joseph  Spar- 
shall,  and  ten  or  twelve  more  were  enrolled  as  members, — Mr. 
Wilkin  acting  as  President,  and  Mr.  Curtis  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wilkin  having  successfully  studied  Latreille’s  ‘  Genera  Crus- 
taceorum,’  Curtis  became  so  charmed  with  that  naturalist’s  system 
that  he  formed  a  resolution  to  describe  and  delineate  all  the  genera, 
and  thenceforward  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  dissections  and 
drawings  of  the  types  of  all  he  could  obtain,  or  copies  of  figures  of 
exotic  genera  from  the  most  esteemed  Continental  works.  To  pro¬ 
mote  his  object,  he  acquired  the  art  of  etching  and  engraving  on 
copper,  his  first  published  essay  being  the  plates  for  Kirby  and 
Spence’s  c  Introduction  to  Entomology.’  Of  these  plates  five  only, 
containing  figures  illustrating  the  different  orders  of  insects,  were 
at  first  published,  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  that  work,  the 
third  and  fourth  of  which  did  not  appear  till  1826.  The  latter 
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two  contained  twenty-five  plates,  filled  wifcli  details  of  tlie  external 
and  internal  anatomy  of  insects,  twenty  of  winch  were  etched  by 
Curtis  and  five  by  Henry  Denny,  the  dissections  having  been  for 
the  most  part  made  by  Mr.  Kirby. 

Mr.  Curtis,  at  this  time,  frequently  made  sketches  from  nature ; 
and  about  1816  he  cultivated,  more  especially,  a  taste  he  had  long 
entertained  for  the  drawing  of  churches,  fonts,  and  monuments, 
the  views  being  coloured  on  the  spot.  A  visit  to  Barham,  the 
residence  of  the  Kev.  W.  Kirby,  led  to  his  making  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Spence  and  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay,  friends  who  proved 
of  the  greatest  utility  to  him.  Here  also  he  assisted  Mr.  Kirby 
in  dissecting  and  illustrating  the  forms  contained  in  the  famous 
1  Century  of  Insects,’  and  in  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Kobert 
Brown’s  1  Australian  Insects,’  published  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  the  12th 
volume  of  our  Transactions  (1818). 

In  1819  he  accompanied  Mr.  Kirby  to  London,  where  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  gave  him  the  entree  to  his 
library  and  soirees,  at  which  all  the  elite  of  the  scientific  world  of 
London  used  to  assemble.  He  also  became  personally  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Leach,  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Collection  of  the 
Museum,  their  congenial  tastes  soon  rendering  them  intimate 
friends,  and  leading  Curtis  to  the  study  of  the  structure  of  shells 
and  their  inhabitants,  in  which  pursuit  Dr.  Leach  was  so  greatly 
interested  that  an  arrangement  was  made  to  examine  and  dredge 
the  whole  coast  of  Scotland  in  search  of  Mollusca.  This  excursion, 
however,  was  never  carried  out,  Dr.  Leach’s  mind  having  broken 
down  under  the  accumulated  labours  which  he  had  heaped  upon 
himself. 

The  battle  of  life  now  began  in  earnest ;  and  having  thus  lost  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  one  of  the  first  zoologists  whom  England 
has  ever  produced,  Mr.  Curtis  (by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mac  Leay  and 
other  friends)  turned  his  attention  to  botanical  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving,  which  led  him  into  engagements  with  Dr.  Sims,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  Horticultural  Society  (of  which  his  friend 
Dr.  Lindley  was  Secretary),  the  Linnean  Society,  &c.  In  1822  he 
was  elected  a  Eellow  of  this  Society ;  and  on  the  1st  of  January 
1824  appeared  the  first  number  of  ‘  British  Entomology,’  “  being 
Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  genera  of  Insects  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  containing  coloured  figures  from  na¬ 
ture  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  species,  and  in  many  instances 
of  the  plants  upon  which  they  are  found.”  This  great  work 
extended  to  sixteen  annual  volumes,  containing  no  less  than  770 
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plates,  occupied  by  what  the  unanimous  consent  of  entomologists 
has  pronounced  to  be  the  most  exquisite  figures  of  the  kind  ever 
produced.  The  work,  as  originally  designed,  was  intended  to 
embrace  only  a  detailed  description  of  the  genus  and  of  the  species 
figured,  accompanied  with  observations  on  the  generic  peculiarities 
of  the  group.  This  limited  scope  was  proposed,  partly,  because  it 
was  known  that  the  late  J.  Francis  Stephens  had  been  long 
engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  species  of 
British  insects,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of 
May  1827.  Entomologists,  however,  are  but  human  ;  and  it  un¬ 
fortunately  happened  that  jealousies  and  ill-feeling  soon  arose  be¬ 
tween  these  two  authors,  which  resulted,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
in  his  introducing  into  his  work,  wherever  possible,  descriptions  of 
each  species  of  the  different  genera,  or  of  lists  of  species,  at  any  rate, 
when  too  numerous  for  description.  The  author’s  attention,  from 
this  circumstance,  was  in  some  measure  withdrawn  from  the  generic 
to  the  specific  details,  and  he  accordingly,  to  the  end,  continued  to 
confine  his  detailed  generic  figures  to  the  structure  of  the  antennae 
and  parts  of  the  mouth,  omitting  all  mention,  in  many  instances,  of 
particulars  concerning  other  parts,  which  more  profound  entomo¬ 
logists  have  shown  to  possess  generic  or  family  value.  The  same 
spirit  also  led  to  the  commencement  of  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  the  ‘  British  Entomology,’  in  which  detailed  descriptions 
of  known  British  species  were  intended  to  be  given  in  the  text ; 
but  of  this  second  edition  two  parts  only  appeared. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Curtis,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Dale,  of 
Glanville’s  Wooton,  a  most  assiduous  collector  of  British  insects, 
made  an  entomological  tour  in  Perthshire  and  the  western  islands 
of  Scotland,  returning  by  way  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  tour  they 
were  successful  in  collecting  many  very  rare  insects,  together  with 
thirty  different  species  not  previously  known  as  British,  as  well 
as  numerous  drawings  of  wild  flowers,  for  the  illustrations  of 
Mr.  Curtis’s  great  work. 

In  1829  he  published  the  first  edition  of  a  ‘  Guide  to  an 
Arrangement  of  British  Insects,’  “  printed  on  one  side,  for  label¬ 
ling  Cabinets,  being  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  named  species  hither¬ 
to  discovered  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  a  second  edition 
of  which  useful  work  appeared  in  1837.  In  the  following  year,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Francis  and  Henry  Walker,  he  visited 
France,  proceeding  along  the  western  coast  to  Bordeaux,  and  thence 
to  Frejus.  In  this  journey  about  6000  specimens  of  insects  were 
collected ;  but  the  great  object  of  the  party  was  to  visit  the 
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gypsum-quarries  at  Aix  in  Provence,  where  fossil  insects  are  fre¬ 
quently  found,  of  which  Mr.  Curtis,  in  1829,  had  already  described, 
in  the  ‘  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,’  a  number  of  species 
brought  by  Messrs.  Murchison  and  Lyell. 

In  1831  Mr.  Curtis  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Georgofili  Society  of  Florence,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
published  a  “  Description  of  the  Insects  brought  home  by  Com¬ 
mander  James  Clark  Eoss  in  his  Second  Voyage, ”  forming  part  of 
the  Appendix  of  Natural  History. 

In  1833,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reading  a  paper  “  On  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Insects  ”  before  the  Ashmolean  Society  of  Oxford,  he  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  that  body ;  and  in  1836  he 
received  the  same  title  from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia. 

On  the  completion  of  his  1  British  Entomology,’  on  the  1st  of 
December  1839,  Mr.  Curtis  sought  for  relaxation  from  the  inces¬ 
sant  application  monthly  required  during  the  long  space  of  six¬ 
teen  years;  but  in  1811,  his  friend  Dr.  Bindley  having  com¬ 
menced  the  *  Gardeners’  Chronicle,’  Curtis  undertook  the  ento¬ 
mological  editorship,  engaging  to  write  articles  on  the  insects 
injurious  to  gardeners  and  farmers,  in  a  popular  style,  accompanied 
by  figures  on  wood ;  and  this  task  he  continued  to  perform  with 
unabating  industry  till  1817,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Westwood. 

Having  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  materials  relative  to  the 
economy  of  insects,  and  being  invited  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  London  to  furnish  reports  upon  the  insects 
injurious  to  farm-crops,  he  visited  Suffolk  to  consult  the  best 
farmers  upon  the  subject.  These  valuable  reports,  amounting  to 
sixteen  in  number,  were  commenced  in  1811,  and  concluded  in 
1857.  They  were  published  in  the  4  Journal  ’  of  the  Society,  each 
being  illustrated  by  one  or  more  plates  containing  figures  of  the 
insects  in  their  different  stages,  and  have  subsequently  been 
collected  together  and  published  in  a  single  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Earm  Insects,  being  the  Natural  History  and  Economy 
of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  field-crops  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  barns  and  granaries,  with 
suggestions  for  their  destruction.” 

In  1813  Mr.  Curtis  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  visiting  Eome,  Naples, 
and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the  south  to  enjoy  a  sight  of  the 
architectural  and  other  artistic  treasures  of  which  he  had  read  so 
much  when  studying  painting  in  his  early  life.  In  1811  he  left 
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London,  and  went  to  reside  at  Hayes,  near  Uxbridge,  where  he 
occupied  himself  for  five  years  in  studying  the  economy  of  noxious 
insects  in  the  field  and  garden. 

In  1819  he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  Nuremberg  ;  and  in  1855  he  was  chosen  an 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  had,  however,  been  an  ordinary  Member  since  1834.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1850  he  visited  Nice,  Grenoa,  Turin,  and  the 
North  of  Italy,  returning  by  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  1851,  he  visited  Pau,  the  various  cities  along  the 
Mediterranean,  Venice,  Florence,  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and 
France, — continuing,  nevertheless,  to  furnish  communications  on 
entomological  subjects  to  various  publications,  and,  amongst 
these,  one  to  the  ‘  Linnean  Transactions,’  in  1852,  “  On  the 
Economy  of  a  New  Species  of  Saw-fly  ( Selandria  Robinsoni ),  the 
larvae  of  which  feed  upon  Convallaria  multiflora ,”  and  a  “  Notice 
regarding  a  Weevil  of  the  Vine  and  its  Parasite  ( Rhynchites 
Betuleti ),”  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  ’  for  1853  ;  “  On  the  genus  Myr- 
mica  and  other  indigenous  Ants,”  in  the  1  Linnean  Transactions,’ 
1854,  &c. 

The  publication  of  so  national  a  work  as  the  ‘  British  Entomo¬ 
logy,’  together  with  the  great  practical  utility  of  his  numerous 
memoirs  on  economic  entomology,  fully  justified  the  grant  of  an 
annuity  of  £100  which  was  conferred  some  years  since  upon 
Mr.  Curtis,  and  subsequently  augmented  by  an  additional  £50  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  sad  event  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
first  grant  of  the  pension,  namely,  the  total  loss  of  sight,  induced, 
it  is  supposed,  by  the  overstraining  of  the  eyes  in  the  execution 
of  his  numerous  and  laborious  works. 

Resigned  to  this  great  misfortune,  Mr.  Curtis  retired  from 
scientific  life,  in  which  for  forty  years  he  had  taken  such  an  active 
part ;  and  soon  afterwards  his  friends  were  grieved  to  learn  that 
he  was  suffering  from  the  severe  illness  which  terminated  in  his 
decease  last  year. 

The  collection  of  British  insects  formed  by  Mr.  Curtis  is  of 
great  value,  from  its  extent  and  the  number  of  original  types  in  all 
the  different  orders  which  it  contains.  It  is  also  a  model  of  the 
greatest  neatness  and  order.  This,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  great 
peculiarities  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  pervaded  all  he  did  and  all  he 
possessed — his  library  being  in  the  choicest  condition,  and  his 
drawings  most  carefully  finished.  A  little  anecdote  communicated 
to  Mr.  Westwood  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith  well  illustrates  this  pe- 
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culiarity.  Mr.  Smith  was  employed  to  engrave  some  of  the  plates 
of  the  ‘  British  Entomology  ’  and  of  the  memoirs  on  £Earm  Insects;’ 
and  on  one  occasion  when  one  of  his  plates  was  taken  by  Mr.  Smith 
to  be  approved,  Mr.  Curtis, having  carefully  examined  the  impression 
for  a  considerable  time,  at  last  turned  to  Mr.  Smith  and  said,  “  Sir, 
you  have  only  put  twelve  hairs  upon  this  fly’s  tail  instead  of  thir¬ 
teen  !”  This  complaint,  indicating  so  great  a  perception  of  pre¬ 
cision,  had  yet  such  a  droll  effect,  that  the  workmen  could  not 
resist  a  hearty  laugh. 

Personally,  Mr.  Curtis  was  very  reserved  in  his  communication 
with  such  of  his  brother  entomologists  as  were  known  to  be  engaged 
in  works  intended  for  publication ;  hut  to  those  with  whom  he 
held  unreserved  intercourse  his  manners  were  engaging  and  kind. 
To  use  the  words,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Westwood,  of  Mr.  Halliday, 
who  had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Mr.  Curtis  of 
more  than  thirty  years,  “  he  was  indeed  very  loveable,  warn^-hearted 
(too  much  so  perhaps  for  his  own  tranquillity),  pure-minded,  and 
honourable.” 

Daniel  Frederick  FscJiricJit,  M.D.,  Sfc.,  the  eminent  Danish 
zoologist  and  physician,  was  horn  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of 
March  1798.  He  early  distinguished  himself,  by  his  Inaugural 
Thesis  on  taking  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1825.  This 
essay,  entitled  “  De  Eunctionibus  Nervorum  Eaciei  et  Olfactus 
Organi,”  met  with  considerable  attention  both  in  his  own  country 
and  abroad.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Nexse) 
in  the  Island  of  Bornholm,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  devoted 
himself  very  long  to  its  duties ;  for,  from  1825  to  1828,  he  was 
engaged,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  scientific  journeys  in 
foreign  countries.  In  1830  he  was  named  Extraordinary  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  ordinary  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  1836 ;  and  in  the  year  1844-45  he  filled  the  honourable 
post  of  Hector  of  the  same  University. 

His  principal  works  are, c  Description  del’(Eilhumain,’  published 
in  1863  ;  ‘  Becherches  zoologiques,  anatomiques,  et  physiologiques 
sur  les  Cetaces  des  Mers  Septentrionales  ’  (1849)  ;  ‘  Twelve  Lec¬ 
tures  on  select  subjects  in  Biological  Science,’  published  in  1850, 
of  which  a  German  translation,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Das  physische 
Leben,’  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1852 ;  ‘  On  the  Possibility  of  curing 
and  teaching  Idiots  and  Congenital  Imbeciles  ’  (1854) ;  and,  be¬ 
sides  these,  science  is  indebted  to  him  for  numerous  memoirs, 
many  referring  to  the  Cetacea,  in  the  £  Transactions  ’  and  ‘  Pro¬ 
ceedings  ’  of  the  Danish  Academy,  the  ‘  Bibliotheque  de  Medecine,’ 
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and  other  periodicals.  He  had  collected  an  extensive  museum, 
chiefly  osteological,  and  particularly  valuable  for  its  skeletons  of 
Cetacea  and  the  crania  of  the  northern  races  of  man.  His  Greenland 
crania  were  particularly  interesting.  His  simple  but  yet  polished 
manners,  his  kindness  and  obliging  disposition,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  imparted  his  views  and  extensive  knowledge  to 
all  scientific  men  who  visited  Copenhagen,  or  came  in  contact 
with  him  in  his  numerous  foreign  tours,  are  too  well  known  to  bo 
here  remarked  upon.  Whilst  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  science 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance  that  not  many  years  ago, 
and  when  he  was  no  longer  a  young  man,  hearing  of  the  stranding 
of  a  particular  species  of  whale  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spain,  he 
at  once  undertook  the  long  and  expensive  journey  from  Copen¬ 
hagen  to  inspect,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  the  specimen  for  his 
museum,  where  it  may  now  be  seen.  His  name  was  added  to  our 
list  of  Foreign  Members  only  last  year,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of 
February  1868. 

Alfred  Evans,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  was  a  medical  practitioner  of 
considerable  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walthamstow  in 
Essex.  His  only  published  paper  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is, 
“  An  Essay  on  the  Prevention  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs,”  which 
appeared  in  the  £  Medical  Gazette  ’  for  1851.  He  died  at  his 
residence,  Eastfield  Lodge,  on  the  25th  of  July  1862,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-nine,  having  been  elected  a  Fellow  of  this  Society 
on  the  4th  of  May  1852. 

Dr.  John  Bobert  Kinahan,  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  School  of  Mines,  and  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Dublin,  died  February  2nd,  1863,  not 
having  quite  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  zealous 
and  able  naturalist,  devoting  his  attention  specially  to  the  recent 
Crustacea,  and  contributed  many  new  species  to  both  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  Ireland.  His  papers,  published  in  the  c  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  *  and  elsewhere,  are  numerous  and  important, 
and  amongst  them  may  be  cited  especially  those  “  On  the  British 
species  of  Crangon  and  Galathea ,”  “  On  the  Causes  of  the  present 
Decay  of  the  Dublin  Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries,”  and  his  “  Review 
of  the  Genera  of  Terrestrial  Isopoda.”  Palaeontologists  are  also 
indebted  to  him  for  the  description  of  Oldhamia,  and  for  the 
discovery  and  description  of  the  genus  Uistioderma,  and  of  other 
organic  forms  of  the  earliest  date  yet  known,  which  his  labours 
procured  from  the  Cambrian  Bocks  of  Bray  Head  and  Howth. 

John  Taylor,  whose  name  cannot  fail  to  bring  many  warm 
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reminiscences  before  the  older  Fellows  of  the  Society,  died  on 
Easter  Sunday,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  universally  beloved 
and  esteemed.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
distinguished  for  their  varied  talents,  and  amongst  whom  will 
never  here  be  forgotten  our  late  lamented  colleague  Mr.  Bichard 
Taylor. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  was  born  at  Norwich,  on  the  22nd  of  August 
1779.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  land-surveyor  and  civil  engineer, 
a  profession  in  which  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  in  the 
year  1798,  when  but  nineteen,  he  was  invited  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  Wheal  Friendship  Mine,  near  Tavistock, 
which,  under  his  judicious  care,  became  a  very  profitable  under¬ 
taking.  His  connexion  with  this  mine  was  a  source  of  much  gra¬ 
tification  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1803  he  pro¬ 
jected  and  commenced  the  Tavistock  Canal,  an  undertaking  at  that 
time  one  of  no  little  difficulty,  seeing  that  about  three  miles  of  it 
is  tunnelled  through  hard  granitic  and  other  rocks.  The  excava¬ 
tions  for  this  canal  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Wheal 
Crowndale  and  Wheal  Crebor,  both  of  which  have  produced  large 
quantities  of  copper  and  yielded  considerable  profits.  The  success 
of  these  and  other  mining  operations  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  brought  Mr.  Taylor  into  great  repute  as  a  mining  engineer ; 
whilst  his  solicitous  care  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  miners 
made  him  extremely  popular  among  them,  as  was  publicly  mani¬ 
fested  on  several  occasions,  particularly  on  his  leaving  Tavistock 
for  London  in  the  year  1812.  Amongst  the  mines  which  Mr. 
Taylor  had  under  his  management  at  an  early  period  were  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Staffordshire  and  Yorkshire,  and  others 
in  Cumberland  belonging  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  was  at  one 
time,  also,  managing  partner  in  some  chemical  works  at  Stratford, 
for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  metal¬ 
lurgical  chemistry. 

In  the  year  1824  Mr.  Taylor’s  reputation  as  a  practical  miner 
was  at  its  height.  He  was  consequently  applied  to  from  various 
quarters  in  questions  where  mining  operations  on  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  scale  were  concerned.  Amongst  these  at  the  time  were 
several  Mexican  undertakings,  which  were  started  at  the  period 
when  the  Spanish  colonies  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country.  Of  all  the  companies,  however,  then  formed  for  working 
mines  in  Mexico,  the  United  Mexican  is  the  only  one  now  in  active 
existence.  The  Beal  del  Monte  and  Bolanos  Companies,  at  one 
time  names  of  power,  and  with  which  Mr.  Taylor  was  more  imrae- 
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diately  connected,  were  dissolved  in  1849,  after  a  display  of  un¬ 
exampled  perseverance  and  energy  in  battling  against  difficulties 
which  at  last  were  found  insurmountable.  Subsequent  events, 
however,  have  shown  that  the  Mexican  mines  were  not  unworthy  of 
their  reputation,  and  that  not  only  was  the  evidence  correct  upon 
which  Mr.  Taylor  and  others  relied,  but  that  a  little  more  per¬ 
severance  on  the  part  of  the  companies  would  have  produced  results 
fully  justifying  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  former  days. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  almost  every  Mexican  company  formed  in 
1824  abandoned  mines  which  have  since  become  remarkably  pro¬ 
ductive.  In  that  period  of  temptation,  when  shares  rose  to  an 
enormous  premium,  many  tempting  offers  were  made  to  Mr.  Taylor 
for  the  use  of  his  name  only ;  but  his  fine  sense  of  honour  led  him 
to  reject  all  such  opportunities  which  might  have  placed  a  large 
fortune  in  his  possession.  But  if  unsuccessful  in  Mexico  from 
causes  perhaps  beyond  his  control,  the  results  of  his  advice  in  other 
concerns  have  been  very  different.  The  risks  and  uncertainty  of 
mining  enterprise  are  well  known ;  but  the  successful  mines  under 
Mr.  Taylor’s  management  more  than  counterbalance  the  failures, 
and  the  firm  of  John  Taylor  and  Sons  numbers  in  its  establish¬ 
ment  some  of  the  best  mines  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  author  of  several  useful  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mining.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  also,  to  propose  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  -mining  school,  an  article  on  which  subject  from  his  pen 
was  printed  in  his  1  Records  of  Mining.’  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Bellows  of  the  Geological  Society,  having  joined  it  in  1807.  In  1825 
he  was  elected  a  Bellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  1887  his  name 
was  added  to  our  list.  He  was  also,  it  may  be  said,  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  of  the  British  Association,  to  which  he  acted  as 
Treasurer  from  the  commencement  up  to  last  year,  when  his 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted.  The  Senate  of  the  London 
University  included  him  as  one  of  its  members,  as  did  also  many 
foreign  scientific  bodies. 

James  Tulloch ,  F.R.S.  andSM,  died  on  the  22nd  of  March  1863, 
at  his  residence  in  Montague  Place,  Russell  Square,  aged  75.  He 
became  a  Bellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  on  the  6th  of  June  1843. 

Mr.  John  Walton  was  born  at  Karesborough,  on  the  23rd  of  J uly 
1784.  He  commenced  life  in  the  counting-house  of  his  uncle,  a 
sugar-refiner  in  Whitechapel,  whom  he  ultimately  succeeded  in 
business.  At  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  London,  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Mathematical  Society  of  Spitalfields,  and 
studied  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany  with  great  assiduity, 
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especially  the  former ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  ap¬ 
plied  practically  in  his  business  with  great  success  and  pecuniary 
advantage. 

In  1832  he  retired  from  business  with  an  ample  fortune,  and 
sought,  in  change  of  scene  and  peaceful  retirement,  the  restoration 
of  his  somewhat  overtaxed  constitution.  With  this  object  he  se¬ 
lected  for  his  abode  for  some  months  the  pleasant  village  of  Mickle- 
ham,  where  he  soon  experienced  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and 
quickly  regained  his  health  and  strength.  His  naturally  active  mind 
impelled  him  irresistibly  to  active  pursuits  ;  and  in  entomology  he 
found  a  new  and  agreeable  excitement  and  occupation.  His  first 
entomological  studies  led  him  to  form  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera. 
Norbury  Park  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  resid¬ 
ence,  he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  his 
pursuit,  in  company  with  his  friends  Dr.Bowerbank  and  Mr.  Hoyer. 
His  attention,  however,  was  not  long  limited  to  the  Lepidoptera ; 
Coleoptera  were  soon  sought  after  with  equal  assiduity,  and  shortly 
entirely  engrossed  his  attention.  About  1837  Mr.  Walton  appears 
to  have  commenced  his  investigations  of  the  family  Curculionidce ; 
and  in  1838  the  first  results  appeared,  in  a  paper  entitled  “  Notes 
on  Sitones,  Polydrosus ,  Phyllobius ,  and  Apion 

In  the  February  Number  of  the  ‘Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  ’  for  1844,  his  first  paper  in  that  periodical  on  the  same 
family  appeared,  containing  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  genus  j Rhynchites)  and  all  Mr.  Walton’s  subsequent  papers 
on  the  Curculionidae  were  published  in  the  same  journal.  They 
continued  to  appear  for  several  years,  the  last,  entitled  “  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  two  new  British  Genera  belonging  to  the  family  Curcu¬ 
lionidae,”  being  published  in  1852.  Out  of  eighty-eight  genera  of 
Bhynchophora  found  in  this  country,  Mr.  Walton,  in  this  valuable 
series  of  papers,  published  a  revision  of  twenty-three,  accompanied 
with  many  interesting  and  valuable  observations.  In  1856  he 
presented  a  copy  of  his  private  list  of  synonyms  to  the  British 
Museum  for  publication. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Mr.  Walton’s  labours  on  the 
Curculionidae,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  genera  and  species  as  given  in  Stephens’s  ‘  Manual 
of  British  Coleoptera  ’  with  the  revised  list. 

Those  only  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr  .Walton  in  his  study,  and  also  in  the  field,  can  appreciate  the 
enthusiastic  ardour  which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  investigation 
of  the  difficult  family  he  had  selected  for  his  study.  From  earliest 
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spring  to  the  latest  days  of  autumn,  for  several  years  in  succes¬ 
sion,  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  collection  of  species 
belonging  to  this  family,  whilst  in  the  examination  of  a  species 
he  never  rested  satisfied  so  long  as  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
remained.  Whatever  he  did,  he  did  thoroughly.  The  most 
valuable  portion  of  his  collection  was  ultimately  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  Walton  was  elected  a  Bellow  of  this  Society  on  the  18th  of 
February  1815,  and  was  long  an  active  Fellow  of  the  Entomolo¬ 
gical  Society.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1863,  at  Knares- 
borough. 

Simon  Wilfcin  was  born  at  Cossey,  near  Norwich,  July  27th, 
1790.  He  lost  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  and  was  educated  by 
his  guardian,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Kinghorn,  an  eminent  and  learned 
dissenting  minister  of  that  city. 

He  devoted  himself,  even  in  his  youth,  to  the.  study  of  natural 
history,  under  the  guidance  of  his  early  friends  Messrs.  Joseph  and 
William  Hooker — the  former  long  since  deceased,  the  latter  now 
Sir  William  Hooker  of  Kew.  At  their  suggestion,  he  purchased 
the  cabinet  of  British  insects  belonging  to  Dr.  Beckwith,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  his  collection. 

On  the  attainment  of  his  majority  and  consequent  introduction 
to  his  property,  he  devoted  his  leisure  and  resources  very  largely 
to  the  encouragement  of  natural  history,  entomology  being  the 
branch  which  especially  engaged  his  attention.  He  soon  after 
purchased  the  entire  collection  of  insects  formed  by  Sir  William 
Hooker,  when  that  gentleman  relinquished  all  other  branches  of 
natural  history  for  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  also  had  collectors 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  constantly  adding  rare  or  new 
insects  to  his  cabinet,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  best  private 
collections  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Mr. 
Vigors,  the  naturalist,  and  subsequently  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

Mr.  Wilkin  became  early  acquainted  with  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith,  at  whose  instance  he  joined  the  Linnean  Society,  and  by 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  eminent  circle  of  men  connected 
with  science  and  literature,  of  which  that  naturalist  was  himself 
the  centre.  He  formed  a  local  Entomological  Society,  which  held 
its  meetings  at  his  residence  at  Cossey,  and  of  which  Dr.  Leach, 
Mr.  Bright  well,  and  other  Norfolk  naturalists  were  members. 
He  also  established,  in  his  own  grounds,  a  botanical  garden,  having 
purchased  the  collection  originally  fqrmed  by  Bev.  Mr.  Jewell,  a 
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Norfolk  clergyman.  It  consisted  exclusively  of  hardy  plants,  but 
was  of  considerable  extent  and  of  great  interest — all  the  species 
being  named,  and  the  whole  systematically  arranged. 

Mr.  John  Curtis,  then  a  young  man,  unknown  beyond  his  own 
circle,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wilkin  as  his  private  secretary  and 
draughtsman,  having  first  been  sent  by  him  to  study  under  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  engraver  of  Bungay ;  and  to  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  Mr.  Curtis  of  following  the  bent  of  his  genius  the  sub¬ 
sequent  eminence  attained  by  him  may  be  considered  as  largely  due. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Wilkin  seriously  contemplated  the  publication 
of  a  complete  description  of  the  Linnean  cabinet  of  insects,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  examining  the 
collection  at  the  residence  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  Had  the  work  been 
completed,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  of  great  value  in  deter¬ 
mining  with  certainty  the  true  Linnean  species ;  but  it  proved 
too  long  a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  any  but  the  actual  possessor 
of  the  collection.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  MS.  notes,  however, 
remain  to  attest  the  care  and  diligence  with  which  the  labour  was 
commenced. 

He  subsequently  applied  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  Cata¬ 
logue  of  British  Coleoptera,  for  which  his  cabinet  afforded  very 
copious  materials.  It  was  probably  for  this  work  that  some  ex¬ 
quisite  copper  plates  were  engraved  by  Mr.  J ohn  Curtis,  which  still 
remain  unpublished :  six  plates  were  completed,  each  containing 
figures  of  four  insects  in  duplicate,  the  lower  figures  apparently 
intended  to  be  coloured,  the  upper  ones  to  remain  plain. 

The  same  artist  also  executed,  at  Mr.  Wilkin’s  cost,  the  whole 
of  the  very  beautiful  plates  which  appeared  in  the  first  and  second 
volumes  of  Kirby  and  Spence’s  1  Introduction  to  Entomology  ’ 
(see  preface,  pp.  xx,  xxi,  1st  edition),  with  the  authors  of  which 
work  Mr.  Wilkin’s  acquaintance  was  of  an  affectionate  and  enduring 
character. 

In  1816  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  removed  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  from  the  circle  in  which  he  had  thus  been  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse  and  mutual  cooperation  in  scientific 
pursuits ;  and  with  a  resignation  which  showed  the  depth  of  his 
religious  feelings,  and  a  determination  which  gave  proof  of  the 
energy  and  elasticity  of  his  character,  he  adapted  himself  to  the 
strangely  altered  position  in  which  he  suddenly  found  himself 
placed.  After  a  brief  interval,  he  entered  into  business  as  printer 
and  publisher  at  Norwich,  where  he  soon  identified  himself  with 
all  movements  connected  with  literature  and  science. 
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The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Literary  Institution  and  the  Mu¬ 
seum  (now  one  of  the  best  county  collections)  owe  their  origin 
very  much  to  his  exertions  and  his  influence.  Both  were  esta¬ 
blished  under  his  roof,  and  continued  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Institution  Library  was  compiled  by  him 
with  great  care,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  late  Bev. 
Hartwell  Horne,  that,  on  being  applied  to  by  the  projectors  of  the 
Surry  Literary  Institution  to  draw  up  a  skeleton  catalogue  for 
their  guidance,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  produce  them  a  better 
than  that  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Literary  Institution,  drawn 
up  by  his  friend  Mr.  Simon  "Wilkin. 

While  resident  at  Norwich,  he  undertook  his  well-known  edition 
of  the  1  Life,  Works,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.’ 
The  compilation  of  this  work  occupied  all  the  time  he  could  spare 
from  more  urgent  business  for  several  years,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  careful  research  and  elaborate  elucidation  which  form  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  good  editor.  So  copious  were  the 
materials  which  he  collected,  bearing  on  the  career  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  family,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  well- 
known  cLife’  by  Hr.  Johnson  an  entirely  new  and  much  longer 
“  Supplementary  Memoir.” 

The  Correspondence,  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  British  Museum  Libraries,  is  full 
of  interest  both  to  the  naturalist  and  the  antiquarian,  giving,  as  it 
does,  a  lively  picture  of  the  then  position  of  the  sciences,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  touches  of  domestic  manners,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  which  equally  amuse  by  their  quaintness  and  inter¬ 
est  by  their  veracity. 

The  Works  contain  not  only  those  already  known,  but  many 
that  had  never  before  been  published ;  and  in  all  the  editor  appears 
to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  to  have  aimed  at  every 
point  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  to  throw  the  light  of  modern  re¬ 
search  upon  the  speculations  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Separate 
editorial  prefaces  accompany  the  principal  works ;  copious  notes 
are  interspersed  throughout,  and  a  most  elaborate  index  closes  the 
whole.  It  was  a  gratifying  compliment  which  Southey  paid  to  his 
labours,  when  he  said  it  was  “the  best  reprint  in  the  English 
language.” 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  Mr.  Wilkin  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  he  was  prevented  by  his 
commercial  pursuits  from  keeping  up  any  active  connexion  with 
the  literary  and  scientific  world. 
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In  the  greater  leisure,  however,  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  love  of  entomology  was  again  called  into  play. 
His  frequent  visits  to  the  country  and  seaside  afforded  him  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  a  small  collection,  to  which  he  frequently  made 
additions  by  purchase;  and  this  pursuit,  which  had  been  his  study  at 
the  commencement  of  life,  became  his  amusement  towards  its  close; 
for  even  when  feeling  the  decline  of  bodily  strength  and  vital  energy, 
he  took  interest  to  the  last  in  everything  connected  with  science, 
and  found  especial  enjoyment  in  the  perusal  of  books  and  plates  of 
natural  history.  Mr.  Wilkin  was  a  great  classical  scholar,  well  read 
in  ancient  and  modem  literature,  and  conversant  with  several  Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  He  was  a  connoisseur  of  painting,  which  he  studied 
under  the  elder  Crome,  the  celebrated  Norwich  artist ;  and  in  his 
earlier  life  he  gave  great  attention  to  music.  The  great  urbanity 
of  his  manners,  his  unvarying  cheerfulness,  and  constant  flow  of 
lively  and  intelligent  conversation  made  him  a  delightful  companion, 
while  the  depth  of  his  Christian  character  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  his  disposition  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  at 
his  residence,  at  Hampstead,  July  28th,  1862,  the  day  after  the 
completion  of  his  72nd  year. 


The  Secretary  also  announced  that  twenty -two  Fellows,  one 
Foreign  Member,  and  one  Associate  had  been  elected  since  the 
last  Anniversary. 

At  the  Election  which  subsequently  took  place,  George  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.,  was  re-elected  President ;  William  Wilson  Saunders, 
Esq.,  Treasurer;  and  George  Busk,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Currey 
Esq.,  Secretaries.  The  following  five  Fellows  were  elected  into 
the  Council,  in  the  room  of  others  going  out :  viz.,  James  Bate¬ 
man,  Esq. ;  M.  T.  Masters,  M.E. ;  H.  T.  Stainton,  Esq. ;  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.D. ;  and  G.  C.  Wallich,  M.D. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Saunders,  on  the  part  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Trea¬ 
surer’s  Accounts,  read  the  Balance  Sheet,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  total  Receipts  during  the  past  year,  including  a  Balance 
of  £673  135.  2d.  carried  from  the  preceding  year,  amounted  to 
£1846  25.  Id.,  and  that  the  total  Expenditure  during  the  same 
period  (including  the  purchase  of  £400  Consols)  amounted  to 
£1462  125.  4id .,  leaving  a  Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers 
of  £383  95.  9 d. 
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Receipts  and  Payments  of  the  Linnean  Society  from  May  1,  1862,  to  April  30,  1863. 
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June  4,  1863. 

G-eorge  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.,  J.  J.  Bennett,  Esq., 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  and  W.  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  On  a  Sexual  Monstrosity,  consisting  in  the  development 
of  Polliniferous  Ovules  in  two  species  of  Passiflorci by  S.  James 
A.  Salter,  M.B.,  E.L.S.  (See  ‘  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  Part  2.) 

2.  “  On  the  Fertilization  of  Disa  grandiflora, ,  Linn. by  Kow- 
land  Trimen,  Esq.,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Cape  Town ;  drawn  up 
from  Notes  and  Drawings  sent  to  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
&c.  (See  ‘  Botanical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

The  Debate  respecting  certain  of  the  Society’s  collections,  ad¬ 
journed  from  the  16th  of  April,  was  then  resumed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Besolutions  were  adopted  : — 

“  1.  That,  in  addition  to  the  Library,  the  following  collections 
be  retained,  and  maintained  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  be 
of  practical  use  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  and  Science  in 
general : — 

The  Linnean  Herbarium  and  Collections  of  every  description. 

The  Herbarium  and  Collections  of  the  late  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith. 

The  East  Indian  Herbarium  presented  by  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  additions  made  to  it  from  Dr.  Horsfield’s 
Java  Collection. 

The  British  Herbarium. 

The  arranged  Australian  Herbarium. 

The  Collection  of  Fruits  and  other  objects  in  the  Cabinets  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Janson. 

The  Collection  of  British  Birds’  Eggs  of  the  late  Mr.  Salmon. 

The  Collection  of  Algse  of  the  late  Mrs.  Griffiths,  and  some 
others  which,  being  bound  in  books,  may  be  considered  as 
portions  of  the  Library. 

Acharius’s  Collection  of  Lichens. 

“  2.  That  the  Collection  of  Insects  and  Shells  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  be  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 
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“3.  That  the  duplicate  set  of  Dr,  Wallich’s  East  Indian  Her¬ 
barium  be  presented  to  the  Botanic  G-arden,  Calcutta. 

“4.  That  the  General  Herbarium  of  the  late  Mr.  Winch  be 
presented  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

“  5.  That  the  remaining  Miscellaneous  Collections  be  sold  :  viz. 

Caley’s  Collection  of  Australian  Birds  and  Mammals,  except 
the  unique  and  typical  specimens,  which  are  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Museum. 

Dr.  Pulteney’s  Collection  of  Shells,  &c. 

Two  Cabinets  containing  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  In¬ 
sects. 

A  Cabinet  containing  animals  in  bottles  and  other  articles. 

Salmon’s  European  Elora,  and 

Various  unarranged  Collections  of  Plants. 

“  6.  That  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  be  applied  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Books  for  the  Library.” 


June  18,  1863. 

George  Bentham,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Harley,  M.D.,  and  Edward  Head,  M.B.,  were  eleeted 
Fellows. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howard,  F.L.S.,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  first 
Chinchona-bark  sent  over  to  this  country  from  India,  and  de¬ 
scribed  the  chemical  and  microscopical  characteristics,  stating  that 
he  had  found  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  quite  equal  to  that  which 
he  had  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  same  species  grown  in  South 
America.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  Quinine  in  minute 
quantities  from  the  leaves,  and  showed  some  of  this  alkaloid  in 
ethereal  solution  obtained  from  the  leaves,  together  with  two 
small  phials  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine  obtained  from  the  bark. 

The  following  Papers  were  read,  viz. : — 

1.  “  Note  on  Cassia  moschata,  H.  B.  K. by  Daniel  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.  (See  ‘  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  Part  2.) 

2.  “Notes  on  British  Fungi;”  by  Frederick  Currey,  Esq., 
F.B.S.,  Sec.  L.S.,  &c.  (See  ‘Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  Part  2.) 
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3.  il  Account  of  the  Botanical  Collections  made  by  David  Lyall, 
M.D.,  B.N.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  North 
American  Boundary  Commission.”  (See  ‘  Botanical  Proceed¬ 
ings,’  vol.  vii.) 

4.  “  On  Anisostichium ,  a  proposed  new  genus  of  Musci by 
William  Mitten,  A.L.S.  (See  ‘Botanical  Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

5.  “  On  the  Musci  and  llepaticcc  from  the  Cameroon  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  from  the  Biver  Niger by  the  same.  (See  ‘  Botanical 
Proceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

6.  “  On  the  Ink-plant  of  New  Granada  ( Coriaria  thymif olia ) 
by  Dr.  William  J ameson,  of  Quito,  in  a  letter  to  J.  A.  Henry, 
Esq.  Communicated  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  V.P.L.S., 
&c.  (See  ‘  Botanical  Prooceedings,’  vol.  vii.) 

7.  “  On  the  Delations  of  Tandlia ,  PMlopotamis,  and  Paludo- 
mus,  with  a  .Review  of  the  Cingalese  Species  of  the  latter  Genera 
by  H.  E.  Blanford,  Esq.,  E.G.S.  Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Hooker,  F.B.S.,  Y.P.L.S.,  &c.  (See  ‘  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv. 
Part  2.) 

8.  “  Notes  on  some  new  or  little- known  Species  of  Freshwater 
JEntomostraca by  John  Lubbock,  Esq.,  F.B.S.  &  L.S.  (See 
‘  Transactions,’  vol.  xxiv.  Part  2.) 
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[Continued  from  T'ol.  FT.,  page  cxxxi.] 


Titles.  Donors. 

Academies  and  Societies. 

Amsterdam : — 

Kon,  Akademie  Tan  YYtensebappen. 

Jaarboek  voor  1S58,  1860,  en  1861.  8vo.  Amsterdam. 

Yerbandelingen,  deel  7-9.  4to.  Ib.  1859-62. 

Yerslagen  en  Ytededeelingen.  Afdeeling  Yatuurkunde, 
deel  8,  9,  11,  12,  13  en  14.  8yo.  Ib.  185S-62. 

- Afdeel.  Letterknnde,  deel  4  en  6.  8vo.  lb.  185S- 

62.  The  Academy. 

Antwerp  : — Societe  Paleontologique  de  Belgique.  Bulletin, 
tome  1,  feuilles  6—8.  8vo.  Anvers,  1862.  The  Society?. 

Basel: — Yaturforscbende  Gesellsckaft.  Yerhandlungen,  Theil 
3,  Hefte  1-3.  8vo.  Basel,  1861-62.  The  Society. 

Batavia : — 

Bataviaascb  Grenootscbap  van  Kunsten  en  lYetenscbappen . 

Yerbandelingen,  deel  27  en  28.  4to.  Batavia,  1860. 

Tijdschrift  voor  Indische  Taal-,  Land-,  en  Yolkenkunde, 
deel  7-10,  8vo.  Ib.  1857-60.  The  Society. 

iS’atuurkundige  Yereeniging  (Societas  Scientiarum  Indo- 
Yeerlandicae). 

Acta  (Yerbandelingen),  Yoll.  5  en  6.  4to.  Ib.  1858-59. 

ISatuurkundig  Tijdscbrift  voor  Xederlandscb  Indie,  deel 
18,  19,  22,  Afl.  3-6 ;  23,  Afl.  1-3  (4de  Serie,  deel  4  en  5  ; 
en  5de  Serie,  deel  2  en  3.)  8vo.  Ib.  1859-61. 

The  Society. 
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Titles.  Donors- 

Academies  and  Societies  (continued'). 

Berlin : — 

Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Abhandlungen,  aus  dem  Jahre  1861.  4to.  Berlin,  1862. 

Monatsberichte,  aus  dem  Jahre  1862.  8vo.  Ib.  1863. 

The  Academy. 

Yerein  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues  in  den  kon.  Preuss. 
Staaten  fur  Gartnerei  und  Pflanzenkunde.  AYochen- 
scbrift,  Jahrg.  4,  Nr.  9-21  und  42-52  ;  Jahrg.  5,  Nr. 
1-32  und  34-52  ;  und  Jahrg.  6,  Nr.  1-7  und  14-17. 
4to.  lb.  1861-63.  The  Society. 

Bombay : — Government  Observatory.  Magnetical  and  Meteo¬ 
rological  Observations,  made  in  the  years  1859  and  1860. 
fol.  Bombay,  1860-61.  The  India  Oeeice. 

Bonn: — Naturhistoriscber  Yerein.  Yerhandlungen,  Jahrg.  13, 
Heft  1,  und  Jahrg.  18  und  19.  8vo.  Bonn,  1856-62. 

The  Society. 

Boston,  Mass.  : — 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Memoirs.  New  Series,  vol.  8,  pt.  1.  4to.  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  1861. 

Proceedings,  vol.  5,  sheets  31-48.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-62. 

The  Academy. 

Society  of  Natural  History. 

Proceedings,  vol.  8,  sheets  5-20,  and  vol.  9,  sheets  1-3. 
8vo.  Boston,  1861-62.  The  Society. 

Brussels  : — Academie  Boyale  des  Sciences  de  Belgique. 

Memoires,  tome  33.  4to.  Bruxelles,  1861. 

Memoires  couronnes,  &c.,  tome  30.  4to.  Ib.  1861. 

- Collection  in-  8vo.,  tomes  11-14.  Ib.  1861-62. 

Bulletins.  2®  serie,  tomes  11-14.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-62. 

Annuaire.  28e  et  29e  annee.  12mo.  Ib.  1862-63. 

Bibliotheque  de  M.  le  Baron  de  Stassart,  leguee  ah  Acade¬ 
mie  B.  de  Belgique.  8vo.  Ib.  1863.  The  Academy. 

Observations  des  Phenomenes  periodiques.  (Extr.  du 
tome  33  des  Memoires.)  4to.  M.  Qu£telet. 

Calcutta: — Asiatic  Society.  Journal,  vol.  31.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1862.  The  Society. 

Canada : — v.  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Cherbourg  : — Societe  Imp.  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Memoires, 
tome  8.  8vo.  Paris,  1861.  The  Society. 
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Titles.  Donors. 

Acahemies  and  Societies  {continued). 

Christiania : — 

Kong.  Norske  Universitets-Programmer. 

Hiortdahl  (Th.)  &  Irgens  (M.)  Geologiske  Undersogelser 
i  Bergens  Omegn.  4to.  Christiania,  1862. 

Sars  (Michael)  Beskrivelse  over  Lopbogaster  typicus,  en 
merkvserdig  form  af  de  Lavere  Tifoddede  Krebsdyr.  4to. 
Ib.  1862. 

Schiibeler  (Dr.  P.  C.)  Die  Culturpilanzen  Norwegens, 
mit  einem  Yorwort  von  Chr.  Boeck.  4to.  It).  1862. 

The  University. 

Copenhagen: — Kongl.DanskeVidenskabernesSelskab. 

Skrifter,  5te  Bsekke.  Bind  5,  Heft  2.  4to.  Kjobenhavn, 
1861. 

Oversigt  i  aar  1861.  8vo.  lb.  The  Society. 

Cornwall  :■ — It.  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  Annual  Beport 
29.  8vo.  Palmouth,  1861.  The  Society. 

Dublin : — - 

Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  Atlantis :  a  Begister  of 
Literature  and  Science,  nos.  7  and  8.  8vo.  London,  1863. 

The  University  ? 

Geological  Society.  Journal,  vol.  9  and  vol.  10,  part  1. 

8vo.  Dublin,  1861-63.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Dublin  Society.  Journal,  nos.  20-29.  8vo.  Ib. 

1861-63.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Irish  Academy.  Transactions,  vol.  24,  part  2.  Science. 
4to.  Ib.  1862. 

Proceedings,  vol.  ,  pp.  73-312.  Svo.  (1858-61.) 

The  Academy. 

Edinburgh : — 

Botanical  Society. 

Transactions,  vol.  1,  part  2,  and  vol.  7,  part  2.  8vo.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1841-62.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Society. 

Transactions,  vol.  22,  part  3,  and  vol.  23,  part  1.  4to. 
Edinburgh,  1861-62. 

Proceedings,  vol.  4,  nos.  53-58.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-62. 

The  Society. 

Erankfurt-a.-M. : — Senckenbergische  naturforschende  Gesell- 
schaft.  Abhandlungen,  Band  4,  Lieferungen  1  und  2, 
4to.  Erankfurt-a.-M.,  1862-63.  The  Society. 
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Titles.  Donoiis. 

Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Geneva: — Societe  de  Physique  et  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  Me- 
moires,  tome  16,  partie  2.  4to.  Geneve,  1862. 

The  Society. 

Giessen : — Oberhessische  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-  und  Heil- 
kunde.  Bericlite  2,  3,  und  9,  8vo.  Giessen,  1849-62. 

The  Society. 

Gottingen  : — Konigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenchaften. 

Abhandlungen,  Band  10.  4to.  Gottingen,  1862. 

Nachrichten,  vom  Jahre  1861-62.  12mo.  Ib. 

The  Society. 

Jena: — Academia  Cses.  L.  C.  German.  Naturae  Curiosorum. 

Nova  Acta,  tomus  29.  4to.  Jenae,1862.  The  Academic 

Konigsberg  : — Konigliche  physikalisch-okonomisehe  Gesell¬ 
schaft.  Schriften.  Jahrg.  2  und  3.  4to.  Konigsberg, 
1861-63.  The  Society. 

Lausanne  : — Societe  Yaudoise  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Bul¬ 
letin,  tome  7,  n°.  48  et  49.  8vo.  Lausanne,  1861-62. 

The  Society. 

Leyden: — Nederlandsche  Entomologische  Vereeniging.  Tij d- 
schrift  voor  Entomologie,  onder  Bedactie  von  Prof.  J.  van 
der  Hoeven,  &c.,  deel  4,  stuk  5  en  6;  deel  5,  stuk  1-3  ; 
en  deel  6,  stuk  1  en  2.  8vo.  Leiden,  1861-62. 

The  Association. 

Liege : — Societe  Boyale  des  Sciences.  Me'moires,  tome  1.  8vo. 
Liege,  1863.  The  Society. 

Lisbon  : — Academia  Beal  das  Sciencias. 

Memorias.  Classe  de  Sciencias  Mathematicas,  Physicas,  e 
Naturaes.  Nova  Serie,  tomo  2,  pte.  1  e  2.  4to.  Lisboa, 
1857-61. 

Portugalias  Monumenta  Historica.  Leges  et  Consuetu- 
dines,  vol.  1,  fasc.  2.  fol.  Olisipone,  1858. 

- Scriptores,  vol.  l,fasc.  2  et  3.  fol.  lb.  1860-61. 

Annaes  das  Sciencias  e  Lettras.  Classe  la,  Sc.  Math.  Phys., 
&c.,  tomo  1  (pp.  439-758),  e  tomo  2  (pp.  1-320).  1857- 
58. 

- Classe  2a,  Sc.  Moraes,  tomo  1  (pp.  313-764),  e 

tomo  2  (pp.  1-576).  Ib.  1857-58.  The  Academy. 

Santarem  (Visconde  de)  e  Da  Silva  (L.  A.  Beb.).  Quadro 
elementar  das  Bela^es  Politicas,  &c.,  de  Portugal,  tomo 
16-18.  8vo.  Lisbon,  1858-60.  The  Academy. 
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Titles.  Donors. 

Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Liverpool: — Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Proceedings, 
no.  16.  Svo.  Liverpool,  1862.  The  Society. 

London : — 

Anthropological  Society.  Anthropological  lie  view  and 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  no.  1.  Svo. 
London,  1863.  The  Society  ? 

Art-Union. 

Almanack  for  1863. 

Deport  of  the  Council  for  1862,  and  List  of  the  Members. 
8vo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Art-Union. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Deport 
of  the  31st  Meeting.  8vo.  lb.  1862. 

The  Association. 

Entomological  Society. 

Transactions,  New  Series,  vol.  5,  parts  6-11,  8vo.  Ib. 
1860-61. 

- 3rd  Series,  vol.  1,  parts  1-6.  8vo.  lb.  1862-63. 

The  Society. 

Geological  Society. 

Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  18,  parts  1-4,  and  vol.  19,  parts 
1  and  2.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Ueb.  21st, 
1862,  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  Sec.  G.S.  8vo.  lb.  1862. 
Charter  and  Bye-laws.  8vo.  Ib.  1862. 

List  of  the  Members,  Nov.  1,  1862.  Svo.  Ib.  1862. 

The  Society. 

India  Office : — Deport  of  the  Survey  of  India  for  1856-57, 
1857—58,  and  1858-59  ;  by  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  A.  S.  INaugh. 
fol.  Ib.  1861.  The  Secretary  oe  State  eor  India. 
International  Exhibitiou,  1862. 

Catalogue  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Department.  8vo.  Halifax, 
N.  S.  1862.  D.  G.  Haliburton,  Sec. 

Kingdom  of  Italy.  Official  Descriptive  Catalogue.  8vo. 
London,  1862.  Doyal  Italian  Commission. 

Microscopical  Society : — v.  Journals. 

P alseontographical  Society.  Publications  for  1857-61,  in¬ 
cluding — 

Bell  (Thomas)  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Malacostracous 
Crustacea  of  Great  Britain,  part  2.  4to.  London,  1862. 
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Titles.  Donoks. 

Academies  and  Societies  ( continued .) 

London  ( continued )  : — 

Palseontographical  Society  ( continued ). 

Busk  (George)  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Polyzoa  of  the 
Crag,  4to.  London,  1859. 

Davidson  (Thomas)  British  Possil  Brachiopoda,  vol.  2, 
Permian  and  Carboniferous  Species.  4to.  lb.  1857-62. 

-  Monograph  of  the  British  Carboniferous  Brachio¬ 
poda,  part  5 ;  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  portions.  4to.  Ib. 
1858-61. 

Edwards  (P.  E.)  Monograph  of  the  Eocene  Mollusca,  part 
3,  no.  3.  4to.  Ib.  1860. 

Jones  (T.  R.)  Monograph  of  the  Possil  Estheriae.  4to. 
Ib.  1862. 

Lycett  (John)  Supplementary  Monograph  on  the  Mol¬ 
lusca  from  the  Stonesfield  Slate,  Great  Oolite,  Porest 
Marble,  and  Cornbrash.  4to.  Ib.  1863. 

Owen  (Richard)  Monograph  of  the  Possil  Reptilia  of  the 
Wealden,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Purbeck  Strata, 
including  Supplements  nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  4to.  Ib.  1859- 
60. 

-  Monographs  of  the  British  Fossil  Reptilia,  from 

Oolite  Formations,  parts  1  and  2.  4to.  Ib.  1861-62. 

Wood  (S.  V.)  Monograph  of  the  Eocene  Mollusca;  or 
Descriptions  of  Shells  from  the  Older  Tertiaries  of  Eng¬ 
land,  part  1,  Bivalves.  4to.  Ib.  1861. 

Wright  (Thomas)  Monograph  of  the  British  Possil  Echi- 
nodermata  from  the  Oolitic  Formations,  parts  3  and  4, 
and  vol.  2,  part  1.  4to.  Ib.  1859-62.  The  Society. 

Busk  (George)  Monograph  of  the  Possil  Polyzoa  of  the 
Crag.  4to.  Ib.  1859.  The  Aiithoe. 

Pharmaceutical  Society.  Journal  and  Transactions,  2nd 
Series,  vol.  3,  nos.  7-12,  and  vol.  4.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63. 

The  Society. 

Ray  Society.  Carpenter  (W.  B.)  &c.  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Poraminifera.  fol.  Ib.  1862. 

R.  Kippist,  Libr.  L.S. 

Royal  Society. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  151,  &  vol.  152,  part  1.  4to. 
Ib.  1861-62.  The  Society. 
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Titles.  Donors. 

Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

London  ( continued )  : — 

Loyal  Society  (continued) . 

Proceedings,  nos.  47-55.  8vo.  London,  1801-63. 

List  of  the  Loyal  Society,  Nov.  30th,  1861.  4to. 

The  Society. 

Loyal  Agricultural  Society.  Journal,  vol.  22,  part  2,  vol. 
23,  &  vol.  24,  part  1.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-63. 

The  Society. 

Loyal  Asiatic  Society.  Journal,  vol.  19,  parts  3  &  4,  and 
vol.  20,  parts  1  &  2.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63.  The  Society. 

Loyal  Astronomical  Society.  Memoirs,  vol.  30.  4to.  Ib. 
1862.  The  Society. 

Loyal  College  of  Physicians.  Lists  of  the  Fellows,  Members, 
&c.  in  1861  &  1862.  8vo.  Ib.  The  College. 

Loyal  Commission,  Leport  of,  to  Parliament,  on  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  Trawling  for  Herring.  Fp.  folio. 
Edinburgh,  1863.  The  Loyal  Commissioners. 

Loyal  Geographical  Society. 

Journal,  vol.  31.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

Proceedings,  vol.  6,  nos.  1-5,  and  vol.  7,  nos.  1  &  2.  8vo. 
Ib.  1862-63.  The  Society. 

Loyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Proceedings,  vol.  2,  &  vol.  3,  nos.  1-6.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63. 
List  of  the  Fellows  &c.,  1862.  8vo.  Ib.  The  Society. 
Loyal  Institution. 

Notices  of  the  Proceedings,  part  12,  and  vol.  4,  part  1. 
8vo.  Ib.  1862-63. 

List  of  the  Members  &c. ;  with  the  Leport  of  the  Visitors 
for  1861.  8vo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Institution. 

Loyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. 

Transactions,  vol.  45.  8vo.  Ib.  1862. 

Proceedings,  vol.  4,  nos.  1-3.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63. 

The  Society. 

Society  of  Arts. 

Journal,  nos.  478-553.  8vo.  London,  1862-63. 

- Index  to  vols.  1-10.  8vo.  Ib.  1863. 

List  of  Members.  8vo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Society. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued .) 

London  ( continued )  : — 

Zoological  Society. 

Transactions,  vol.  4,  part  7,  sect.  2.  4to.  London,  1862. 
Proceedings  of  the  Scientific  Meetings  (with  Illustrations), 
parts  2& 3  for  1861, and  parts  1-3  for  1862.  8vo.  Ib. 

The  Society. 

Madras: — Literary  Society.  Madras  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Science,  New  Series,  vol.  6,  no.  12.  8vo.  Madras, 

1861.  Tiie^Society. 
Madrid: — Peal  Academia  de  Ciencias. 

Memorias,  tomo  3 ;  Ciencias  Pisicas,  tomo  1,  parte  2,  y 
tomo  4  ;  Ciencias  Naturales,  tomo  2,  parte  3,  y  tomo  5, 
Cienc.  Nat.,  tomo  3,  parte  1.  4to.  Madrid,  1859-61. 
Resumen  de  las  Actas,  &c.,  en  1853-54, 1854-55, 1855-56, 
1856-57,  1857-58,  y  1858-59.  Por  Dr.  Don  Mariano 
Lorente.  4to.  Ib.  1857-60.  The  Academy. 

Manchester : — 

Pield  Naturalists’  Society.  Report  of  the  Committee  for 
1861 ;  Rules,  List  of  Members,  &c.  8yo.  London,  1862. 

The  Society. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Memoirs,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  1.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

Proceedings,  vol.  1,  no.  15,  Index  &e.,  and  vol.  2.  8vo. 
Manchester,  1862.  The  Society. 

Melbourne  Public  Library,  Catalogue  of,  for  1861.  8vo.  Mel¬ 
bourne,  1861. 

The  Council  of  the  "University  of  Melbourne. 
Montreal: — Natural  History  Society.  Canadian  Naturalist 
and  Greologist,  vol.  6,  no.  6,  and  vol.  7.  8vo.  Montreal, 
1861-62.  The  Society. 

Moscow : — Societe  Imp.  des  Naturalistes.  Bulletin,  tome  34, 
n°.  1—4.  8vo.  Moscou,  1861.  The  Society. 

Munich  : — Kon.  Bayerische  Akademie  der  Wissenchaften. 

Abhandlungen  der  Mathem-Pl^sical.  Classe,  Band  9,  Abth. 

1  &  2.  4to.  Munchen,  1861-62. 

Sitzungsberichte,  1861,  I.,  Heft  5,  und  II.,  ILefte  1-3 ; 

1862,  I.,  Hefte  1—4,  und  II.,  Hefte  1-4  ;  1863, 1.,  Hefte 
1  &  2.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-63. 

Verzeichniss  der  Mitglieder,  1862.  4to.  Ib.  1862. 
Denkrede  auf  Gr.  H.  von  Schubert.  4to.  Ib.  1861. 

The  Academy. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Naples :  Societa  Deale  di  Napoli.  D.  Accademia  delle  Seienze. 
Memorie,  Toll.  1  e  2.  4to.  Napoli,  1856-57. 

Dendiconto  dell’  Accad.  d.  Seienze  Fisiche  e  Matematiche, 
fasc.  1—4,  1862.  4to.  Ib .  1862.  The  Societt. 

Neustadt-a.-d.-Hayn : — Pollichia.  Jahresberichte  16-19.  8vo. 

Neustadt-a.-d.-H.  1859-61.  The  Association. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne:— Tyneside  Naturalists’  Field  Club. 
Iransactions,  vol.  5,  parts  2—4.  8vo.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  1861-63.  The  Clue. 

New  York  : — Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 

Annals,  vols.  2-4,  vol.  6,  nos.  1-A,  6  &  7,  and  vol.  7,  nos.  10- 
12.  8vo.  New  York,  1828-61.  The  Lyceum. 

University.  Annual  Deport  (13th)  of  the  Degents  of  the 
University,  made  to  the  Senate,  April  10,  1860.  8vo. 

Albany,  1860.  The  University. 

Paris : — 

Academie  des  Sciences  de  l’lnstitut. 

Memoires,  tome  33.  4to.  Paris,  1861. 

Memoires  presentes  par  divers  Savants.  Sciences  Mathe- 
matiques  et  Physiques,  tomes  16  et  17.  4to.  lb.  1862. 
Supplement  aux  Comptes  Dendus,  tome  2.  4to.  Ib.  1861. 
Chevreul  (E.)  Expose  d’un  Moven  de  definer  et  de 
nommer  les  Couleurs.  Atlas,  4to.  Ib.  1861. 

The  Institute. 

Museum  d’Histoire  Naturelle.  Archives,  tome  10,  livr. 

3  et  4.  4to.  Ib.  1861.  The  Museum. 

Societe  Botanique.  Bulletin,  tome  7,  n°.  7  ;  tome  8,  n°.  6-9  ; 
tome  9,  n°.  1-6  et  8.  8vo.  Ib.  1860-62 ;  and  Tables 
alphabetiques,  etc.,  du  tome  6.  The  Society. 

Societe  Entomologique  de  France. 

Annales,  Serie  3,  tomes  6-8.  8vo.  Ib.  1858-60. 

- Serie  4,  tomes  1  et  2.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-63. 

The  Society. 

Pest : — Magyar  Tudomanyos  Akademia. 

Eukonyvek.  Kotetenek  9,  Darabja  3,  &  Kotet.  10,  Darab. 

4.  4to.  Budan  &  Pesten,  1858-61. 

Ertesito.  Uj  Folyam.  Mathem.  es  Termeszet.  Kozlonye. 
Kotet.  1.  8vo.  Pest,  1860. 

Termeszettudomanyi  Palyamunkak.  Kotet.  1-3.  8vo.  Bu¬ 
dan,  1837-44. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Pest: — Magyar  Tudomanyos  Akademia  {continued). 

Mathematical  Palyamunkak.  Kotet.  1.  8vo.  Budan,  1844. 
Eelsobb  Analysis  Elemei,  irta  (Ivory  Sandor.  Etizet  1  &  2. 
4to.  Ih.  1836-40. 

Eelsobb  Egyenletek,  irta  D.  Valias  Antal.  Eiizet  1.  8vo. 
Ib.  1842. 

Elmelkedesek,  &c.,  irta  D.  Mocsi  Mihaly.  8vo.  Ib.  1839. 

The  Academy. 

Petersburg :  — 

Academie  Imperiale  des  Sciences. 

Memoires,  7e  Serie,  tome  3,  n°.  12,  et  tome  4,  n°.  1-9.  4to. 
St.  Petersbourg,  1861-62. 

Bulletin,  tome  4,  n°.  3-6.  4to.  Ib.  1861.  The  Academy". 
Entomological  Society.  Horae  Societatis  Entomologicae  Bos- 
sicae,  fasc.  1.  8vo.  Petropoli,  1861.  The  Society. 

Philadelphia : — 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Journal,  New  Series,  vol.  5,  parts  1-3.  fol.  Philadelphia, 
1862-63. 

Proceedings  for  1861,  pp.  145-556,  nos.  7-12  for  1862,  and 
nos.  1  &  2  for  1863.  8vo.  Ib.  1862-63.  The  Academy. 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

Transactions,  New  Series,  vol.  12,  parts  1-3.  4to.  Ib. 
1862-63. 

Proceedings,  nos.  64  (vol.  7),  65  &  66  (vol.  8),  67  &  68 
(vol.  9).  8vo.  Ib.  1860-62.  The  Society. 

Prague : — Boyal  Bohemian  Museum. 

Presla  (J.  S.)  Wseobecny  Bostlinopis,  Dil  1  &  2.  Svo. 
W.  Praze,  1846. 

- Tricet  a  dwa  Obrazy  k  Prwopocatkum  Bostlino- 

slowi.  4to.  Ib.  1848. 

Opiz  (Eil.  Max.)  Seznam  Eostlin  Kveteny  Ceske.  12mo. 
Ib.  1852. 

Slobocla  (Daniel)  Bostlinnictve.  12mo.  Ib.  1852. 

Ziva,  Casopis  Prirodnicky.  Bedraktrove :  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Pur- 
kyne  a  Jan  Krejci.  4to.  Ib.  1853-59.  The  Museum. 
Presburg: — Verein  fiir  Naturkunde. 

Verhandl ungen,  Bande  4  &  5.  8vo.  Presburg,  1859-61. 
Correspondenzblatt ;  redigirt  von.  Prof.  E.  Mack,  J ahrg. 
1,  Nr.  1-4.  Svo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Association. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Begensburg : — K.  Bayer.  Botanische  Gresellschaft. 

i  lora ;  oder  allgemeine  botanische  Zeitung,  neue  Beibe. 
J ahrgange  16  &  17.  8vo.  Begensburg,  1858-59. 

B.  Cdrrey,  Esq.,  E.B.S.,  &c. 

- *T abr gauge  18,  19,  &  21,  Nr.  1-11.  8vo.  Ib. 

1860-63.  Purchased. 

Stettin :  Entomologiscber  Verein.  Entomologiscbe  Zeitung. 
Jabrgange  20-22.  8vo.  Stettin,  1859-61. 

The  Society. 

Stockholm : — Kongl.  Yetenskaps-Akademien. 

Handlingar.  Ny  Eoljd.  Band  3,  Haftet  2  (1860).  4to. 
Stockbolm,  1862. 

Ofversigt.  Argang  18.  8yo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Academy. 
Strasburg : — Societe  des  Sciences  Naturelles.  Memoires,  tome  5, 
livr.  2  et  3.  4to.  Paris,  1862.  The  Society. 

Sydney : — Entomological  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Trans¬ 
actions,  yoI.  1,  part  1.  8vo.  Sydney, 186.  The  So  ciety. 
Toronto : — Canadian  Institute — v.  Journals. 

Up  sal : — 

Begia  Societas  Scientiarum.  Nova  Acta,  Series  3,  vol.  4 
fasc.  1.  4to.  Upsalise,  1862.  The  Society. 

Universitet.  Arsskrift,  1861.  8vo.  Upsala,  1861. 

The  Boyal  Society  of  Sciences. 

\  enice: — Imp.  B.  Istituto  Yeneto  di  Scienze,  Lettere,  ed  Arti. 
Memorie,  vol.  10,  parte  1-3.  4to.  Yenezia,  1861-62. 

Atti,  Serie  3,  tomo  6,  dispensa  10,  e  tomo  7,  dispense  1—10. 
8yo.  Ib.  1860-63.  The  Institute. 

Victoria : — 

Boyal  Society.  Transactions,  vol.  5.  8vo>  Melbourne,  1861. 

The  Society. 

University. 

Victorian  G-overnment  Prize  Essays,  1860.  8vo.  Mel¬ 
bourne,  1861. 

Catalogue  of  the  Victorian  Exhibition,  1861.  8vo.  Ib. 
1861.  Essais  divers,  servant  d’introduction  au  Catalogue 
de  l’Exposition  des  produits  de  la  Colonie  de  Victoria. 
8vo.  Ib.  1861. 

Die  Colonie  Victoria  in  Australien,  ihr  Eortschritt,  ihre 
Hiilfsquellen,  und  ihr  physikalischer  Charakter.  8vo. 
Ib.  1861.  The  Council  of  the  Uniyersity. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Vienna : — 

Kaiserl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften.  Mat'll em.-naturw. 
Classe. 

Denkschriften,  Band  20.  4to.  AVien,  1862. 
Sitzungsberichte,  Bande  44, 45,  und  Band  46,  Abth.  2,  Hefte 
1  &  2.  8 vo.  Ib.  1861-62. 

- .  Begister  zu  den  Biinden  31-42  (Nr.  4).  8vo.  Ib.  1862. 

Jahrbueher  der  k.  k.  Central- Anstalt  fiir  Meteorologie,  Ac. 
Band  8.  4to.  Ib.  1861.  The  Academy. 

K.-k.  geologisclie  Beicbsanstalt. 

Abhandlungen,  Band  4,  Nr.  3  &  4  ( Hornes ,  Die  fossilen 
Mollnsken  des  Tertiar-Beckens  von  Wien,  Band  2,  Nr. 

3  &  4).  4to.  Ib.  1862. 

Jabrbucb,  Band  12,  Nr.  1-4,  und  Band  13,  Nr.  1.  8vo. 
Ib.  1861-63. 

- .  General-Begister  der  ersten  10  Bande,  von 

1850-59.  8vo.  Ib.  1863.  The  Institute. 

K.-k.  zoologisch-botanische  Gesellscbaft. 

Verb andlnn gen,  Bande  11  &  12.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-62. 
Personen-,  Orts-,  &  Sach-Begister  der  2ten  5-jahrigen  Beibe 
(1856-60)  der  Sitzungsbericbte  und  Abbandlnngen  der 
AViener  k.-k.  zool.-bot.  Gesellschaft,  von  A.  Pr.  Grafen 
Marscball.  8vo.  Ib.  1862.  The  Society. 

AVashington : — Smithsonian  Institution. 

Annual  Beport  of  tbe  Board  of  Begents  for  1860.  8vo. 
Washington,  1861. 

Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vols.  1-4.  8vo.  Ib.  . 
1862. 

Besults  of  Meteorological  Observations  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  IT.  S.  Patent  Office  and  the  S.  I.  for 
1854-59,  vol.  1.  4to.  Ib.  1861.  The  Institution. 
AViesbaden: — ATerein  fiir  Naturkunde  im  Herzogthum  Nassau. 
Jabrbiicber,  Heft  16.  8vo.  AViesbaden,  1861. 

The  Society. 

Windsor,  Nova  Scotia: — King’s  College.  Calendar  for  1862. 

8 vo.  Halifax,  N.S. 

AV iirzburg : — Physikalisch-medicinische  Gesellschaft. 

AViirzburger  medicinische  Zeitscbrift ;  redigirt  von  H. 
Bamberger,  Ac.,  Band  2,  Hefte  5  &  6,  Band  3,  Hefte  1-6, 
und  Band  4,  Hefte  1  &  2.  8vo.  AV iirzburg,  1861-63. 
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Academies  and  Societies  ( continued ). 

Wurzburg : — Physikalisch-medicinische  Gresell.  (continued) . 
Wiirzburger  naturwissenschaftlicbe  Zeitschrift;  redigirt 
von  Muller,  &<?.,  Band  2,  ITefte  2  &  3,  und  Band  3,  Hefte 
1-4.  8vo.  Ib.  1861-62.  The  Society. 

Zurich  : — Allgemeine  Schweitzerische  Gesellschaft. 

Neue  Denkschriften,  Bande  15-18.  4to.  Ziiricb,  1857-61. 
Verzeichniss  der  Mitglieder.  4to.  Ib.  1856.  The  Society. 

Anonymous  — 

Bericht  iiber  die  ersten  inNeu-Russland  angestellten  Impfungen 
der  Binderpest,  berausgegeben  von  den  wissensch.  Comite  des 
Ministeriums  der  Beichsdomainen.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  1854. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Russian  Crown-Lands. 
Botanical  Descriptions  of  the  Species  of  Cinchona  now  growing 
in  India  and  Ceylon ;  with  additional  Notes  from  Howard’s 
Nueva  Quinologia,  <fcc.  8vo.  London,  1861. 

C.  R.  Markham,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Etrennes  de  Nantes.  12mo.  Nantes,  1796. 

J.  Couch,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 
Investigations  into  the  State  of  the  Fisheries  of  Russia,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Crown  Domains. 
Text  (in  Russian),  4  vols.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  1860-61. 

- Folio  Atlas  of  Plates.  Ib.  1861. 

The  Ministry  of  tiie  Russian  Crown-Lands. 
London  and  Provincial  Medical  Directory  for  1863.  Svo.  Lon¬ 
don.  Purchased. 

On  Unity  of  System.  12m o.  London,  1862. 

Report  (to  Parliament)  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Salmon  Fisheries  (England  and  Wales).  4to. 
London,  1861.  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 

Abel.  (Clarke)  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China, 
&c.,  in  1816-17.  4to.  London,  1818. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &  L.  S. 
Agassiz  (L.)  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  fasc.  1-12.  4to.  Sclo- 
duri,  1842-46.  Purchased. 

Anderson  (J.)  On  the  Anatomy  of  Sacculina,  with  a  description 
of  the  species.  (Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1862).  Svo. 

- On  an  apparently  new  Form  of  HolotJmria.  8vo.  London, 

1862.  The  Author. 
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Archer  (W.  H.)  Statistical  Register  of  Victoria,  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Colony;  with  an  Astronomical  Calendar  for  1855. 
8vo.  Melbourne,  1851. 

- Statistical  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Victoria  from  the 

Foundation  of  the  Colony  (1835-60),  1st  series,  parts  1  &  2. 
4to.  Ib.  The  Council  oe  the  Uniyersity  of  Melbourne. 
Babington  (C.  C.)  Notes  concerning  the  Botanical  Schedule,  and 
the  Mode  of  using  it.  8vo.  1863. 

Professor  Babington,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 

Balfour  (J.  H.)  Description  of  a  New  Species  of  Clerodendron 
from  Old  Calabar,  which  flowered,  in  1861,  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  1862.  The  Author. 

Baltimore  (Comes  de)  Gaudia  Poetica.  4to.  Augustse,  1770. 

(Fresentatioyi-copy  to  Linnaeus).  Lady  Smith. 

Barbut  (J.)  Helminthologia  Portugueza;  traduzida  por  Fr.  Jose 
Mariano  da  Concei^ao  Velloso.  4to.  Lisboa,  1799. 

D.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Bartholinus  (T.)  Anatome.  8vo.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1686. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 
Bedingfeld  (Rev.  J.)  Illustrations  of  Fungi  causing  the  Diseases 
in  Corn.  1  sheet.  The  Author. 

Beke  (C.  T.)  A  few  Words  with  Bishop  Colenso  on  the  subject  of 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Position  of  Mount  Sinai. 
8vo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

Bellardi  (L.)  Saggio  di  Ditterologia  Messicana.  Parte  2a  e  Ap- 
pendice.  4to.  Torino,  1862.  The  Author. 

Bentham  (G.)  and  Hooker  (J.  D.)  Genera  PI antarum,  ad  exem- 
plaria  imprimis  in  Herbariis  Kewensibus  servata,  definita ; 
vol.  lmi  pars  1. ;  sistens  Dicotyledonum  Polypetalarum  Ordines 
56  (Ranunculaceas-Connaraceas).  8vo.  Londini,  1862. 

The  Authors. 

Bentham  (G.)  and  Mueller  (F.)  Flora  Australiensis  :  a  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Plants  of  the  Australian  Territory,  vol.  1.  8vo. 
London,  1863.  The  Authors. 

Berkeley  (Rev.  M.  J.)  Outlines  of  British  Fungology.  8vo. 

London,  1860.  Purchased. 

Bernardi  (A.  C.)  Monographic  des  genres  Galatea  et  Fischeria. 

4to.  Paris,  1860.  Purchased. 

Bischoff  (T.  L.)  Gediichtnissrede  auf  Friedrich  Tiedemann.  4to. 
Mimchen,  1861.  Dr.  yon  Martius,  F.M.L.S. 
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Blasius  (J.  H.)  Fauna  der  Wirbelthiere  Deutschlands  und  der 
angrenzenden  Lander  yon  Mitteleuropa.  Band  1,  Saugethiere. 
8to.  Braunschweig,  1857.  Purchased. 

- List  of  the  Birds  of  Europe ;  reprinted  from  the  G-erman, 

with  tlie  Author’s  corrections.  8vo.  Norwich,  1S62. 

Aleeed  Newton,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Bock  (Gr.)  Yorlliufige  Uebersicht  der  wahrend  der  Seereise  der 
k.-k.  Eregatte  Novara  von  den  Herren  Naturforschern  gesam- 
melten  Spiunen.  8vo.  YCien,  1861.  Ritter  yon  Frauenfeld. 

Boisduval  (Dr.)  Faune  Entomologique  de  1‘Oceanie,  compre- 
nant  les  Coleopteres,  les  Hemipteres,  les  Nevropteres,  les  II  v- 
menopteres  et  les  Dipteres.  8vo.  Paris,  1835. 

Pee  ciiased. 

Boott  (F.)  Illustrations  of  the  genus  Carets ,  part  3.  fol.  London, 
1862.  The  Authoe. 

Bourguignat  (J.  R.)  Etude  synonymique  sur  les  Mollusques 
des  Alpes  maritimes,  publies  par  A.  Risso  en  1826.  8vo.  Paris, 
1861.  Peechased. 

Bouton  (L.)  Medicinal  Plants  growing  or  cultivated  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius.  8vo.  Mauritius,  1857.  The  Authoe  P 

Brady  (Gr.  S.)  Catalogue  of  the  Marine  Alga?  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  8vo.  Newcastle,  I860.  The  Authoe, 

Brandis  (Dr.  D.)  List  of  Specimens  of  some  of  the  Woods  of 
British  Burmah  sent  to  England  for  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862.  4to.  Rangoon,  1862.  The  Author. 

Brunner  (K.)  Ueber  die  von  der  k.-k.  Fregatte  Novara  mitge- 
brachten  Orthopteren.  Svo.  (Wien),  1862. 

Ritter  yon  Frauenfeld. 

Buhle  (J.  Gr.)  Calendarium  Palaestinse  oeconomicum.  4to.  Got- 
tingae,  1785.  Jonathan  Couch,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Cairncross  (D.)  The  Origin  of  the  Silver  Eel ;  with  Remarks  on 
Bait-  and  Fly-fishing.  12mo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

Capellini  (J.)  Catalogue  des  Oscabrions  de  la  Mediterranee. 
(Extr.  du  Journ.  de  Conchyliologie).  8vo.  Paris. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  k  L.S. 

Carus  (J.  Y.)  und  Engelmann  (Wilh.)  Bibliotheca  Zoologica, 
Band  1.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1861.  Purchased. 

C  asp  ary  (R.)  IJeber  das  Yorkommen  der  Hydriila  verticillata , 
Casp.,inPreussen,&c.  (Yerhandl.  derYersamml.  Deutscher  Na- 
turf.,  &c.,  in  Konigsberg  in  Preussen,  1860).  4to. 

The  Author. 
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Castelnau  (Comte  de),  &c.  Histoire  Haturelle  des  Animaux 
Articules.  1.  Insectes.  Tomes  1  et  2,  Coleopteres,  par  M.  de 
Castelnau.  8vo.  Paris,  1840. 

-  Tome  3,  Orthopteres,  Nevropteres,  Hemipteres,  Hyme- 

nopteres,  Lepidopteres  et  Dipteres  par  M.  Em.  Blanchard. 
8vo.  Ib.  1840.  Purchased. 

Celsus  (A.  C.)  Medicinse  libri  8.  4to.  Patavia,  1769. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  &  L.S, 
Cesati  (Y.)  e  De  Notaris  (E.  G-.)  Schema  di  Classificazione  degli 
Sferiacei  Italici  Aschigeri  piu  o  meno  appartenenti  al  genere 
Sphceria.  8vo.  Genova,  1863.  Sig-.  De  IS'otaeis. 

Charpentier  (T.)  Libellulinae  Europsese,  desc-riptae  ac  depictae.  4to. 

Lipsiae,  1840.  Purchased. 

Chatel  (Y.)  Houvelles  Observations  sur  la  Maladie  de  la  Yigne, 
8vo.  Caen,  1863.  The  Atjthoe. 

Chenu  (J.  C.)  Manuel  de  Conchy liologie,  tome  2.  8vo.  Paris, 

1862.  H.  Cuming,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 
Cheselden  (W.)  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  8vo.  London, 

1713.  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  &  L.  S. 

Clericus  (J.)  Physica,  seu  de  Bebus  Corporeis,  libri  5.  12mo. 

Cantabrigiae,  1705.  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  &  L.S. 

Clouston  (Bev.  C.)  Guide  to  the  Orkney  Islands.  12mo.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1862.  The  Author. 

Collingwood  (C.)  Essays  on  various  Subjects.  8vo.  Liverpool, 
1861.  The  Authoe. 

- On  the  Opportunities  of  advancing  Science  enjoyed  by  the 

Mercantile  Marine.  8vo.  Ib .  1862.  The  Author. 

Colmeiro  (M.)  La  Botanica  y  los  Botanicos  de  la  Peninsula 
Hispano-lusitania.  8vo.  Madrid.  The  Author. 

Correa  (G.)  Lendas  da  India,  tomo  1,  parte  1  e  2 ;  e  tomo  2, 
parte  1  e  2.  4to.  Lisboa,  1858-61. 

The  Boyal  Academy  oe  Sciences,  Lisbon. 
Coultas  (H.)  What  May  be  Learnt  from  a  Tree.  8vo.  Yew  York, 
1860.  The  Authoe. 

Cuvier  (G.,  Ac.)  Begne  Animal.  Youvelle  edition,  5  tomes ;  (tomes 
4e  et  5e,  Crustacees,  Arachnides  et  Insectes,  par  M.  Latreille.) 
8 vo.  Paris,  1829.  Purchased. 

Dana  (J.  D.)  On  the  higher  Subdivisions  in  the  Classification  of 
Mammals.  (Erom  Amer.  Journ.  of  Sc.,  &c.,  vol.  35.)  8vo. 

1863.  The  Author. 
Daniell  (W.  E.)  On  the  Cascarilla  Plant  of  the  West  India  and 

Bahama  Islands.  8vo.  1862.  The  Author. 
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Darwin  (0.)  On  the  various  Contrivances  by  which  British  and 
Foreign  Orchids  are  fertilized  by  Insects,  and  on  the  good 
Effects  of  Intercrossing.  12mo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 
Daubeny  (C.)  Remarks  on  the  recent  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in 
December  1861.  8vo.  1861. 

- Reply  to  some  Comments  of  M.  E.  Marcet  on  the  Power  of 

Selection  ascribed  to  the  Roots  of  Plants.  8vo.  1862. 

- Climate :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  its  Differences,  and 

into  its  Influences  on  Vegetable  Life.  8vo.  Oxford,  1863. 

The  Author. 

DeCandolle  (A.  P.  et  A.)  Prodromus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni 
Vegetabilis,  pars  15,  sectio  2,  fasc.  1.  8vo.  Parisiis,  1862. 

Purchased. 

Des  Moulins  (C.)  Eclaircissement  sur  une  Question  d’Ortho- 
graphe.  (Actes  de  l’Acad.  Imp.  des  Sciences,  &c.,  de  Bordeaux, 
1861.)  8vo. 

- De  la  Connaissance  des  Fruits  et  des  Grains.  (Ib.  1862.) 

8vo.  Bordeaux,  1862. 

- Quatres  Memoires,  savoir — 

1.  Autonomie  reelle  du  genre  ScJmJia. 

2.  Notes  sur  une  Publication  recente  de  M.  D.  Clos. 

3.  Vrilles  de  la  Vigne  Vierge. 

4.  Vites  Boreali- Americans,  par  M.  E.  Durand,  avec  une 

Introduction  et  des  Notes. 

(Extr.  des  Actes  de  la  Soc.  Linn,  de  Bordeaux.)  8vo.  Bor¬ 
deaux,  1862.  The  Author. 

Dixon  (Capt.  Gr.)  Voyage  round  the  World,  but  more  particularly 
to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  in  1785-88,  by  Captains 
Portlock  and  Dixon.  4to.  London,  1789. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 
Douglas  (J.  W.)  and  Scott  (J.)  List  of  British  Hemiptera  (He- 
teroptera),  &c.,  found  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  which 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Britain.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

E.  Newman,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Dowleans  (A.  M.)  Official,  classified,  and  descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Contributions  from  India  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1862.  4to.  Calcutta,  1862.  Dr.  Forbes  Watson,  F.L.S. 
Drouet  (H.)  Elements  de  la  Faune  A^reenne.  4to.  Paris,  1861. 

H.  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Drury  (D.)  Illustrations  of  Natural  History.  Exotic  Insects. 
3  vols.  4to.  London,  1770-82.  Purchased. 
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Ducbartre  (P.)  G-eographie  Botanique.  (Extr.  de  l’Encyclo- 
pedie  Moderne.)  8vo. 

- Observations  sur  la  Panaison  des  Plantes,  &c.  (Extr.  du 

Journ.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  et  Centr.  d’ Horticulture,  1857.)  8vo. 

- Note  sur  le  Dioscorea  Batatas ,  Decn.  ( lb .  tome  4, 1858.) 

4to. 

- Deux  Notes :  1.  Sur  une  Crucifere  a  Siliques  comestibles. 

2.  Sur  la  Vanilla  lutescens .  (lb.  tome  5,  1859).  8vo. 

- Quelques  Observations  sur  des  Eaisins  soufres  et  brules  au 

Soleil.  ( lb .  tome  5,  1859).  8vo. 

- Deux  Notes:  1.  Sur  V Himantophyllum  miniatum ,  Hook. 

2.  SurunHybride  d’  Himantophyllum.  ( lb .  tome  5, 1859.)  8vo. 

- Examen  physiologique  des  Cultures  forcees  de  Lilas,  de 

M.  Laurent.  (Ib.  tome  6,  1860.)  8vo. 

- Notice  sur  la  Yie  et  les  Travaux  de  M.  Louis  Vilmorin.  (Ib. 

tome  6,  1860.)  8vo. 

- Eecherches  sur  les  Eapports  des  Plantes  avec  la  Eosee. 

(Extr.  du  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  Prance,  1857.)  8vo. 

- Observations  sur  la  Transpiration  des  Plantes  pendant  la 

Nuit.  ( lb .  1857.)  8vo. 

- L’Eau  de  la  Pluie  qui  mouille  et  lave  les  Organes  exterieurs 

des  Plantes,  est-elle  absorbee  directement  P  (lb.  1860.)  8vo. 

- Eecherch.es  physiologiques,  anatomiques,  &c.,  sur  la  Colo- 

casia Antiquorum,  Schott.  (Extr.  des  Ann.  des  Sciences,  4 e  serie, 
tome  12.)  8vo. 

- Notice  de  ses  Travaux  botaniques.  4to.  1861. 

- Eecherches  experimentales  sur  les  Eapports  des  Plantes  avec 

la  Eosee  et  les  Brouillards.  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  4e  ser.  tome  15.) 
8vo,  1861. 

- Eapport  sur  la  Ploraison  du  Vanda  Batemanni  a  la  Queue- 

en-Brie.  (Journ.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  Centr.  d’Hortic.  viii.  1862.) 
8vo. 

- Note  sur  deux  Orchidees.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  Prance, 

1862.)  8vo. 

- Note  sur  le  Polymorphisme  de  la  Pleur  Chez  quelques  Or- 

chidees.  (Ib.  1862.)  8vo.  *  The  Author. 

Dufour  (L.)  Beaberahes  anatomiques,  physiologiques,  &c.,  sur  les 
Hemipteres.  4to.  Paris,  1833.  Purchased. 

Duftschmid  (K.)  Pauna  Austrise ;  oder  Beschreibung  der  Oester- 
reidiischen  Insecten.  3  Theile  in  1.  8vo.  Linz  und  Leipzig, 
1805-25.  Purchased. 
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Dumeril  (A.  M.  C.)  Considerations  generates  snr  la  Classe  des 
Insectes.  8vo.  Paris,  1823.  Purchased. 

Dupuy  (l’Abbe  D.)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Mollusques  ter- 
restres  et  d’eau  douce  qui  vivent  en  Prance.  6  livraisons.  4to. 

Paris,  1847-52.  Purchased. 

Ericbson  (' W .  P.)  Die  Kafer  der  Mark  Brandenburg,  Band  1, 
Abtb.  1  &  2.  8vo.  Berlin,  1837-39. 

- Genera  et  Species  Staphylinorum.  8yo.  Berolini,  1839-40. 

Purchased. 


Eustachii  (B.)  Opuscula  anatomica.  8yo.  Delpbis,  1726. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  P.B.S.  &  L.S. 

Plourens  (  )  Eloge  bistoriqne  de  Prederic  Tiedemann.  4to. 

Paris  1862.  Dr.  Y0K  Martius,  P.M.L.S. 

Prancis  (G.  W).  Tbe  Acclimatization  of  Harmless,  Useful,  In¬ 
teresting,  and  Ornamental  Animals  and  Plants.  8vo.  Adelaide, 
^g02  The  Author. 

Prauenfeld  (G.  Bitter  v.)  Eine  fur  Oesterreicb  neue  Trypeta 
(Yerh.  der  k.-k.  Zool.-bot.  Ges.  in  Wien,  1861.)  8vo. 

- Ueber  die  sogenannte  Sagspan-See ;  beobachtet  wahrend 

der  Weltreise  der  ‘Novara.’  ( Ib .  1862.)  8vo. 

_ Ueber  ein  neues  Hbhlen-Carycbium  (. Zospeum ,  Brg.)  und 

zwei  neue  fossile  Paludinen.  (Ib.  1862.)  8vo. 

_ Beitrag  zur  Insektengeschichte,  aus  dem  J abre  1861.  (Ib. 

1862.)  8vo. 

_ Yersucb  einer  Aufzablung  der  Arten  der  Gattung  BitJiynia, 

Lck.,  und  Nematura ,  Bns.  (Ib.  1862.)  8vo.  The  Author. 
Preke  (H.)  An  Appeal  to  Physiologists  and  tbe  Press.  8vo. 

Dublin,  1862.  The  Author. 

Pries  (E.)  Epicrisis  Systematis  Mycologici;  seu  Synopsis  Hy- 

menomycetum.  8vo.  Upsalise,  1836-38.  Purchased. 

- Epicrisis  Generis  Hieraciorum.  8vo.  Ib.  1862. 

The  Author. 


Gartner  (C.  P.)  Yersuche  und  Beobacbtungen  iiber  die  Befruch- 
tungsorgane  der  vollkommeneren  Gewacbse,  &c.  8vo.  Stutt¬ 
gart,  1844. 

- - Yersucbe  und  Beobacbtungen  iiber  die  Bastarderzeugung 

im  Pflanzenreich.  8vo.  Ib.  1849.  B.  Kippist,  Libr.  L.S. 

Gamer  (B.)  Pigures  illustrating  the  Structure  of  various  Inver¬ 
tebrate  Animals.  (MollusJcs  and  Articulata .)  8vo.  London, 
pg0O.  The  Author. 
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G-ermar  (E.  E.)  Coleopterorum  Species.  8vo.  Halse,  1824. 

Purchased. 

Gibson  (G.  S.)  Flora  of  Essex.  12mo.  London,  1862. 

The  Author. 

Godart  (J.  B.)  et  Duponchel  (P.  A.  J.)  Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Lepidopteres  ou  Papillons  de  France,  tomes  1-11.  8vo.  Paris, 
1821-38.  Purchased. 

Grateloup  (  )  Faune  Malacologique  Girondine.  8vo.  Bor¬ 
deaux,  1858.  Purchased. 

Gravenborst  (J.  L.  C.)  Icbneumonologia  Europsea,  partes  1-3. 
8vo.  Yratislaviae,  1829.  Purchased. 

Gray  (A.)  Characters  of  some  new  or  obscure  Species  of  Plants, 
of  Monopetalous  Orders,  in  the  Collection  of  the  U.  S.  South 
Pacific  Exploring  Expedition  under  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes, 
U.S.N.  (From  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  Boston,  vol.  6.)  8vo. 
(1862.)  The  Author. 

Grisebach  (A.)  Plantse  Wrightianse  e  Cuba  orientali,  pars  2.  4to. 
Cantabrigise,  Nov.  Angl.  1862.  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  F.M.L.S. 

Grisebach  (A.  H.  B.)  Flora  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
part  5.  8vo.  London,  1861.  The  Author. 

Gussone  (J.)  Florae  Siculae  Synopsis,  vol.  1,  et  vol.  2,  partes  1 
et  2.  8vo.  Neapoli,  1842-44. 

- Enumeratio  Plantarum  Yascularium  in  insula  Inarime  (Is¬ 
chia)  sponte  provenientium,  vel. .  . .  passim  cultarum.  8vo. 
Ib.  1854.  The  Author. 

Gyllenhal  (L.)  Insecta  Suecica.  Classis  1,  Coleoptera  seu  Eleu- 
therata,  tom.  1,  pars  1-4.  8yo.  Scaris  et  Lipsiae,  1808-27. 

Purchased. 

Haast  (J.)  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
New  Zealand.  (From  the  New  Zealand  Government  Gazette, 
vol.  9,  no.  18.)  foolscap  fol.  Christchurch,  N.Z.  1862. 

- Address  delivered  at  the  Dinner  of  the  Philosophical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Canterbury,  N.  Z.,  in  1862  ?  foolscap  fol. 

The  Author. 

Hagen  (H.  A.)  Bibliotheca  Entomologica,  Bande  1  und  2.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1862-63.  Purchased. 

Haliday  (A.  H.)  Caracteres  de  deux  nouveaux  genres  d’Hyme- 
nopteres  de  la  famille  des  Chalcididae.  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Entom. 
de  France,  1862.)  8vo.  Paris.  The  Author. 

Hanbury  (D.)  Notes  on  Chinese  Materia  Medica.  8vo.  London, 
1862.  The  Author. 
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Harless  (Dr.  E.)  Molekulare  Vorgange  in  der  Nervensubstanz. 

4to.  Munch  en,  1860.  Dr.  yon  Marties,  E.M.L.S. 

Harris  (T.  W.)  Treatise  on  some  of  the  Insects  of  Hew  England 
which  are  injurious  to  Vegetation.  2nd  ed.  8vo.  Boston,  1852. 

Purchased. 

Heller  (C.)  Synopsis  der  im  Bothen  Meere  yorkommenden  Crusta- 
ceen.  (Yerh.  der  k.-k.  Zool.-bot.  Gres,  in  Wien,  im  Jahre  1861.) 
8 vo.  The  Author. 

- Neue  Crustaceen,  gesammelt  wahrend  der  Weltumseglung 

der  k.-k.  Eregatte  ‘  Novara,’  1862.  8vo. 

- Beitrage  zur  nahern  Kenntniss  der  Macrouren.  (Sitzgsb. 

der  kais.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Wien,  Band  45.)  8vo. 

The  Author. 

Hoboken  (N.)  Anatomia  Secundinse  Humanse.  8vo.  Trajecti 
ad  Bhenum,  1669.  J.  Hoog-,  Esq.,  E.B.S. 

Hofmeister  (W.)  On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Eructi- 
fication  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia  ;  and  on  the  Eructification 
of  the  Conifer ce.  Translated  by  E.  Currey,  M.A.,  E.B.S. ,  Sec. 
L.S.  8 vo.  London,  1862.  (Bay.  Soc.  publ.  for  1861.) 

Purchased. 

Hood  (W.  C.)  Statistics  of  Insanity  ;  embracing  a  Beport  of 
Bethlem  Hospital,  from  1846  to  1860,  inclusive.  8vo.  London, 
1862.  The  Author. 

Hooker  (J.  D.)  GTenera  Plantarum : — v.  JBentham. 

Hooker  (W.  J.)  Species  Eilicum,vol.  4,  parts  1-4.  8vo.  London, 
1862.  The  Publisher. 

Howard  (J.  E.)  Illustrations  of  the  Nueva  Quinologia  of  Pavon, 
part  10.  fol.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

Jardin  (E.)  Supplement  au  Zephyr itis  Taitensis  de  M.  Guillemin. 

8vo.  Cherbourg,  1860.  The  Author. 

Jardine  (Sir  W.),  Selby  (P.  J.),  Ac.  Magazine  of  Zoology  and 
Botany: — v.  Journals. 

Jenyns  (Bev.  L.)  Memoir  of  theBev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,E.L.S. 

&c.  12mo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

Journals  : — 

Annales  des  Sciences  Haturelles,  4e  serie.  Zoologie:  tome 
16,  n°.  4-6 ;  tomes  17,  18,  et  19,  n°.  1-4.  Botanique  :  tome 
15,  n°.  2-6  ;  tomes  16  et  17.  8vo.  Paris,  1861-62. 

Purchased. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  3rd  series,  nos.  49- 
66.  8vo.  1862-63.  W.  Erancis,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  E.L.S. 
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Journals  ( continued ) : — 

Archiv  fiir  Haturgeschichte,  yon  A.  F.  A.  "Wiegmann,  W.  F. 
Erichson,  &c.  Jahrg.  26,  Heft  6 ;  27,  Hefte  3-6  ;  und  28, 
Hefte  1-4.  8vo.  Berlin,  1861-62.  Purchased. 

Athenaeum,  parts  421-425  (Nos.  1836-57.)  4to.  London,  1863. 

The  Publisher. 

Bonplandia :  Zeitsclirift  fiir  die  gesammte  Botanik,  lierausgege- 
ben  von  "W.  E.  G.  Seemann  nnd  B.  Seemann,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S., 
&c.  Jahrg.  1-9.  4to.  Hannover,  1853-61. 

The  Proprietors- 

- Jahrgang  10.  4to.  Ib.  1862.  Purchased. 

Botanical  Magazine,  edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.,F.B.S. 
and  L.S.,  3rd  series,  nos.  205-222.  8vo.  London,  1862—63. 

Purchased. 

Botanische  Zeitung  ;  Bedaction  von  Hugo  von  Mohl  und  Dr. 
E.  L.  von  Schlechtendal.  Jahrg.  20,  nnd  Jahrg.  21,  Hr.  1-20. 
4to.  Leipzig,  1862-63.  Purchased. 

Canadian  Journal  of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  Hew  Series, 
nos.  33  and  36-44.  8yo.  Toronto,  1861-63. 

The  Canadian  Institute. 

Flora: — y.  'Regensburg.  8vo. 

Hardeners’  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette,  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  part,  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley,  for  1862,  and  nos.  1—26 
for  1863.  fol.  London.  *  Purchased. 

Illustrated  Bouquet,  parts  12-15.  4to.  London,  1861-62. 

Messrs.  Henderson. 

Intellectual  Observer :  Beview  of  Hatural  History,  Micro¬ 
scopic  Besearch,  &c.,  nos.  1-17.  8vo.  London,  1862-63. 

The  Publishers. 

Journal  de  Conchy liologie.  Ed.  MM.  Crosse,  Fischer  et  Ber¬ 
nard!  Yol.  9.  8yo.  Paris,  1861. 

Hugh  Cuming,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Journal  of  Botany,  British  and  Foreign,  no.  1.  8yo.  Lon¬ 
don,  1863.  The  Publisher. 

Journal  of  Entomology,  Descriptive  and  Geographical,  vol.  1, 
nos.  3-6.  8yo.  London,  1861-62.  The  Proprietors. 

Linnsea,  herausgegeben  von  D.  F.  L.  von  Schlechtendal,  M.D., 
&c.,  Band  30,  Heft  6,  und  Band  31,  Hefte  1-6.  Svo.  Halle, 
1860-63.  The  Editor, 

Literary  Gazette,  Hew  Series,  nos.  183—200.  4to.  London, 
1862.  The  Publishers. 
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Jouenals  ( continued :) — 

London  Eeview,  nos.  1-30,  38,  and  114-139.  4to.  London, 
1860-63.  The  Publishes. 

Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  conducted  by  Sir  W.  J ardine, 
Bart.,  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Johnston.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Edinburgh,  1837-38.  Puechased. 

Natural  History  Eeview :  edited  by  Gr.  Busk,  E.B.S.,  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  M.D.,  E.B.S.,  &c.  Nos.  5-10.  8vo.  London, 
1862-63.  x  Puechased. 

Parthenon  ;  a  W eekly  J ournal  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Art, 
nos.  1-50.  4to.  London,  1862-63.  The  Publishee. 

Philosophical  Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science,  4th  series, 
nos.  151-171.  8vo.  London,  1862-63. 

W.  Eeancis,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,E.L.S. 
Phytologist,  new  series,  nos.  81-98.  8yo.  London,  1862-63. 

W.  Pamplin,  A.L.S. 

Popular  Science  Eeview :  edited  by  James  Samuelson.  Nos. 

1-7.  8vo.  London,  1861-63.  The  Publishee. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science :  edited  by  E. 
Lankester,  M.D.,  E.E.S.  and  L.S.,  and  Gr.  Busk,  E.E.C.S., 
E.E.S.,  Sec.  L.S.  New  series,  nos.  5-10.  8vo.  London, 
1862-63.  The  Miceoscopical  Society. 

Eeader :  a  Eeview  of  Current  Literature.  Nos.  1-26.  4to. 

London,  1863.  The  Publishee. 

Sculptor’s  Journal,  nos.  1-3.  8vo.  London,  1863. 

The  Publishes. 

Walpers.  Annales  Botanices  Systematic*,  auctore  Dr.  Carolo 
Mueller,  tomus  6,  fasc.  2  et  3.  8vo.  Lipsise,  1861-62. 

Puechased. 

Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Zoologie,  herausgegeben  von 
C.  H  v.  Siebold  und  Alb.  Kolliker.  Bande  11,  12,  und  Band 
13,  Heft  1.  8vo.  Leipzig,  1862-63.  Puechased. 

Junghuhn  (E.)  andDe  Yry  (J.  E.)  The  Cultivation  of  the  Quina- 
tree  in  J ava,  to  the  end  of  1859.  (Translated  from  the  Dutch.) 
8vo.  London,  1861.  C.  E.  Maekham,  Esq. 

Karsten  (H.)  Notes  on  the  Medicinal  Cinchona  Barks  of  New 
Grranada ;  and  Poeppig  (E.)  on  the  Cinchona-trees  of  Hua- 
nuco  in  Peru.  (Translated  from  the  Grerman.)  8vo.  London, 
1861.  C.  E.  Maekham,  Esq. 

Ko echlin-S chlumb erger  (J.)  et  Schimper  (W.  P.)  Le  Terrain 
de  Transition  des  Yosges.  4to.  Strasbourg,  1862. 

M.  Schimpee. 
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Kotschy  (Dr.  T.)  Die  Eichen  Europas  und  des  Orients,  Lief. 
7  und  8.  fol.  Wien,  &c.,  1862.  Purchased. 

Lacordaire  (T.)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes.  Genera  des 
Coleopteres,  &c.,  tomes  1-5.  8vo.  (Nouvelles  suites  a  Buffon.) 
Paris,  1854-59. 

- Atlas,  livr.  1-4.  8vo.  Ib.  Purchased. 

Lea  (I.)  Descriptions  of  new  Species  of  TJnionidce.  8vo.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  1860.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  E.L.S. 

- Observations  on  the  genus  Unio.  Yol.  8,  parts  1  and  2. 

4to.  lb.  1860-62.  Hugh  Cuming,  Esq.,  E.L  S. 

Lepelletier  de  St.  Eargeau  (Comte  A.)  et  Brulle  (A.)  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Insectes.  Hymenopteres,  4  tomes.  8vo.  Paris, 
1836-46.  Purchased. 

Leprieur  (C.  E.)  De  l’Emploi  de  l’Alcool  sature  d’Acide  arse- 
nieux  pour  la  conservation  des  Collections  entomologiques. 
(Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Entom.  de  Erance,  1860.)  8vo.  Dr.  Sichel. 

Lowe  (E.  J.)  Natural  History  of  new  and  rare  Eerns.  Parts  15- 
18.  8vo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

- Our  Native  Eerns  and  their  Varieties.  Parts  2-13.  8vo. 

Ib.  1862.  The  Author. 

Lucas  (  .)  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustacees,  Arachnides  et 

Myriapodes.  8vo.  Paris,  1842.  Purchased. 

Lyngbye  (H.  C.)  Tentamen  Hydrophytologiae  Danicae.  4to.  Haf- 
niae,  1839.  Purchased. 

Mac  Leay  (W.,  jun.)  Description  of  twenty  new  Species  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  Coleoptera,  belonging  to  the  families  Cicindelidae  and 
Cetoniadae.  8vo.  1862.  The  Author. 

Maltby  (E.  N.)  Memorandum  on  the  Institution  of  Government 
Gardens  in  Travancore.  4to.  1862. 

M.  P.  Edgeworth,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 

Markham  (C.  B.)  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,  while  superintend¬ 
ing  the  collection  of  Cinchona-plants  &c.  in  South  America, 
and  their  introduction  into  India.  8vo.  London,  1862. 

The  Author. 

Martins  (C.)  Osteologie  comparee  des  Articulations  du  Coude  et 
du  Genou,  chez  les  Mammiferes,  les  Oiseaux  et  les  Beptiles. 
4to.  Montpellier,  1862. 

- Index  Seminum  Horti  Monspeliensis,  anno  1862. 

- Le  mont  Ventoux,  en  Provence.  8vo.  Paris,  1863. 

The  Author. 
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Martius  (0.  F.  P.  yon)  Denkrede  auf  Pranz  von  Paula  von 
Scbrank.  4to.  Miinchen,  1836. 

— — -  Die  Kartoffel-Epidemie  der  letzten  Jabren.  4<to.  lb.  1842. 
— —  Bede  bei  Eroffnung  der  Sitzung  der  Akademie  am  28 
Marz,  1848.  4to.  Ib.  1848. 

- PI  an  tge  nonnullae  Horti  Academici  Monacensis  descriptae, 

&c.  4to. 

- Wegweiser  fiir  die  Besucher  des  k.  botaniscben  Gartens  in 

Miincben.  12mo.  Miincben,  1852. 

— —  Dictionnaire  Galibi.  8vo. 

- Vermiscbte  Scbriften,  botaniscben  Inbalts  Nr.  1  nnd  2. 

8vo.  Miincben,  1860. 

- - Ueber  den  Charakter  und  die  systematiscbe  Stellung  der 

beiden  Pflanzengattungen  Labatia ,  Swz.,  nnd  Honteria ,  Aubl. 
(Sitzber.  der  Akad.  zu  Miincben,  1861.)  8vo. 

- Mouroucoa ,  Aubl.,  eine  acbte  Convolvulaceen-gattung.  (. Ib . 

1861.)  8vo. 

- Zum  Gedacbtniss  an  J.  B.  Biot.  4to.  Miincben,  1862. 

The  Author. 

Masters  (M.  T.)  Vegetable  Morphology  :  its  History  and  present 
Condition.  8vo.  (London,  1862.)  The  Author. 

Middendorff  (A.  Tb.  yon)  Eeise  in  den  aussersten  Norden  nnd 
Osten  Siberiens.  4to. 

Band  1,  Tbeil  1 :  Einleitung,  Klimatologie,  Geognosie,  &c.  Fos- 
sile  Holzer,  yom  Dr.  H.  E.  Goppert ;  f.  Mollusken,  von  Alex. 
Graf.  Keyserling  ;  und  foss.  Fiscbe,  von  Job.  Muller.  Tbeil 
2 :  Botanik,  bearbeitet  von  E.  E.  v.  Trantvetter,  E.  J.  Bu- 
precbt,  &c.  St.  Petersburg,  1847-56. 

Band  2,  Zoologia.  Tbeil  1:  Wirbellose  Tbiere,  bearbeitet 
von  F.  Brandt  W.  F.  Ericbson,  A.  Th.  v.  Middendorff,  &c. 
Ib.  1851.  Tbeil  2 :  Wirbeltbiere ;  Lief.  1,  Saugetbiere, 
Vogel,  nnd  Ampbibien,  von  A.  T.  von  Middendorff.  Ib. 
1853.  Purchased. 

Miers  (J.)  Contributions  to  Botany :  Iconographic  and  Descrip¬ 
tive.  Vol.  1.  4to.  London,  1851-61.  The  Author. 

Milton  ( J.)  Prose  Works :  Historical,  Political,  and  Miscellaneous. 
2vols.  4to.  London,  1753.  (Linnaeus’s  copy,  with  MS.  Notes.) 

Lady  Smith. 

Miqnel  (F.  A.  G.)  Flora  Indiae  Batavae.  Supplem.  1,  Pro- 
dromns  Florae  Sumatranae.  Fasc.  1-4.  8vo.  Amstelodami,  &c., 
1860-61.  Purchased. 
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Moore  (T.)  Index  Eilicum.  Parts  17-20.  12mo.  London,  1862-63. 

The  Publisher. 

Morelet  (A.)  Testacea  novissima  insulae  Cubanae  et  Americae 
centralis.  Partes  1  &  2.  8vo.  Paris,  1849-51. 

- Series  Conchyliologiques,  liyr.  1  et  2.  8yo.  Ib.  1858-60. 

H.  Cuming,  Esq.,  P.L.S. 

Motschulsky  (Y.  de)  Etudes  Entomologiques.  Annees  2,  3,  9, 
10  et  11.  8vo.  Helsingfors,  1852-62.  The  Author. 

- Coleopteres  des  Bives  de  l’Amour  : — y.  S 'chrenck. 

Mousson  (A.)  Coquilles  terrestres  et  fluviatiles  recueillies  par 
M.  le  Prof.  J.  B.  Both,  dans  son  dernier  Yoyage  en  Palestine. 
8vo.  Zurich,  1861.  Purchased. 

Muller  (E.)  Eragmenta  Phytographiae  Australiae,  fasc.  9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 15,  additam.  adyol.  2,  fasc.  17, 18,  20,  21.  8vo.  Melbourne, 
1858-62. 

- Plants  indigenous  to  the  Colony  of  Yictoria.  Yol.  l,Thala- 

miflorae.  4to.  Ib.  1860-62.  The  Author,  on  behalf  of  the 

Yictorian  GOVERNMENT. 

- Systematic  Arrangement  of  the  Plants  noticed  around  the 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  8vo.  Ib.  The  Author. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  (T.  E.  L.),  Henry  (A.),  und  Bail  (Th.)  Das 
System  der  Pilze,  Abth.  1  &  2.  8vo.  Bonn,  1837-58. 

Purchased. 

Neilreich  (A.)  Nachtrage  zu  Maly’s  Enumeratio  Plantar um  Pha- 
nerogamicarum  Imperii  Austriaci  universi.  8vo.  "Wien,  1861. 

The  Zoologico-Botanical  Society  at  Yienna. 

Newman  (E.)  Birds’-nesting ;  being  a  complete  Description  of 
the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds  which  breed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  8vo.  London,  1861.  The  Author. 

Newton  (A.)  On  the  Zoology  of  Ancient  Europe.  8VO;  London 
and  Cambridge,  1862„  The  Author. 

Notaris  (J.  de)  Musci  Italici,  fasc.  1.  8vo.  Genuse,  1862. 

The  Author. 

Nuck  (A.)  Sialographia  et  ductuum  aquosorum  anatome.  8vo. 
Lugd.  Batav.  1690. 

- Adenographia  curiosa.  8vo.  Ib.  1692. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.B.S.  &  L.S. 

Ochsenheimer  (E.)  Die  Schmetterlinge  von  Europa.  Bande  1-4. 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1807-16. 

- Eortsetzung  von  Eriedrich  Treitschke.  Bande  5-10. 

8vo.  Ib.  1825-34.  Purchased. 
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Ogilvie  (Gr.)  G-enetic  Cycle  in  Organic  Nature.  12mo.  Aberdeen, 
1861.  George  Busk,  Esq.,  E.E.S.,  Sec.  L.S. 

O’Eeilly  (B.)  Greenland,  the  adjacent  Seas,  and  tbe  N.W.  Passage 
to  the  Pacific,  illustrated  in  a  Voyage  to  Davis’s  Strait  in  1817. 
4to.  London,  1818.  Johh  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.E.S.  &  L.S. 

Owen  (E.)  On  the  Extent  and  Aims  of  a  National  Museum  of 
Natural  Historv.  8vo.  London,  1862.  The  Author. 

Pappe  (L.)  Elorae  Capensis  Medic*  Prodromus.  2nd  edit.  8vo. 
Cape  Town,  1857. 

- Silva  Capensis:  a  Description  of  South- African  Eorest 

Trees.  2nd  edition.  8vo.  Ib.  1862. 

- and  Eawson  (E.  W.)  Synopsis  Eilicum  Africae  Australis.  8vo. 

Cape  Town,  1858.  Purchased. 

Parlatore  (P.)  Conifer*  novae  nonnullae.  8vo.  (Elorentiae,  1863.) 

- Parole  in  morte  di  Matteo  Blytt.  8vo.  Eirenze,  1863. 

- Note  sur  une  monstruosite  des  cones  de  P Abies  Bi'uno- 

niana ,  "Wall.  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  ser.  4,  tome  16.)  8vo. 

The  Author. 

Parry  (C.  C.)  Physiographical  Sketch  of  that  portion  of  the  Eocky- 
Mountain  Eange  at  the  Head- waters  of  South  Clear  Creek,  and 
East  of  Middle  Park.  (Amer.  Journ.  Sc.,  vol.  33,  1862.) 

Dr.  Asa  Gray,  E.M.L.S. 
Payot  (V.)  Guide  du  Botaniste  au  Jardin  de  la  Mer  de  Glace. 
12mo.  Geneve,  1854. 

- Catalogue  Phytostatique  de  Plantes  Cryptogames  Cellulaires. 

8vo.  Lausanne,  1860. 

- Vegetation  de  la  Eegion  des  Neiges;  ou  Elore  des  G-rands 

Mulets  (Mont  Blanc).  8vo.  1862. 

-  Observations  meteorologiques  faites  a  Chamounix  en 

1858-59.  8 vo.  1862.  The  Author. 

Pictet  (E.  J.)  Eecherches  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire  et  a  l’Anatomie 
des  Phryganides.  4to.  Geneve,  1834. 

- Histoire  Naturelle  des  Insectes  Nevropteres.  Monogr.  1  &  2. 

Eamilles  des  Perlides  et  Ephemerines.  2  vols.  texte  et  2  de 
planches.  8vo.  Ib.  1841-45.  Purchased. 

Piddington  (A.)  English  Index  to  the  Plants  of  India.  8vo.  Cal¬ 
cutta,  1832.  Purchased. 

Philippi  (  )  Elore  des  Pyrenees.  2  tomes.  8vo.  Bagneres-de- 

Bigorre,  1859.  H.  Christy,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 

Phipson  (T.  L.)  Phosphorescence ;  or  the  Emission  of  Light  by 
Minerals,  Plants,  and  Animals.  12mo.  London,  1862. 

The  Author. 
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Poiret  (l’Abbe)  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  &c.,  en  1785-86.  2  tomes. 

8vo.  Paris,  1789.  John  Hogg,  Esq.,  E.R.S.  &  L.S. 

Pritchard  (A.)  Natural  History  of  Animalcules ;  containing  de¬ 
scriptions  of  all  known  Species  of  Infusoria.  8vo.  London, 
1834.  PuBCHASED. 

Reeve  (L.)  Conchologia  Iconica.  Monographs  of  the  genera 
Adamsiella,  Anatiria,  Chamostrea ,  Chondrospoma ,  Crania ,  Cyclo - 
phorus ,  Cyclostoma ,  Hippopus,  Leptopomia ,  Orbicula ,  Paludina , 
Phasianella,  Pterocyclos ,  Simpulopsis,  Tridacna ,  Trochus,  Tur- 
gonia ,  and  Vitrinia.  4to.  London,  1861-62. 

- Land  and  Freshwater  Mollusks  indigenous  to,  or  naturalized 

in,  the  British  Isles.  8vo.  -ZA  1863.  The  Atjthoe, 

Regel  (E.)  Uebersicht  der  Arten  der  G-attung  Thalictmm  welche 
im  Russischen  Reiche  und  den  angranzenden  Landern  wachsen. 
8vo.  Moskau,  1861. 

- Reisen  in  den  Siiden  von  Ostsiberien  .  .  .  ausgefiihrt  in  den 

Jahren  1855-59,  durch  G-.  Radde.  Botanische  Abtheilung, 
Band  1.  8vo.  Ib.  1861. 

- oribiTT,  <i>;iopbi  ycypiucKOH  cTpanbi.  Flora Ussuriensis.  4to. 

St.  Petersburg,  1862. 

- -  Flora  der  Grebiete  des  Russischen  Reichs  ostlich  von  Altai 

bis  nach  Kamschatka  und  dem  Russischen  Nordamerika.  Bandl, 
Heft  2.  (Aus  Radde’ s  Reisen  in  den  Siiden  von  Ostsibirien.) 
8vo.  Moskau,  1862.  The  Atjthoe. 

Richardson  (Sir  J.)  Article  “  Fishes,”  from  ‘  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History,’  vol.  2.  4to.  The  Atjthoe. 

Rossius  (P.)  Fauna  Etrusca,  tom.  1  &  2,  iterum  edita  et  .  .  .  aucta 
a  J.  C.  L.  Hell  wig  et  Carolo  Illiger.  8vo.  Helmstadii,  1795- 
1807.  Puechased. 

St.- John  (S.)  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1862.  The  Atjthob, 

Salter  (J.  W.)  On  some  of  the  higher  Crustacea  from  the  British 
Coal-measures.  8vo.  London,  1861.  The  Atjthoe. 

Saussure  (H.  de)  Memoires  pour  servir  a  l’Histoire  Naturelle  du 
Mexique,  des  Antilles  et  des  Etats-Unis.  Livr.  2,  Myriapodes. 
4to.  Geneve,  1860.  Stb  Chaeles  Lyell,  F.R.S.  &  L.S. 

Schimper  (W.  Ph.)  Observations  sur  quelques  cas  de  Teratologie 
Bryologique.  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  1861.)  8vo. 

The  Atjthoe  ? 

Schlechtendal  (D.  F.  L.  von)  Bemerkungen  iiber  Pontederia 
azurea:  Swartz.  4to.  Halle,  1861.  The  Atjthoe. 
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Schrenek  (L.  von)  Beisen  und  Forschungen  im  Amur-Lande,  in 
den  Jahren  1854-5 6.  4to.  St.  Petersburg,  1860.  Band  2,  Lief.  2, 
Coleopteres  de  la  Siberie  orientale,  par  Col.  de  Motschulsky. 

Col.  de  Motschulsky. 

Schultz,  Bipontinus  (C.  H.)  Cassiniacese  uniflorac ;  oder  Yerzeich- 
niss  der  Cassiniaceen  mit  1-bliitkigen  Kdpfchen.  8vo.  Neu- 
stadLa.-d.-H.  1861. 

- IJeber  die  Grattung  Zaluzania ,  Pers.  8yo.  1861. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  G.  Mann,  Government  Botanist,  describing  his 
Expedition  to  the  Cameroon  Mountains.  Communicated  by 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  E.R.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c. 

[Read  June  5, 1862.] 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  Report  upon  my 
expedition  to  the  Cameroon  Mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
advise  you  that  the  collections  which  I  made  there  are  shipped  to 
England  in  the  same  steamer  that  brings  this  letter. 

I  left  Eernando  Po  on  the  4th  December,  1861,  about  2  p.m., 
in  a  boat  which  I  had  anxiously  awaited  for  a  week.  As  soon  as 
we  had  left  the  harbour  and  sailed  round  Point  William,  we  were 
favoured  by  a  strong  sea-breeze,  and  reached  Cape  Horatio  before 
sunset ;  whence  we  steered  towards  Ambas  Bay,  and,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  night  set  in,  saw  the  Cameroons  rising  from  the  sea,  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  clouds.  Soon  after  8  p.m.  the  islands  in 
Ambas  Bay  came  in  sight,  and  after  passing  the  first  (Mondori 
Island),  the  sails  were  taken  in,  and  the  anchor  let  go.  On  the 
next  day  we  reached  the  anchoring-place  at  8  a.m.,  when  I  imme¬ 
diately  landed.  On  landing  I  was  received  by  my  old  host,  and 
on  reaching  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saker,  was  informed  he  was 
at  the  Cameroons  ;  but  I  received  permission  to  keep  the  goods, 
which  I  had  brought  for  barter,  in  the  magazine  of  the  mission. 
The  place  was  as  I  found  it  a  year  before. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  day,  I  was  much  refreshed  by  the  con¬ 
stant  sea-breeze,  which  in  Eernando  Po  we  seldom  enjoy,  and 
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which  renders  Victoria  such  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  residence 
for  Europeans.  How  much  more  beneficial  it  would  be  for  inva¬ 
lids  if  a  sanitarium  was  established  on  one  of  the  many  hills  which 
surround  this  settlement,  when  Europeans,  and  especially  the 
English,  who  live  in  great  numbers  in  the  vicinity ,  could  in  five  or 
six  days  exchange  the  dangerous  climate  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
for  their  own,  without  the  great  expense  with  which  such  an  ex¬ 
change  is  at  present  connected. 

The  forest  surrounding  the  settlement  is  the  same  that  I  sav 
last  year, — beautiful  in  the  beginning  of  December,  when,  from 
the  change  of  season,  many  of  the  trees  appeared  in  all  the  beauty 
of  their  young  foliage,  with  large  masses  of  flowers  among  various 
shades  of  green.  Especially  conspicuous  was  a  species  of  Bapliia  P, 
the  flower  of  which  looked  like  a  peony.  LopJiiTa  cilata  was  already 
in  full  flower  :  the  lady  natives  wear  in  their  hair  and  ears  the  light- 
red  wings  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant.  The  shore  is  bordered  by  an 
Amomum  (1034  of  list),  which  is  here  very  common  along  the  coast ; 
but  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  the  white-flowered  species  which 
I  noticed  last  year.  Monodora  grandiflora  was  conspicuous  from 
its  beautiful  foliage;  but  my  hope  of  obtaining  fruits  for  the 
Museum  was  vain,  for  1  had  come  too  late,  and  they  were  already 
fallen.  I  found,  however,  living  seeds,  which  I  believe  to  be  di¬ 
stinct  from  the  specimen  which  I  sent  from  St.  Thomas’s  in  fruit, 
and  Prince’s  Island  in  flower.  The  fruits  are  the  same. 

I  found  the  interpreter,  who  accompanied  me  last  year  in  my 
excursion  to  one  of  the  highest  villages  on  the  mountain,  still  in 
Victoria,  and  ready  to  accompany  me  on  this  expedition.  When, 
however,  he  heard  that  I  should  be  ready  in  one  or  two  days  to 
leave  the  coast,  he  made  many  difficulties  ;  and  the  two  following 
days  were  passed,  with  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  in  tedious  en¬ 
deavours  to  organize  my  party  of  interpreters,  guides,  and  porters. 

On  the  10th  December,  H.M.S.  Bloodhound  anchored  near  the 
settlement ;  and  Consul  Burton,  accompanied  by  Commander  Dol- 
bin,  landed.  The  former  informed  me  that  it  was  his  desire  to 
visit  the  mountains  also ;  and  we  agreed  that,  ten  days  later,  I 
should  send  down  some  of  my  people  to  Victoria,  in  order  to  fetch 
some  more  food,  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  guides  to  Consul 
Burton.  On  the  night  of  the  12th-13th,  the  rainy  season 
bade  farewell  to  the  coast ;  after  a  few  days  of  fine  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  the  rain  poured  down  again,  and  brought  to  my  recollection 
all  the  difficulties  under  which  I  had  brought  my  first  collection 
from  the  mountain  of  Fernando  Po.  At  the  same  time  I  deter- 
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mined  to  commence  my  ascent  on  the  next  day,  with  or  without 
the  leave  of  the  natives. 

Both  the  chiefs  of  Bassumba,  the  first  village  up  tlie  mountain, 
having  come  to  the  market,  I  agreed  to  go  with  them  to  their 
homes,  and  thence  to  Mapanya.  I  also  met  with  eight  natives  of 
Bassumba,  who  were  willing  to  carry  part  of  the  things  for  four 
pieces  of  cloth  (worth  <£4) ;  and  on  the  13th  I  finally  left  the  settle¬ 
ment,  with  one  interpreter,  six  Kroomen,  and  eight  natives. 

Mr.  Pinnock,  of  the  mission,  living  in  Victoria,  accompanied  me, 
and  after  a  five  hours’  walk  we  reached  the  village  of  Bassumba 
(alt.  1492  ft.*). 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  of  the  same  forest 
tract  that  surrounds  Victoria ;  amongst  the  trees  was  principally 
conspicuous  an  JEriodendron ,  which  attained  an  enormous  circum¬ 
ference.  Also  Anthocleista  nobilis  and  Monodora  grandiflora  were 
conspicuous  from  their  beautiful  foliage,  and  Sterculia  tragocantha , 
without  leaves,  but  covered  with  carmine-coloured  fruit.  Ipomcea 
and  Momordica  grew  over  the  trees  and  bushes  on  every  side  -where 
the  wood  was  a  little  more  open.  Among  the  ferns  was  chiefly 
observable  a  beautiful  llypolepis. 

Here  and  there  the  forest  was  broken  by  a  plantation  of  plan¬ 
tains  ;  and  where  the  wood  had  been  thinned,  the  surface  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  SaccJiarum  spontaneum ,  Banicum  plicatum ,  and  Amomum 
Danielli ,  which  over-ran  the  roads  wherever  sufficient  air  pene¬ 
trated  through  the  trees. 

Crossing  a  small  river,  a  small  Aroid  ( Anubias  Barteri ,  Sch.) 
attracted  my  attention  by  its  beautiful  snow-white  flowers ;  it 
covered  the  stones  in  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  banks.  Anch.o- 
manes  Hookeri  was  seen  on  every  side,  yet  manifestly  smaller  than 
in  Fernando  Po.  Blceis  Guineensis  and  Baphio  vinifera  are  com¬ 
mon  ;  the  latter  grows  to  the  height  of  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and, 
as  everywhere  on  the  coast,  forms  the  chief  material  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  huts. 

When  I  wanted  to  leave  Bassumba,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th, 
to  go  to  Mapanya,  all  the  natives  declared  they  were  tired,  and 
that  they  could  not  go  until  the  following  day ;  so  that  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait.  I  made  an  excursion  during  the  day,  and  found, 
amongst  other  things,  the  large  Aroid  bulb  which  I  send  alive. 

I  gave  the  interpreter  leave  to  go  back  to  the  settlement  to  see 
his  sick  mother,  on  condition  that  he  came  back  in  the  evening ; 

*  This  and  the  following  altitudes  are  approximate  only,  calculated  from 
boiling-point  observations. 
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but  he  did  not  do  this,  and  I  should  have  been  in  great  difficulty 
if  Mr.  Pinnock  bad  not  bad  a  youtb  witb  bim  wbo  was  acquainted 
with  tbe  language,  and  whom  be  kindly  allowed  to  remain  with  me. 

After  another  altercation  witb  tbe  natives,  wbo  employed  every 
stratagem  to  obstruct  my  ascent,  we  left  tbe  place  on  tbe  15th, 
and  after  a  four  hours’  walk  reached  Mapanya  (alt.  3146  ft.).  Tbe 
way  led  through  the  forest  and  cultivated  fields  of  plantains,  where 
an  Erythrina  thickly  covered  with  flowers,  but  without  leaves, 
looked  like  masses  of  flame  in  the  distance,  and  beautifully  adorned 
the  landscape.  Before  reaching  Mapanya  I  observed  the  last 
Elcsis,  which  was  not  above  40  feet  high,  and  had  a  very  dwarfed 
growth.  The  natives  here  are  accustomed  to  climb  the  palm-trees 
at  break  of  day,  and  bring  down  the  palm  wine,  leaving  an  empty 
gourd-flask  for  the  next  day.  During  this  employment  they  make 
a  loud  laughing  cry,  which  is  repeated  from  the  surrounding  trees, 
and  which  I  can  compare  to  nothing  better  than  to  the  crowing 
of  cocks.  The  palm  oil  is  only  prepared  for  household  use  on  the 
mountain,  and  the  fresh  nuts  taken  out  of  the  spikes  are  carried 
to  market. 

I  found  the  chief  Botani  an  unusually  polite  man,  and  very 
different  from  the  one  I  had  previously  seen.  He  had  one  of  the 
huts  cleaned  for  me  at  once,  and  asked  about  my  requirements.  I 
only  wanted  water,  which  he  provided  for  a  reward  in  tobacco. 
The  natives  here  do  not  smoke,  but  snuff  all  the  more ;  conse¬ 
quently  I  had  provided  myself  with  the  latter  article,  which  the 
people  of  both  sexes  ‘  accepted.’  Even  children  of  three  or  four 
years  took  a  pinch,  which  plainly  showed  the  custom  to  be  an  old 
one  with  them. 

On  the  next  morning  at  daybreak,  the  chief  told  me  that  the 
guide  was  ready  to  go  with  me  up  the  mountain,  whereupon  I  left 
the  hut,  and,  to  my  no  small  astonishment,  found  eleven  instead  of 
one !  I  now  gave  the  chief  his  arms,  and  made  each  of  the  people 
a  present  of  some  clothing  and  tobacco.  I  then  gave  four  of  my 
Kroomen  orders  to  go  back  with  Mr.  Pinnock  to  Victoria,  and 
await  the  arrival  of  Consul  Burton,  and  return  with  him.  I  then 
left  the  place,  with  two  of  my  people,  accompanied  by  eleven 
natives.  First  we  ascended  a  few  bushy  hills  with  a  few  trees,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  way  saw  Saccharum  spontaneum ,  8-10  feet  high. 
The  Amomum  had  disappeared,  and  two  species  of  Impatiens  were 
common.  When  we  had  left  behind  the  last  plantation  of  plantains, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  forest  in  which  I  soon  recognized  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fern  region,  and  soon  the  valleys  were  seen  filled 
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with  beautiful  Cyatheas.  The  stems  of  the  trees  were  clothed  with 
Trichomanes  ;  and  Dichsonia  selinifolia  grew  on  nearly  every  stem 
of  Cyathea.  Hypolepis pteridioides  appeared;  and  a  small  Orchid, 
not  in  flower,  grew  over  the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  soil  was 
covered  with  a  thick  clothing  of  Selaginella  Vogelii  as  with  a 
beautiful  green  carpet,  and  adorned  with  the  beautiful  flower- 
heads  of  a  Hcemanthus  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  less  con¬ 
spicuous  hut  no  less  beautiful  flowers  of  a  species  of  Calantlie. 

After  an  hour’s  walk  through  the  forest,  we  reached  the  end  of 
a  lava- stream  which  flowed  from  the  mountain  in  a  S.S.W.  direc¬ 
tion.  The  extremity  or  basin  (?)  (alt.  4967  ft.),  in  which  I  sank 
to  the  loins,  and  which  contained  a  great  quantity  of  water,  was 
clothed  with  a  small  Nephrolepis ,  and  the  moss,  No.  1413.  Here 
the  Rrieinella  appeared  first,  in  company  with  Leucothoe  angusti- 
folia ,  Rubus  apetalus,  and  Clematis  Simensis,  on  the  border  of 
the  wood  which  fringed  both  sides  of  the  stream.  After  we  had 
climbed  on  the  lava  for  an  hour,  the  Nephrolepis  disappeared, 
and  the  moss  and  lichens,  Nos.  1411,  1412,  took  its  place  ;  these, 
we  everywhere  found,  formed  the  first  vegetation  on  the  lava- 
field.  Near  these,  two  species  of  Orchidacese  were  observed, 
which  continued  for  the  next  five  hours,  when  they  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Crassula  Mannii.  After  the  lapse  of  this  time,  I  saw 
before  me  three  small  hills,  of  which  two  were  coloured  black,  and 
formed  the  crater  from  which  the  lava-stream  had  flowed.  When 
we  reached  this,  my  guides  asked  me  where  I  would  sleep ;  to 
which  I  replied,  where  I  could  find  water.  (Altitude  of  base  of 
these  hills  7309  ft.) 

Consequently  we  made  only  a  short  rest  here,  and  passing  the 
base  of  a  row  of  hills,  we  reached,  after  twelve  hours’  walk,  the 
beginning  of  a  forest  at  the  bottom  of  a  grass-grown  crater,  and 
followed  a  footpath  which  seemed  to  be  for  the  use  of  hunters.  I 
here  saw  the  small  Rlceria  spicata ,  and  the  other  beautiful  plants 
Ilypoxis  villosa,  var.,  and  Sopubia  Madagascariensis . 

On  approaching  the  borders  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Hypericwn 
angustifolium ,  and  the  magnificent  plant  Lasiosiphon  glaucus ,  in 
full  flower.  Rittosporum  Mannii  and  Raralropia  Mannii  gave  the 
forest  a  beautiful  fresh  green,  while  the  other  Raratropia  (R.  elata) 
had  lost  nearly  all  its  leaves,  and  was  just  coming  into  flower. 

On  entering  the  forest,  I  found  myself  among  a  mass  of  flowers 
which  highly  delighted  me ;  there  was,  indeed,  scarcely  a  leaf  to 
be  seen.  Two  Acanthacese  were  loaded  with  flowers.  There  . was 
also  the  leafless  Rleetranthus  insignis ;  and  I  also  saw,  for  the  first 
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time,  the  third  species  of  Impatiens  and  the  various  Umbelliferae 
of  the  collection.  My  portfolio  was  soon  filled,  and  I  left  the 
collecting  of  most  of  the  plants  until  another  visit. 

After  penetrating  a  few  hundred  paces  into  the  wood,  we  found 
a  spring  which  afforded  good  water  in  abundance.  This  was  a 
most  fortunate  circumstance,  as  it  removed  all  the  difficulties  I 
had  dreaded,  and  made  me  nearly  independent  of  the  natives. 
(Alt.  7880  ft.)  After  filling  our  vessel  with  water,  I  wandered 
about  comfortable  and  happy ;  and  when  we  had  gone  half-an- 
hour’s  walk  further,  we  came  to  a  small  hut,  in  which  some  of 
the  natives  prepared  their  beds,  while  I  pitched  my  tent  close  by, 
— the  rest  of  the  party  going  a  little  further  to  a  hollow,  as  there 
was  not  room  enough  in  the  small  hut  for  all.  I  was  only  dis¬ 
turbed  once  in  the  night  by  the  howling  of  a  hyaena  close  by 
my  tent,  and,  after  a  sound  sleep,  was  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  laughing  cry  already  mentioned,  from  the  natives  in  the 
hollow. 

As  we  proceeded,  numerous  mountains  rose  before  us,  and 
amongst  them  one  distinguished  by  its  height.  Towards  this  I 
turned,  with  the  intention  of  ascending  it,  but  had  not  reached  it 
when  I  perceived  that  nearly  all  the  natives  had  left  me ;  and  the 
two  who  remained  also  refused  to  go  any  further.  I  desired  them 
to  await  my  return,  and  I  went  on,  with  both  my  Kroomen,  to  the 
mountain.  When  I  reached  its  foot,  I  saw  a  still  higher  one,  to 
which  I  then  turned ;  but  I  was  for  some  minutes  enveloped  in  so 
dense  a  cloud  that  I  could  see  nothing  around  me ;  moreover,  not 
being  able  to  go  much  further,  since  I  had  no  food,  and  the  natives 
had  gone  back,  I  returned  to  the  mountain  we  had  left.  Its  sum¬ 
mit  (alt.  9139  ft.)  I  now  climbed,  and  hung  up  my  self-registering 
thermometer,  and  following  the  natives,  who  indicated  to  me  the 
road  by  the  blowing  of  a  cow-trumpet,  as  the  clouds  prevented 
my  seeing  more  than  ten  paces  ahead,  I  soon  reached  the  top, 
and  turned  directly  to  the  lava-field.  On  that  being  crossed,  I 
observed,  on  the  borders  of  the  wood,  Cynoglossum  micranthum 
and  the  Adiantum ,  No.  1367,  and  later,  on  another  field  of  lava, 
the  Cheilanthes,  No.  1372  :  Trifolium  Simense,  Cyanotis  Abyssinica, 
and  a  species  of  Hcibenaria  were  all  dried  up.  On  returning,  I 
found  the  descent  of  the  lava-stream  as  difficult  and  fatiguing  as 
the  ascent,  and  reached  Mapanya  again  at  about  six  in  the  evening, 
without  shoes,  as  both  the  pairs  which  I  had  taken  with  me  were 
completely  destroyed  by  the  sharp  lava. 

On  the  following  afternoon  I  heard  that  Europeans  were  ap- 
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proaching,  and  saw  the  principal  men  very  busy  in  performing 
certain  ceremonies  to  ward  off  bad  luck.  These  consisted,  first,  in 
pouring  water  over  a  small  broom  on  a  stone  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  repeating  this  ceremony  on  all  the  roads  that  led  out 
of  the  village.  The  strangers  soon  appeared,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  see  not  only  Consul  Burton,  but  also  Mr.  Saker  and  Signor 
Calvo,  the  J udge  of  Fernando  Po. 

The  two  following  days  were  consumed  in  altercations  with  the 
natives,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  22nd  that  we  were 
able  to  start  for  the  spring  previously  mentioned,  where  we  in¬ 
tended  to  leave  a  great  part  of  our  things  concealed.  Halfway 
across  the  lava-stream,  Consul  Burton  pointed  out  to  us  a  place 
where,  with  little  labour,  water  might  be  found  in  case  of  need  : 
this  we  distinguished  as  “  Burton’s  well.” 

When  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  first  crater,  finding  it  im¬ 
possible  to  proceed  further,  we  determined  to  encamp  for  the 
night.  As  we  had  suffered  all  day  from  the  want  of  water,  which 
prevented  many  of  our  people  from  travelling  so  quickly  as  our¬ 
selves,  and  we  had  no  hope  of  their  reaching  the  crater  before 
night,  I  and  some  of  our  attendants  went  to  fetch  water ;  and  on 
returning  soon  after  sunset,  found  that  half  of  the  people  had  not 
yet  reached  the  place. 

After  a  cold  night,  which  we  passed  wrapped  in  our  clothes 
upon  the  ashes,  at  4  a.m.  we  sent  some  of  our  people  again  for 
water ;  and  on  their  return,  all  present  were  despatched  to  the 
spring  with  our  baggage,  and  desired  to  prepare  a  sleeping-place. 
We  ourselves  waited  till  2  p.m.  for  those  who  were  still  missing  ; 
but  as  they  had  not  then  arrived,  we  left  the  place,  leaving  behind 
one  man  with  a  supply  of  water  for  them.  We  reached  the  ren¬ 
dezvous  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  arrived 
at  5  p.m. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  made  an  excursion  to  the 
mountain  where  I  had  left  my  thermometer,  and  found  the  read¬ 
ing  to  be,  max.  71^,  min.  39-J.  This  mountain  was  named  by  Mr. 
Saker  “  Mount  Helen.”  (Alt.  9450  ft.) 

We  had  splendid  weather;  and  a  wonderful  panoramic  view 
spread  around  us — the  principal  mountain  presenting  two  con¬ 
spicuous  summits,  which  we  named  “  Mount  Victoria  ”  and 
“  Mount  Albert.”  After  Consul  Burton  and  Mr.  Saker  had  made 
their  geographical  observations,  we  commenced  the  descent  shortly 
before  noon.  During  the  day  I  felt  very  unwell ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  had  returned  to  our  camping-place,  and  I  had  put  my  plants 
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in  paper,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  On  Christmas  Day  I  was 
worse,  and  quite  unable  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Saker  left  us  on 
that  day,  promising  to  return  in  eight  or  ten  days.  On  the  27th, 
Consul  Burton  and  Signor  Calvo  left  in  search  of  a  suitable  place 
where  water  might  be  provided  for  an  excursion  to  the  summit. 
When  they  returned  in  the  evening,  I  learned  that  Consul  Burton 
had  found  time  to  ascend  Mount  Victoria  ;  he  had  unfortunately, 
however,  so  injured  his  foot  that  he  was  prevented  leaving  our 
encampment  for  the  next  four  weeks.  Until  the  80th  I  was 
equally  unable  to  move  ;  but  on  that  day  I  took  a  stroll,  which  I 

repeated  on  the  two  following  days. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1862,  I  felt  so  well  that  I  set  out  with 

Signor  Calvo  on  my  first  excursion  to  the  summit.  We  reached 
Mount  Helen  shortly  after  noon,  and,  after  a  short  rest,  directed 
our  steps  towards  the  next  high  mountain,  named  by  Consul 
Burton  “Mount  Isabel.”  This  we  reached  about  2  p.m.  ;  and 
while  our  people  prepared  a  sleeping-place  in  the  crater,  we  set 
off  to  the  summit,  whence  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  over  that 
part  of  the  range  which  we  had  just  passed,  while  in  the  opposite 
direction  rose  Mounts  Victoria  and  Albert,  with  a  number  of 
small  hills  in  front,  the  formation  of  which  must  be  ascribed  to 
an  earlier  period,  as  the  lava-field  which  surrounded  them  was 
formed  by  eruption  from  Mount  Victoria  and  Mount  Albert. 
The  highest  peak  of  the  smaller  hills  I  took  the  liberty  of  naming 
Mount  Hooker.  On  the  field  which  we  traversed  this  day,  the  few 
plants  which  might  be  termed  arborescent  were  Leucothoe  angus- 
tifolia  and  Myrica  salicifolia ,  Hochst.,  which  reached  a  height  of 
20  feet,  but  only  grew  scattered  in  hollows  or  craters.  Hypericum 
angustifolium  only  occurred  as  a  shrub,  not  above  6  or  8  feet  high. 
Cytisus  Mannii  was  in  full  splendour,  quite  covered  with  flowers, 
and  formed  very  pretty  little  trees  with  round  tops.  Helichrysum 
fodidum  grew  in  every  direction,  and  II,  HocJistetteri  peeped  out 
of  all  the  hollows,  while  Wallenbergice  rose  everywhere  above  the 
surface  of  the  grass.  Scabiosa  succisa  was  here  only  found  on  the 
west  side  of  Mount  Isabel.  Another  small  plant,  Umbilicus  pen- 
dulinus,  grew  on  the  lava-fields.  On  the  following  day  we  left  the 
crater  (alt.  10,746  ft.)  at  7  a.m.,  and  went  round  the  west  side  of 
Mount  Hooker ;  and  on  the  north  side,  at  its  base,  we  found  a 
suitable  place  to  pass  the  next  night.  After  an  hour’s  rest,  we 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Albert,  which  we  accomplished 
in  less  than  four  hours.  This  western  side  of  the  mountain  was 
quite  naked,  consisting  only  of  ashes,  in  which  one  frequently  sank 
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two  steps  backwards  for  one  forwards.  When  we  reached  the 
summit  (alt.  by  Consul  Burton’s  thermometer  13,553  ft.),  we  found 
the  wind  so  strong  that  it  nearly  blew  us  down,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  so  cold  (45|°)  that  it  made  our  tropical  hands  almost 
useless.  After  half-an-hour’s  stay,  we  hung  up  the  self- registering 
thermometer  and  left  the  top,  too  much  benumbed  by  cold  for  any 
further  observations.  We  reached  the  rendezvous  about  3  p.m.; 
but  my  collection  this  day  was  not  very  rich.  Besides  the  Gra¬ 
mme®,  I  found  Helichrysum  Mannii ,  the  above-named  Crassulacea, 
Swertia  Clarenciana ,  and  Veronica  Mannii ,  which  all  grew  on  the 
enormous  lava-fields  which  surround  the  highest  mountain. 

I  felt  very  weak  and  unwell,  and  soon  found  that  I  had  a  re¬ 
lapse  of  my  previous  illness.  This  induced  us,  on  the  following 
day,  to  set  out  on  our  return.  When  we  reached  Mount  Isabel, 
we  perceived,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  crater,  a  native,  destitute 
of  clothing,  save  a  piece  about  the  loins,  accompanied  by  two  dogs 
with  wooden  bells  fastened  to  their  necks.  I  made  signs  to  him 
to  approach  us ;  but  this  he  declined,  and  soon  made  off.  With 
the  exception  of  one,  our  Kroomen  were  so  frightened  at  his 
appearance  that  they  took  to  their  heels. 

We  reached  our  encampment  at  5.30  p.m.,  and  on  the  following 
day  were  joined  by  Mr.  Saker  and  Mr.  Smith,  also  a  missionary. 
My  condition  daily  became  worse,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
collect.  I  lay  nearly  the  whole  day  in  my  hammock,  using  every 
means  at  hand,  but  without  success.  While  Consul  Burton  was 
prevented  walking  by  his  wounded  foot,  Messrs.  Saker  and  Smith 
fell  ill  of  fever ;  so  that  we  were  a  pitiful  company  for  mountain 
research. 

On  the  9th  I  concluded  to  turn  back  to  Victoria,  and  on  the 
following  day  was  carried  down  by  my  men,  as  I  was  too  weak  to 
go  on  foot.  Mr.  Smith  returned  on  the  15th,  suffering  much 
from  fever ;  and  on  the  following  day,  Mr.  Saker,  having  been  to 
the  summit  two  days  previously.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
we  had  a  tornado ;  and  when  it  had  passed  over,  we  observed  snow 
on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain.  Having  re-established  my 
health,  I  again  left  Victoria  on  the  24th,  and  reached  the  forest 
beyond  Mapanya  in  the  evening.  Next  day  I  climbed,  for  the 
third  time,  the  lava-stream,  and  reached,  early  in  the  afternoon, 
Consul  Burton’s  encampment,  where  I  learned  that  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  he  had  set  out  on  an  excursion.  The  following  day  he 
visited  the  hollows  before  mentioned ;  and  on  the  27th  we  climbed 
to  the  summit  for  the  last  time.  After  we  had  reached  Mount 
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Isabel  and  had  rested,  Consul  Burton  climbed  to  the  top  and  made 
his  observations,  while  I  completed  a  sketch  and  collected  till 
5  p.m.  We  slept  in  the  crater  of  this  mountain,  and  on  the  next 
day  went  to  a  small  crater  where  Mr.  Saker  had  previously  had 
his  resting-place.  After  enjoying  ourselves  a  little,  we  went  to 
the  principal  peak,  and,  when  we  had  reached  it,  turned  to  the  east 
in  order  to  have  a  view  in  a  north-east  direction.  On  reaching  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  we  again  found  ourselves  upon  an  ex¬ 
tended  lava-field,  with  the  crater  of  Mount  Victoria  straight  be¬ 
fore  us.  While  I  made  a  sketch  of  it,  Consul  Burton  went  towards 
it ;  and  I  followed  a  little  more  to  the  eastward,  where  I,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  the  north-east  direction  of  the  range,  which  looked 
like  a  plain.  AVhen  I  reached  the  crater,  I  found  it  was  much 
larger  than  any  I  had  before  seen,  being  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  the  peak  of  Fernando  Bo.  The  absence  of  our  people 
prevented  Consul  Burton  from  making  the  observations  he 
intended.  I  found  on  the  eastern  side  much  more  of  interest 
than  on  the  west,  as  it  was  more  or  less  covered  with  vegetation 
to  the  top.  I  found,  amongst  other  things,  the  pretty  erect 
Lycopodium ,  No.  1410,  of  the  collection,  the  very  pretty  Composite 
Senecio  JBurtoni,  H.  f.,  and  Anthospermum  asperuloides.  Heli- 
chrysum  ALcmnti  grew  everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  this  side  extended  to  the  top.  The  JEricinella  and  the 
Cytisus  both  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  mountain.  Mount 
Albert  is,  without  doubt,  of  more  recent  formation  than  Mount 
Victoria,  or  it  would  be  clothed  with  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
than  the  latter,  as  the  wind  is  nearly  always  N.E.,  and  I  have 
always  observed  the  vegetation  to  be  far  poorer  on  the  side  ex¬ 
posed  to  it.  On  the  next  day  I  visited  this  side  again,  and  added 
some  mosses  to  my  collection,  while  Consul  Burton  visited  the 
Prince’s  and  Albert  craters,  and  employed  himself  in  measur¬ 
ing  the  distances.  After  I  had  again  ascended  Mount  Victoria, 
and  had  made  drawings  of  the  two  craters  mentioned  above,  and 
of  Mount  Albert,  I  set  off  to  the  latter  to  fetch  the  thermometer ; 
but  to  my  sorrow  I  found  it  in  a  very  different  place  to  that  in 
which  I  had  left  it,  hanging  only  on  one  hook,  and  with  the  bulb 
uppermost,  the  spirit  having  changed  from  a  red  to  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  By  this  misfortune  I  lost  the  result  of  a  month,  and  must 
be  content  with  daily  observation.  After  having  rearranged  it, 
and  taken  a  good  view  of  the  unvisited  mountain- chain  to  the 
north-east,  I  set  off  towards  the  crater,  where  I  met  Consul  Bur¬ 
ton,  who  had  sent  his  servant  to  erect  the  British  flag  on  Mount 
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Victoria.  We  then  emptied  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  honour  of 
the  day,  and  again  separated,  I  to  descend  to  our  resting-place, 
and  Consul  Burton  to  climb  Mount  Albert.  When  he  returned, 
I  learned  that  he  had  found  crevices  from  which  smoke  w  as  issuing. 
On  the  next  day  I  again  climbed  Mount  Victoria  (alt.  by  Consul 
Burton’s  thermometer  13,270  ft.),  and  then  went  to  Mount  Albert 
and  fetched  the  thermometer.  I  found  the  max.  temp.  55°,  the 
min.  27°,  and  the  temperature,  at  the  time  of  my  return,  35°.  I 
then  visited  the  chinks  to  ascertain  the  temperature  in  them,  which 
I  found  to  he  lower  than  outside :  no  smoke  was  issuing  from  them. 
From  this  I  set  out  to  Mount  Hooker,  at  the  base  of  which  I  boiled 
the  thermometer  (alt.  10,856  ft.),  and  then  ascended  and  repeated 
the  operation  at  the  top  (alt.  12,271  ft.),  and  returned. 

While  the  north-east  side  of  the  latter  mountain  is  covered  with 
the  very  pretty  grass  Descham'psia  ccespitosa ,  which  forms  masses 
of  2-3  feet  diameter  and  2  feet  high,  I  found  the  south-west  side 
entirely  clothed  with  Hypericum ,  JUricinella ,  Cytisus ,  and  Heli- 
chrysum  chrysocoma. 

On  the  way  to  Mount  Isabel  I  was  enveloped  in  such  thick  clouds 
that  I  could  only  see  one  or  two  steps  in  advance,  which  made  the 
road,  which  in  fine  weather  is  difficult,  very  disagreeable,  as  one 
could  not  see  the  many  holes  until  upon  the  margin  of  them. 
When  I  had  reached  Mount  Isabel  the  weather  cleared,  and  I  set 
off  to  the  principal  encampment,  where  Consul  Burton  informed 
me  that  there  had  been  a  heavy  shower  of  hail  during  the  day ; 
heavy  rain  had  also  fallen  at  the  camp,  and  wetted  most  of  the 
things  we  had  left. 

At  noon  on  the  31st  of  January,  Consul  Burton  and  his  people 
left  for  Victoria.  The  weather  considerably  improved  ;  and  a  hur¬ 
ricane,  which  blew  down  some  old  trees  near  the  camp,  was  the 
only  noteworthy  incident  of  the  day. 

On  the  following  day  I  was  busily  engaged  in  collecting  the 
pretty  JBrucea  antidy sent  erica ,  sheltered  in  a  hollow  from  the 
strong  wind,  when  I  suddenly  observed  a  native  close  by,  who, 
without  seeing  me,  had  unwittingly  dropped  upon  me.  When 
I  addressed  him,  he  stretched  out  his  head,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  pronounced  the  word  “  tobacco.”  I  called  to  him  to 
come  nearer,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do  ;  and  when  I  went  to¬ 
wards  him,  I  saw  that  he  trembled  with  fright.  He  was  a  head 
taller  than  I,  and  nearly  twice  as  stout,  without  any  clothes  except 
a  small  piece  of  thin  cloth  about  his  loins ;  he  had  a  cutlass  and 
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other  arms.  I  made  him  understand  that  he  should  bring  me  a 
hyaena  and  a  gazelle,  which  he  promised,  and  slowly  went  away, 
looking  hack  as  though  afraid  that  I  should  lay  hands  upon  him. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  I  left  the  camp  early  in  the  morning, 
went  towards  Mount  Helen,  made  a  sketch  of  Mount  Isabel,  and 
turned  towards  the  eastern  peak,  Mount  Eliza,  which  lies  on  the 
border  of  the  ascending  lava-field  and  the  wood  which  reaches  to 
the  sea.  In  fact,  half  of  it  is  in  the  wood  and  half  above  it,  while 
the  southern  part  and  the  crater  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  trees.  From  the  top  I  had  before  me  the  most  beautiful  pano¬ 
rama  which  I  had  hitherto  seen,  beginning  with  Mount  Victoria, 
and  ending  with  the  “  Black  Crater.”  I  traced  it  on  paper,  noted 
the  direction  of  the  various  mountains,  and  then  set  out  on  my 
return  to  the  encampment,  following  a  footpath  which  from  the 
north-east  side  of  the  mountain  runs  north-west  from  Mount  Eliza, 
west- south-west  from  Mount  Helen,  through  Calvo’s  Crater  to  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain.  From  the  depth  to  which  the  path  is 
worn,  it  would  seem  that  it  must  serve  as  a  communication  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  west  and  those  of  the  north-east  side  of  the 
mountain,  as  the  hunters  who  would  visit  the  mountain  by  this 
path  are  very  few. 

When  I  approached  the  rendezvous  in  the  evening,  I  saw  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  on  fire,  which  the  high  wind  favoured 
and  quickly  spread  over  the  mountain. 

On  the  13th  I  left  the  place,  with  my  people,  and  reached  the 
forest  a  little  above  Mapanya  late  in  the  evening  (Bidge  Camp, 
alt.  4284  ft.).  I  spent  four  days  at  this  place,  of  which  two,  from 
the  very  heavy  rain,  were  almost  lost.  On  the  14th  the  thunder 
began  at  5  a.m.,  and  lasted  till  4  p.m.  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  it  was  so  dark  that  the  screech-owls  and  large  bats  left  their 
hiding-places,  and  announced  their  presence  by  their  unpleasant 
cries.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  collecting  all  the  plants  I  wished, 
and  among  them  a  beautiful  Musscenda  and  two  species  of  Oncoba . 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  17 th,  when  upon  an  excursion  downwards, 
I  met  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Pinnock,  who  had  been  good  enough  to 
come  in  case  Botani  should  have  any  unfriendly  intentions  ;  they 
had,  however,  found  him  very  well  satisfied,  and  we  passed  Mapanya, 
the  next  day,  without  meeting  with  any  disturbance,  and  reached 
Victoria  in  the  afternoon. 

After  packing  my  plants,  I  left  Victoria  on  the  24th,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saker  and  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  boat  of  the 
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mission,  and  reached  the  Cameroon  river  at  3  a.m.  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning,  intending  to  return  to  Fernando  Po  by  the  next 
steamer. 

I  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saker  and  Mr.  Smith,  who 
here,  and  especially  in  Victoria,  have  always  assisted  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  politeness,  thus  removing  many  of  the 
disagreeables  connected  with  the  expedition. 

In  the  trust  that  the  result  of  this  expedition  may  meet  your 
approval,  and  that  the  flora  of  the  mountains  of  west  tropical 
Africa  may  thereby  become  known  to  science, 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 

G.  Mann. 

Cameroons,  February  27,  1862. 


An  Enumeration  of  the  Species  of  Acanthacece  from  the  Continent 
of  Africa  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  By  Thomas  Anderson, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Calcutta. 

[Read  June  5, 1862.] 

In  this  enumeration,  I  have  followed  the  classification  I  proposed 
in  my  monograph  of  the  Cingalese  species  of  Acanthacese,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Thwaites’s  ‘Enumeratio  Plantarum  Zeylaniae.’  The 
principal  feature  of  that  arrangement  is  the  subdivision  of  the 
Order  into  two  great  Suborders,  Huellidece  and  Acanthidece ,  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  the  character  of  the  aestivation  of  the 
corolline  lobes,  and  into  a  third  small  but  well-marked  group, 
separated  from  the  other  two  by  the  nature  of  the  calyx,  and  also 
by  the  peculiar  placental  processes  of  the  seeds.  I  shall  reserve 
some  remarks  on  the  limits  of  the  genera  and  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  African  species  for  the  general  revision  of  the 
Order,  which  I  hope  to  submit  to  the  Society  at  an  early  date. 

CONSPECTUS  GENEBUM. 

Subordo  I.  TIIUNBEBGIDEA3. 

Calyx  ad  annulum  carnosum ,  integrum  vel  pluridentatum  reductus. 
Corollce  lobi  cestivatione  contorti.  Semina  cupula  suffulta. — 
Jdlantce  volubiles,  raro  prostrate. 

1.  Thtjnbergia.  Calyx  inconspicnus,  bracteis  duabus  magnis 
occultus. 
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Subordo  II.  BUELEIDEtE. 

Calyx  herbaceus ,  5-,  raro  4- partitus .  Corolla  lobi  cestivatione  con- 
tor  ti.  Semina  retinaculo  uncinato  {vel  papilla)  sujfulta. 
Flantce  non  volubiles. 

Tribus  I.  Nelsoni^:. 

Calyx  parvus ,  lierbaceus.  Semina  minuta ,  globosa ,  papilla  pan  va 
suffulta. — FLerbce  neglected. 

t  Corolla  infundibuliforniis. 

2.  Elytraria.  Stamina  antberifera  2;  sterilia  2—  Kerb# 
acaules.  Scapi  folia  squamseformia,  adpressa. 

3.  jSTelsonia.  Stamina  2,  sterilia  nulla. — FLerbce  caulescentes. 

ft  Corolla  2-labia, ta. 

4.  Adenosma.  Stamina  2,  in  specie  Africana. 

Tribus  II.  BuELLiEiE. 

Calyx  parvus ,  herbaceus .  Semina  conspicua,  compressa,  retinaculo 
uncinato  suffiulta. 

Subtribus  I.  Hygrophile^:. 

Corolla  2-labiata.  Capsula  polysperma,  valvis  striatis  vel  sulcatis. 

t  Capsula  linearis ,  compressa ,  a  basi  ad  apicem  seminifera . — 

Flores  laxe  paniculati. 

5.  Brillantaisia.  Stamina  fertilia  2. 

6.  Nomaphila.  Stamina  fertilia  4. 

ft  Capsula  teretiuscula  vel  oblong  a,  a  basi  ad  apicem  seminifera. — 

Flores  verticillati. 

7.  Hygrophila.  Antherce  muticae,  ovatae. 

Subtribus  II.  Eurtjellie^e. 

Calyx  lierbaceus.  Corolla  infundibuliforniis.  Capsula  basi  sterilis, 
supra  medium  seminifera. 

-j*  Bractece  minutce  vel  nullce.  Capsula  subteres. 

8.  Calophanes.  Corolla  recta.  Antherce  basi  2-calcaratae. 
Capsula  linearis,  acuta,  apice  4-sperma. 
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9.  Ruellia.  Corolla  recta  vel  curvata.  Antherce  muticse. 
Capsula  apice  tumida,  subglobosa,  polysperma. 

tt  Bractece  2,  magnce ,  corollam  tegentes.  Capsula  obovata ,  hast 
breviter  constricta,  a  dorso  compressa. 

10.  Petalidium.  Bractece  membranacese.  Calyx  5-partitus. 
Corolla  in  sestivatione  bracteis  2  magnis  occulta.  Flores 
solitarii. 

11.  Psetjdobarleria.  Bractece  subherbacese.  Calyx  4-partitus. 
Flores  in  cymulis  lateralibus. 

ttt  Bractea  1  magna ;  bracteolce  2,  breviores. 

12.  Phaylopsis.  Calyx  insequaliter  5-partitus.  Flores  dense 
spicati. 

Tribus  III.  Trichanther^. 

Calyx  ampins,  coloratus  vel  membranaceus. 

13.  Whiteieldia.  Bractece,  bracteolce  et  calyx  colorata.  Corolla 
infundibuliformis.  Ovarium  4-ovulatum.  Semina  4,  magna, 
snbdiscoidea ;  retinaculis  apice  bidentatis. 

Subordo  III.  ACANTHIDEiE. 

Calyx  herbaceus,  5-,  raro  4- partitas .  Corollce  lobi  cestivatione  imbri- 
cati  vel  imbricato-bilabiati.  Semina  retinaculo  uncinato 
sujfulta. 

Tribus  I.  Barberies. 

Corolla  hypocraterimorp h a  vel  infundibuliformis  ;  lobis  in  cestiva¬ 
tione  imbricatis  (in  Lepidagathide  bilabiatis) . 

Sect.  1.  Corollce  lobi  cestivatione  imbricati. 
t  Antherce  biloculares. 

14.  Barleria.  Calyx  4-partitus.  Corolla  regulariter  infundi¬ 
buliformis  vel  hypocraterimorpha,  Stamina  2  vel  4  antherifera, 
cum  1  seu  3  sterilibus  brevioribus. 

15.  Crabbea.  Calyx  5-partitus.  Corolla  campanulata.  Sta¬ 
mina  4.  Ovula  4-8. 

16.  Lankesteria.  Calyx  5-partitus.  Corolla  oblique  hypocra- 
terimorpha.  Ovula  4. 

ft  Antherce  uniloculares. 

17.  Crossandra.  Calyx  5-partitus.  Corolla  hypocrateri¬ 
morpha. 
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Sect.  2.  Corollce  lobi  cestivatione  bilabiati. 

18.  Lepidagathis.  Calyx  5-partitus.  Stamina  4 ;  antheris 
bilocularibus. 

Tribus  II.  Ac  anther. 

Corolla  unilabiata ;  lobis  8  vel  5,  medio  exteriore.  Stamina  4 ; 
antheris  unilocularibus. 

t  Calyx  cruciatim  ^-partitus. 

19.  Blepiiaris.  Corolla  tubo  brevissimo,  Calyx  lacinia  supe- 
riore  integra  3-nervia,  inferiore  2-nervia.  Capsula  valvis 
membranaceis. 

20.  Acanthopsis.  Corolla  tubo  elongato.  Calyx  lacinia  supe- 
riore  obsolete  6-nervia,  inferiore  6-nervia. 

21.  Acanthus.  Corolla  tubo  brevissimo.  Calyx  lacinia  supe- 
riore  4-plurinervia.  Capsula  valvis  cbartaceis. 

ft  Calyx  5-partitus. 

22.  Sclerochiton.  Calyx  scariosus,  evenius.  Corolla  limbo 
5-lobato. 

Tribus  III.  Justicie^. 

Corolla  bilabiata.  Stamina  fertilia  2,  loculis  plus  minus  super- 
positis. 

Subtribus  I.  Eu justices. 

Corolla  tubo  non  elongato ,  recto  ;  labio  inferiore  trifido ,  lobo  medio 
lateralibus  majore ;  labio  superiore  brevissime  bidentato. 
Stamina  2. 

Sect.  1.  Calyx  5-fidus. 
t  Capsula  deliiscens ,  simpliciter  bivalvis. 

23.  Duyernoia.  Corolla  labio  superiore  concavo,  compresso, 
margine  et  apice  incur vo,  galeato  ;  inferiore  piano.  Stamina 
exserta ;  antlieris  bilocularibus,  muticis. 

24.  Justicia.  Corolla  labio  superiore  concavo,  non  galeato ; 
inferiore  convexo,  rugoso.  Stamina  antheris  bilocularibus, 
loculo  inferiore  calcarato. 

25.  Schwabea.  Corolla  labio  superiore  concavo  ;  inferiore  piano, 
basi  gibbulis  2  notato.  Semina  abortu  2,  orbiculata,  barbata. 

26.  Monothecium.  Corolla  labio  inferiore  breviter  trilobo, 
piano.  Stamina  antheris  unilocularibus. 
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27.  Ecteinanthtts.  Corolla  labio  superiore  angusto,  bidentato  ; 
inferiore  convexo  reticulato.  Stamina  antberis  bilocularibus 
muticis ;  loculis  subtransversim  apice  inserta. 

ft  Capsula  parietibus  membranaceis,  dehiscentia  ruptis ; 
placentis  a  valvis  secedentibus. 

28.  Rttngia.  Corolla  labio  inferiore  biplicato.  Spica  quadri- 
fariam  dense  bracteata. 

Sect.  2.  Calyx  4; fidus . 

29.  Anisostachya.  Calyx  bilabiatus  ;  labiis  bipartite .  Corolla 
labio  superiore  piano  ;  inferiore  convexo,  medio  venoso. 

Sub  tribus  II.  Diclipterea. 

Corolla  tubo  elongato ,  recto  vel  resupinato  ;  labio  inferiore  lobo  medio 
maximo ,  lateralibus  linearibus .  Bractece ,  excl.  Bhinacantho, 
calyce  multo  may  ores. 

t  Corolla  tubo  resupinato . 

30.  Dicliptera.  Capsula  abbreviata ;  placentis  cum  retinaculis 
in  dehiscentia  solubilibus. 

31.  Peristrophe.  Capsula  elongata;  placentis  valvis  per- 
sistentibus. 

ft  Corolla  twbo  recto. 

32.  Hypoestes.  Bractece  tetraphyllse,  Calyx  laciniis  coalitis. 
Stamina  antheris  bilocularibus.  Flores  in  capitulis  3-  vel 
unifloris. 

33.  Bahusia.  Stamina  inclusa ;  antberis  unilocularibus.  Flores 
non  spicati. 

34.  Braciiystephanxjs.  Stamina  exserta ;  antberis  unilocu¬ 
laribus.  Flores  spicati. 

35.  Bhinacanthus.  Calyx  5-partitus.  Corolla  longe  tubulosa ; 
limbo  bilabiato.  Stamina  antberis  bilocularibus.  Flores 
paniculati ;  bracteis  parvis,  subulatis. 

Subtribus  III.  GKraptophyllea, 

Corolla  tubo  abbreviato,  dilatato  ;  labio  inferiore  lobis  subcegualibus . 
Stamina  2  vel  4.  Bractece  parvce  vel  nullce. 

t  Stamina  2. 

36.  Gtraptophylltjm.  Stamina  antberis  bilocularibus.  Stylus 
inclusus.  Bractece  minutge.  Folia  variegata, 
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ft  Stamina  4,  2  ananthera. 

37.  Haplanthera.  Anther ce  uniloculares,  basi  mucronatsc. 

Stylus  longus,  exsertus.  Flores  axillares,  solitarii.  Bracteee 

minutse. 

38.  Ettttya.  Anther  ce  uniloculares,  basi  muticse.  Flores 

spicati. 

Tribus  IY.  Asystasie^. 

Corolla  infundibuliformis  vel  raro  hypocraterimorpha,  (estivation e 
bilabiata.  Stamina  4,  scepe  2  sterilia  vel  ananthera. 

Subtribus  I.  Erantheme.®. 

Corolla  hypocraterimorpha  ;  lobis  subcequalibus. 

39.  Eranthemtjm.  Stamina  2,  cum  rudimentis  2  sterilium  ; 
antberis  bilocularibus,  loculis  plus  minus  divaricatis  muticis. 

Subtribus  II.  Etjasystasie^. 

Corolla  infundibuliformis  ;  lobis  cequalibus . 

40.  Dicentranthera.  Stamina  4,  didynama,  omnia  fertilia ; 
antberis  loculis  basi  bicalcaratis. 

41.  Asystasia.  Stamina  4,  omnia  fertilia ;  antheris  loculis  basi 
mucronatis. 

42.  Mackaya.  Stamina  4,  2  ananthera;  antberis  loculis 
muticis. 


I.  Thunbergia,  Linn.fil. 

Sect.  1.  Calycis  limbus  truncatus. 

1.  T.  Natalensis,  Hook.  Bot.  May.  t.  5082. 

Hab.  Prope  Maritzburg  in  Natal  provincia  Africse  austro-occidentalis, 
Sanderson  !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  herb.  Harvey. 

2.  T.  chrysops.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4119;  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  Prod.  xi. 

p.  55. 

Hab.  Ad  Sierra  Leone,  Whitf  eldl  in  herb.  Hook. 

3.  T.  geranii folia,  Benth.  in  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  475. 

Hab.  Ad  Sierra  Leone,  Vogel  \  in  herb.  Hook. ;  Wilford  in  herb,  nostr. 

4.  T.  Vogeliana,  Benth.  1.  c.  p.  476. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !  in  herb.  Hook. 

5.  T.  erecta,  T.  Anders. — Meyenia  erecta,  Benth.  1.  c.  p.  476. 

Hab.  Ad  Cape  Coast  in  Africa  occidentali  tropica,  Vogel !  in  herb. 

Hook. 
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Sect.  2.  Calycis  limbus  pluridentatus. 

6.  T.  cynanc  hi  folia,  Benth.  1.  c.  p.  475. 

Hab.  Ad  ripas  fluvii  “  Quorra,”  Vogel !  in  herb.  Hook. 

7.  T.  Kirkiana,  T.  Anders.  Seandens,  strigoso-hirsuta ;  foliis  lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  basi  acute  hastatis,  integris,  trinerviis,  utrinque  scabro- 
hirsutis ;  pedicellis  axillaribus,  unifloris ;  bracteis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
longe  acuminatis,  plurinerviis  ;  calyce  6-7-fido. 

Hab.  Prope  “  Satohi  ”  in  Africa  orientali  tropica,  ad  altitudinem  3000 
ped.,  Kirk  ! 

Suffrutex  1-2-pedalis.  Caules  lignosi,  subteretes.  Rami  herbacei,  an- 
gulati,  volubiles.  Folia  1-2  unc.  longa,  basi  ^-1  unc.  lata,  valde  et 
acute  hastata,  pilis  strigosis  hirsuta.  Pedicelli  plerumque  folia  supe- 
rantes,  erecti.  Bractece  fere  1  unc.  longae,  herbaceae,  5-6  nervise,  extus 
strigoso-hirsutae,  intus  glabrae.  Corollce  tubus  1  unc.  longus,  incurvus  ; 
limbus  amplus,  profunde  5-fidus,  lobis  subaequalibus,  rotundato-ovatis. 
Corolla  pallide  lutea,  fauce  purpurea. 

This  species  resembles  some  of  the  hastate-leaved  forms  of  T. 
fragrans ,  Eoxb.,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  them  by  its 
long-pointed  bracts  and  3-nerved  leaves. 

8.  T.  alata,  Bojer,  in  Hook.  Exot.  FI.  t.  17 ;  IV.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c. 
p.  58. 

Hab.  In  oris  Africae  orientalis  ad  lat.  5°-6°  austr.,  Forbes !  in  herb. 
Hook. ;  in  pratis  humidis  insularum  Zanzibar  et  Tombae  in  ora  orientali 
Africae,  Bojer  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

9.  T.  angulata,  Hits.  et  Bojer  in  Hook.  Exot.  FI.  t.  166  et  177.  f.  3, 
4,  5. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege\  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder ;  in  insula 
Madagascar,  Bojer !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Distr.  In  India  orientali,  sed  certe  non  spontanea. 

10.  T.  LA.NCIFOLIA,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  subtereti,  bisulcato, 
striato ;  foliis  sessilibus,  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  mucronulatis ;  pedi¬ 
cellis  axillaribus,  solitariis,  unifloris  ;  bracteis  ovato-lanceolatis,  acutis, 
reticulato-venosis ;  calyce  carnoso,  incrassato,  limbo  paucidentato, 
dentibus  inaequalibus  breviter  subulatis ;  corolla  recta,  tubo  abbreviato, 
fauce  amplo,  limbi  lobis  aequalibus ;  staminibus  4,  didynamis,  antheris 
bilocularibus,  2  basi  et  apice  aristatis,  2  apice  solum  aristatis ;  stig- 
mate  infundibuliformi,  trigono.  Capsulam  non  vidi. 

Hab.  In  arvis  ad  altitudinem  2500  ped.,  prope  Tshinsunze  in  Africa 
orientali  tropica,  J.  Kirk  ! 

Herbacea,  erecta  vel  subvolubilis.  Rami  striati.  Folia  sessilia,  acumi¬ 
nata,  1-3  unc.  longa,  |  unc.  lata.  Pedicelli  proanthesin  plus  minus 
deflexi,  apice  paulo  incrassati,  £-1  unc.  longi.  Bractece  coriaceae. 
Corolla  recta,  ampla,  lj  unc.  longa,  flava,  fauce  purpurea. 

C  2 
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11.  T.  Dregeana,  N.  ab  E.  DC.,  1.  c.  p.  58. 

Hab.  Ad  Uitenhage  in  proraont.  Bonae  Spei,  Drege  !  in  herb.  Hoolc., 
Sonder,  et  Harvey. 

12.  T.  atrip  Lie  i  folia,  E.  Meyer,  in  herb.  Drege. — T.  Dregeana,  N. 
ab  E.  in  herb.  HooJc.  partim. — T.  aspera,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.,  1.  c.  p.  56. 

Hab.  In  promont.  B.  Spei,  Drege  !  in  herb.  cit. ;  Port  Natal,  Krauss  in 
herb.  Hook. 

13.  T.  neglecta,  Sond.  in  Linncea,  xxiii.  p.  89. — T.  hirta,  Sond.  1.  c. 
p.  88. — T.  Dregeana,  N.  ab  E.  in  herb.  Hook,  partim. 

Hab.  In  promont.  B.  Spei,  Drege !,  herb.  Ecklon  et  Zeyherl 

14.  T.  Capensis,  Thunb.  Prod.  FI.  Cap.  p.  106. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege  !  Sanderson  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  in  herb. 
Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

15.  T.  reticulata,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  758;  DC.  1.  c. 
p.  58. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  Schimper ! 

16.  T.  annua,  Hochst.  in  Kotsch.  PI.  Nub.  n.  109 ;  DC.  1.  c.  p.  55. 

Hab.  In  Nubia  et  Abyssinia,  Kotschy  ! 

17.  T.  hirsuta,  T.  Anders.  Subprostrata,  hirsuta ;  foliis  subsessilibus, 
triangularibus  vel  ovato-lanceolatis,  basi  rotundatis  vel  subcordatis, 
5-nerviis,  margine  sinuato-dentatis ;  pedicellis  erectis,  axillaribus, 
elongatis,  unifloris ;  bracteis  reticulatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  acutis,  basi 
cordatis ;  calyce  12-fido  ;  corollae  tubo  basi  constricto,  superne  ventri 
coso,  multum  incurvo. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  Plowden  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Caules  subprostrati,  subteretes,  pilis  patentibus  hirsuti.  Folia  1-H  unc. 
longa,  1  unc.  lata,  herbacea,  hirsuta.  Pedicelli  3  unc.  longi,  axillares, 
uniflori,  hirsuti.  Bractece  If  unc.  longae,  f  unc.  latae,  reticulato-ner- 
viae,  extus  submolliter  tomentosae,  intus  glabrae.  Corolla  tubus  1| 
unc.  longus,  basi  constrictus,  ad  medium  ventricosus,  ad  faucem  paulo 
constrictus ;  limbus  subcoriaceus,  lobis  parvis,  subaequalibus.  Cap- 
sula  glabra. 

II.  Elytraria,  Vahl. 

1.  E.  crenata,  Vahl.  En.  i.  p.  106. — E.  marginata,  Pal.  de  Beauv.  in 
Vahl.  En.  i.  p.  108. — E.  virgata,  N.  ab.  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  63. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !  Mann\  in  herb.  Hook.;  insula 
St.  Thomas,  Don ! ;  Tette  et  Senna  prope  flumeu  Zambese,  Kirk  ! 

Distr.  In  regionibus  calidioribus  Americae  borealis,  atque  in  Asia  tropica. 

III.  Nelsonia,  JR.  Hr. 

1.  N.  tomentosa,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  2,  p.  419.— N.  rotundifolia,  R.Br. 
Prod.  FI.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  p.  481. — N.  nummulariaefolia,  Roem.  et  Sch. 
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Syst.  i.  p.  173.— N.  Pohlii,  N.  ab  E.  in  Endl.  etMart.  FI.  Bras.  fasc. 
vii.  p.  15. — N.  canescens,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  67. 

Hab.  In  Africa  tropica  vulgatissima,  Vogel !  Barter  !  Mann !  et  Kirk  ! 
in  herb.  Hook .;  in  insula  Madagascar,  ad  Warrow-voai  Bombatooka, 
Bojer !  in  herb.  cit. 

Distr.  Herba  neglecta  per  totum  orbem  calidiorem. 

IY.  Adenosma,  JV.  ab  E. 

1.  A.  Africana,  T.  Anders.  Foliis  submersis  pinnatifidis,  superioribus 
petiolatis,  obovato-spathulatis,  integris ;  floribus  in  verticillis  pauci- 
floris  ;  corolla  calycis  segmentis  breviore,  alba ;  staminibus  2 ;  ovario 
multiovulato. 

Hab.  Prope  “  Nupe,”  ad  ripas  fluminis  “  Quorra,”  Barter !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

V.  Betllantaisia,  Pal.  de  Beauv. 

1.  B.  Owariensis,  Pal.  de  Beauv.  FI.  Owar.  et  Ben.  ii.  p.  68,  t.  100. 
f.  2. — B.  Lamium,  Benth.  in  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  477. — Belantheria  Belvisi- 
ana,  N.  ab  E .,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  97. — Leucoraphis  Lamium,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Sierra  Leon q, Whitfield ! ;  in  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !  Barter ! 
Mann !  in  herb.  Hook. 

2.  B.  pat u la,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto  ;  foliis  ovatis,  acutis,  in  petiolo 
decurrentibus,  serratis ;  floribus  in  ramulis  distichis  axillaribus,  diva- 
ricatis,  patulis ;  calycis  laciniis  capsulam  fere  sequantibus,  apice  ob- 
tusis,  reflexis  ;  capsula  apice  acuta. 

Hab.  In  Congo,  Christian  Smith  !  in  herb.  Hook,  ex  herb.  R.  Brown. 

Suffrutex  erectus,  glanduloso-tomentosus.  Caulis  tetragonus,  sulcatus, 
ad  nodos  tumidus.  Ramuli  floriferi  6-8  unc.  longi,  laterales,  multi- 
flori,  dichotome  ramosi.  Calycis  lacinias  vix  1  unc.  longEe,  lineares, 
obtusse,  glanduloso-liirsutse.  Capsula  1  unc.  longa,  pilis  glandulosis 
sparsissime  obtecta,  polvsperma. 

3.  B.  Vogeliana,  Benth.  in  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  477. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !  in  herb.  Hook. 

VI.  Nomaphila,  Blume. 

1.  N.  LA5VIS,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  85. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot ! ;  in  locis  paludosis  prope  “  Nupe,”  in 
Africa  occidentali  tropica.  Barter  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

2.  N.  ciliata,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  4-angulari,  nodis  incrassatis, 
fimbriato-ciliatis ;  foliis  sessilibus,  lanceolatis,  basi  cordatis,  glabris,  in¬ 
tegris  ;  cymis  axillaribus,  paucifloris,  foliosis ;  pedicellis  filiformibus, 
glanduloso-hirsutis ;  calycis  laciniis  glanduloso-tomentosis ;  corollse 
tubo  calyce  multo  breviore. 

Hab.  In  Congo,  Smith !  in  herb.  Hook. 
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Herba  pedalis,  erecta,  subglabra.  Folia  1-1^  unc.  longa,  |  unc.  lata. 
Calyx  3  lin.  longus.  Corolla  4  lin.  longa,  purpurea.  Ovarium  mul- 
tiovulatum. 

3.  N.?  Lyalliana,  T.  Anders. — Echinacanthus  Lyallianus,  N.  ah  E., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  168. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall !  in  herb.  Hook. 

I  liave  seen  so  imperfect  a  specimen  of  this  plant  that  I  am  in 
doubt  about  the  genus.  It  has  certainly  no  affinities  with  Echi- 
nacanthus ,  from  which  the  form  of  the  capsule  distinguishes  it. 

VII.  Hyorophila,  B.  JBr. 

1.  H.  Senegalensis,  T.  Anders. — Physichilus  Senegalensis,  N.  abE., 
DC .  Prod.  xi.  p.  81. 

Hab.  In  Senegal  et  Senegambia,  Heudelot !  in  herb.  Hook.  nn.  139  et 
2838. 

2.  H.  odora,  T.  Anders. — Polyechma  odorum,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  l.c. 

p.  88. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot ,  n.  807  in  herb.  Hook. !,  in  herb.  Mus. 
Paris. 

3.  H.  cj:rulea,  T.  Anders. — Polyechma  cseruleum,  Hochst.  in  Flor. 
Ratis.  1841,  i.  p.  376. 

Hab.  In  Nubia,  ad  ripas  fluminis  Nili,  Schimper  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

4.  H.  micrantha,  T.  Anders. — Polyechma  micranthum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

p.  83. 

Hab.  In  Senegal,  Perrottet ;  ad  Dagana  in  Senegambia,  Leprieur  !  in 
herb.  Mus.  Paris. 

5.  H.  Abyssinica,  T.  Anders. — Polyechma  Abyssinicum,  Hochst.  in 
Schimp.  PI.  Abyss. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  Schimper',  in  regno  Sennaar,  Kotschy,  n.  293  ! 

6.  H.  barbata,  T.  Anders. — Physichilus  barbatus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  82. 
Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot,  n.  573  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

7.  II.  lutea,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  scabra;  caule  obsolete  tetragono, 
supra  nodos  tumido ;  foliis  sessilibus,  linearibus,  acutis,  integris,  pilis 
rigidis  asperis ;  floribus  in  verticillis  axillaribus,  densis,  subglobosis ; 
calycis  laciniis  longe  lineari-subulatis,  setis  hyalinis  ciliatis. 

Hab.  Ad  ripas  fluminis  “  Quorra,”  prope  “  Onitohe,,J  Barter !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

Annual,  1-2-pedalis,  pilis  rigidis  patentibus  scabra,  pauce  foliata. 
Folia  2-5  unc.  longa,  \  unc.  lata,  linearia,  acuta,  basi  attenuata,  utrin- 
que  aspera.  Corolla  parva,  lutea. 

8.  H.  spinosa,  T.  Anders,  in  Thwaites,  Enum.  Pl.Zeyl.  p.  225. — Aste- 
racantha  longifolia,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  247,  cum  syn. — A.  auri- 
culata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  248. — A.  macrantha,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI. 
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Abyss,  n.  343. — Barleria  macrantha,  R.  Br.in  Salt,  Abyss.  App. — B. 
auriculata,  Schumach.  PI.  Guin.  p.  285. 

Hab.  In  paludibus  locisque  humidis  per  Africam  tropicam,  ad  Lagos 
et  Nupe,  Barter  ! ;  in  Senegambia,  Heudelot ! ;  Abyssinia,  Schimper ! 
Plowden  ! ;  Nubia,  Kotschy  ! ;  oris  Mozambique,  Forbes  !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

Distr.  Per  Indiam  orientalem  et  insulas. 

VIII.  Calophanes,  Bon. 

1.  C.  radicans,  T.  Anders. — Ruellia  radicans,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.Pl. 
Abyss,  nn.  17  et  177. — Dyschoriste  radicans,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  Prod. 
xi.  p.  106. 

Hab.  Prope  Adoam  in  Abyssinia,  Schimper !  in  herb.  Hook. 

2.  C.  multicaulis,  T.  Anders. — Ruellia  multicaulis,  Hochst.  l.c.  n. 
43. — Dipteracanthus  dejectus,  var.  /3,  N.  ab  E.  partim,  l.  c.  p.  125. 

Hab.  In  “  Scholoda  ”  monte  Abyssiniae,  Schimper !  in  herb.  cit. 

3.  C.  Perrottetii,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  l.c.  p.  111. 

Hab.  Prope  Fassokal  in  Nubia,  ad  lat.  11°  bor.,  Kotschy  !  in  herb. 
Hook. ;  ad  ripas  fluminis “  Oti  ”  dicti  tributarii  “  Quorra,”  Barter  in 
herb.  cit. 

4.  C.  Natalensis,  T.  Anders. — Linostylis  ovata,  Sond.  in  Linncea, 
xxiii.  p.  94. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal  in  Africa  australi,  Gueinzius !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

5.  C.  Heudelotianus,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  112. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot,  nn.  144  et  190  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

6.  C.  siphonanthus,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  112. — Ruellia  siphon- 
antha.  Hits,  et  Bojer  in  herb.  Hook. 

Hab.  In  versuris  agrorum  Emirnae,  provinciae  insulae  Madagascar,  Bojer ! 

7.  C.  Mauritianus,  T.  Anders. — Justicia  repens,  Neraud.  in  herb. 
Hook. 

Hab.  In  insula  Mauritii,  Neraud. !  in  herb.  cit. 

8.  C.  gracilis,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  111. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall ! 

9.  C.  Persoonii,  T.  Anders. — Chaetacanthus  Persoonii,  N.  ab  E.  in 
Linncea,  xv.  p.  356. — C.  glandulosus,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  l.c.  p.  462. 
— Eranthemum  obovatum,  E.  Meyer.  Cat.  PI.  Drege. 

Hab.  Africa  australi,  in  collibus  Kurrolike,  Burke !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  prope 
Uitenhage,  Drege ! 

10.  C.  costatus,  T.  Anders. — Chaetacanthus  costatus,  N.  ab  E.  in 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  462. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Macalisberg,  Burke !  in  herb.  Hook. 
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11.  C.  Burkei,  T.  Anders. — Chaetacanthus  Burchellii,  N.abE.  in  DC. 

1.  c.  p.  462. 

Hab.  Ad  “  Thaba  Unce  ”  in  Africa  australi,  ad  lat.  31°  austr.,  Burke  ! 
in  herb.  Hook. 

Nees  von  Esenbeck  named  this  species  after  the  traveller  Bur- 
chell,  who  he  supposed  had  collected  it.  This,  however,  was  an 
error,  as  the  plant  has  been  found  only  by  the  collector  Burke, 
whose  name  therefore  it  ought  to  bear. 

12.  C.  setosus,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  112. 

Hab.  Prope  flumen  Aapges,  Burchell ;  ad  Graham’s  Town  in  Africa 
australi,  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

IX.  Euellia,  Linn. 

1 .  R.  patula,  Jacq.  Misc.  ii.  p.  358. — Ruellia  matutina,  Hochst.  et  Steud. 
PI.  JEgyp.  n.  874. — Dipteracanthus  patulus,  N.  ab  E.  inDC.  xi.  p.  126. 

Hab.  In  Sennaar,  Kotschy,  n.  119  ! ;  at  Elephants’  Bay  in  Benguela,  Cur- 
ror !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici !  India  orientali !  Ceylania  ! 

2.  R.  prostrata,  Poir.  Enc.  Method,  vi.  p.  349. — Dipteracanthus 
prostratus,  N.  ab  E.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  iii.  p.  81. — D.  dejectus, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  82. 

Hab.  In  monte  “  Meeramballa  ”  dicto,  atque  inter  Lupata  et  Sena,  prope 
fluvium  Zambesi,  Kirk ! 

Distr.  In  India  orientali !  et  Ceylania ! 

3.  R.  cyanea,  Bojer  in  herb.  Hook. — Dipteracanthus  cyaneus,  N.  ab 
E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  121. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  ad  ripas  fluminis  Chazok,  Bojer ,  n.  120  in 
herb.  Hook. ! 

4.  R.  monanthos,  Bojer  in  herb.  Hook. — Dipteracanthus  monanthos, 
N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  125. 

Hab.  In  regione  centrali  insulae  Madagascar,  Bojer !  et  Bouton  !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

5.  R.  Currori,  T.  Anders.  Suffruticosa ;  caule  erecto,  tomento  minuto 
dense  incano  ;  foliis  ovatis,  cordatis,  integris,  pubescentibus ;  pedicellis 
axillaribus,  solitariis,  unifloris ;  calycis  laciniis  corollae  tubo  dimidio 
brevioribus,  glanduloso-pubescentibus,  linearibus,  acutis ;  corolla 
magna,  tubo  elongato,  limbo  infundibuliformi,  lobis  brevibus,  aequa- 
libus,  rotundatis. 

Hab.  In  Benguela,  prope  Elephants’  Bay,  Curror\  n.  17  in  herb.  Hook. 

Pedicelli  1  unc.  longi.  Bractece  nullae  vel  cito  deciduae.  Calyx  |-f 
unc.  longus.  Corolla  3  unc,  longa,  extus  subpubescens,  caerulea? 

6.  R.  Thunbergiaiflora,  T.  Anders.  Caule  adscendente,  inferne 
lignoso,  tereti,  supra  nodos  constricto,  cortice  cinereo,  ruguloso,  papil- 
lis  asperis  obtecto,  superne  herbaceo,  4-angulari,  sulcato ;  foliis 
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valde  petiolatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  utrinque  acutis,  crenulato-serratis, 
paucinerviis,  glabriusculis ;  floribus  terminalibus,  spicatis,  spicis  abbre¬ 
viate,  paucifloris,  bracteatis ;  calycis  laciniis  subaequalibus,  lanceolatis, 
acutis,  glabris  ;  corollae  tubo  calycem  aequante,  fauce  inflato,  incurvo, 
limbo  amplo,  lobis  sequalibus,  rotundatis,  integris ;  ovarii  loculis  14- 
spermis. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  ad  altitudinem  1300  ped.,  Mann  !  in  herb . 
Hook. 

Suffrutex  2-3-pedalis,  erectus.  Folia  3-4  unc.  longa,  1-2  unc.  lata; 
petiolus  1^  unc.  longus,  teres,  subglaber.  Corolla  violacea,  2  unc. 
longa;  limbus  2  unc.  latus. 

7.  R.  pilosa,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290. — Fabria  rigida,  E.  Meyer ,  in  Cat. 
herb.  Dreg. — F.  pilosa,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  114,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Macalisberg,  Burke !  in  herb.  Hook. 

8.  R.  ovata,  Thunb.  FI.  Capen.  ed.  Schult.  p.  480. — Fabria  cordifolia, 
N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  114,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Ad  Macalisberg,  Burke !  in  herb.  cit. 

9.  R.  Zeyheri,  T.  Anders. — Bipteracanthus  Zeyheri,  Sond.  in  Lin- 
naza,  xx.  p.  90. 

Hab.  Prope  fluvium  “  Buffalo-hunt  ”  dictum,  in  Africa  australi,  Zeyher  ! 
in  herb.  Sond. 

10.  R.  Huttonii,  T.  Anders.  Herbacea,  erecta,  pilis  adpressis  omnino 
strigosa ;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovatis,  obtusis,  integris ;  floribus  axillaribus, 
sessilibus,  solitariis  vel  geminis ;  corolla  extus  tomentosa,  intus  gla¬ 
bra,  calyce  dimidio  longiore  ;  capsula  calyce  breviore,  glabra. 

Hab.  Ad  “  Howeson’s  Point/  in  regione  orientali  Africae  australis, 
Hutton !  in  herb.  Coll.  Trin.  Dublin. 

Stephanophysum  Haikiei ,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  5111,  which  was  raised 
at  Kew  from  plants  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Western 
Africa,  is  Siphonacanthus  repens ,  JST.  ah  E.  in  Endl.  et  Mart. 
EL  Bras.  fasc.  vii.  p.  47  { Stephanophysum  repens,  mihi) — a 
species  confined  to  Brazil.  Some  mistake  must  have  occurred 
in  recording  the  source  from  whence  the  plant  at  Kew  was 
procured.  It  was  probably  sent  from  South  America  by 
Herbst,  from  whom  a  case  was  received  at  about  the  same 
time  as  one  from  Dr.  Baikie,  of  the  Niger  Expedition. 

X.  Petalidium,  N.  ab  JE. 

1.  P.  linifolium,  T.  Anders.  Erectum,  glabrum,  ramis  lignosis ;  foliis 
sessilibus,  linearibus,  acutis,  uninerviis,  glabris ;  pedicellis  axillaribus, 
solitariis,  unifloris  ;  bracteis  2,  concavo-ovatis,  mucronatis,  infra  me¬ 
dium  connatis,  membranaceis,  albis,  nervis  viridibus  pulcherrime  reti- 
culatis ;  calycis  laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis,  inaequalibus,  extus  glandu- 
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losis ;  corolla  infundibuliformi,  extus  puberula,  tubo  brevi,  limbo  in- 
aequaliter  5-lobo,  lobo  inferiore  transversim  corrugato. 

Hab.  In  Damara  Land,  regione  Africae  australis,  in  herb.  Coll.  Trim. 
Dubl.  ! 

Svffrutex  subvirgatus,  glaber,  bracteis  pulclierrimis  conspicuus.  Folia 
1-2  unc.  longa,  angustissima,  coriacea.  Bractece  1  unc.  longae,  gla¬ 
brae,  corollae  tubum  valvatim  tegentes,  persistentes.  Corolla  If 
unc.  longa,  recta ;  lobis  patentibus ;  lobo  inferiore  corrugato,  pilis  re- 
flexis  sparse  obtecto.  Ovarium  4-ovulatum.  Capsulam  non  vidi. 

XI.  PSETTDOBARLERIA,  T.  Anders. 

Bractece  2,  opposite,  magnse,  calycem,  corollam  in  aestivatione 
et  capsulam  tegentes.  Calyx  4-partitus  ;  lacinia  superiore  et 
inferiore  majoribus  ;  lateralibus  minoribus,  subulatis.  Corolla 
infundibuliformis ;  tubo  eonstricto,  limbo  longiore ;  limbo 
sequaliter  5-fido,  lobis  sequalibus,  brevibus,  aestivatione  con- 
tortis.  Stamina  4,  inclusa ;  filamentis  aequalibus,  fauci  in- 
sertis,  per  paria  basi  connatis  ;  antheris  bilocularibus,  ovatis, 
sagittatis,  basi  breviter  mucronatis.  Stylus  teres ;  stigmate 
subulato,  basi  breviter  bilobato,  paulo  revoluto.  Capsula 
ovata,  acuta,  a  dorso  compresso,  verticaliter  deliiscente,  tetra- 
sperma  vel  abortu  disperma.  Semina  ovata,  compressa,  to- 
mentosa,  margine  hyalina,  in  aqua  mucilaginem  emittentia. 

1.  P.  hirsuta,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  tetragono,  hirsuto ;  foliis 
petiolatis,  late  ovatis,  acutis,  integris,  hirsutis ;  floribus  in  cymis  late¬ 
ralibus  paucifloris ;  bracteis  ovatis,  acutis,  integris,  pilosis  ;  capsula 
compressa,  glabra,  fulva. 

Hab.  Ad  oras  occidentales  Africse  australis  extratropicae,  Curror !  in 
herb.  Hook. 

Suffrutex  ?  ramosus,  pilis  patentibus  hirsutus.  Caulis  incrassatus.  Folia 
cum  petiolo  2f-3^  unc.  longa,  1-1|  unc.  lata.  Flores  in  cymis  2-3 
unc.  longis  cum  foliis  bractiformibus  intermixti.  Bractece  1  unc. 
longae,  pilosae. 

XII.  Phaylopsis,  Willd. 

1.  P.  parviflora,  Willd.  Sp.  PI.  iii.  p.  342. — iEtheilema  reniforme, 
N.  ab  E.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  iii.  p.  94,  et  in  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  261, 
cum  syn. — JE.  imbricatum,  N.  ab  E.  in  herb.  Hook,  partim. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  prope  Boinatar  Bay ! ;  in  Pemba  insula 
juxta  Zanzibar  ! ;  Senegambia,  in  herb.  Hook.  ! 

Distr.  In  India  orientali !  Ceylania  ! 

2.  P.  longifolia,  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2433. — dEtheilema  imbricatum, 
R.  Br.  Prod.  p.  478. — dE.  anisophyllum,  Meyer,  Cat.  PI.  Dreg. — Bar- 
leria  inaequalis,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  367. — Ruellia  imbri- 
cata,  Forsk.  Descr.  p.  113. 
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Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Bouton  !  Bojer ! ;  Abyssinia,  prope  “  Do- 
clilii,55  atque  in  monte  “  Scholoda,”  Schimper,  nil.  367  !  et  505  !  ;  Africa  • 
australi,  ad  Port  Natal,  Krauss  !  Sutherland ! 

3.  P.  Barteri,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  tetragono,  pilis  reflexis  sub- 
scabro ;  foliis  petiolatis,  lanceolato-ovatis,  basi  attenuatis,  aequalibus, 
supra  papillis  minutis  crystallinis  scabris,  subtus  glaucis,  nerviis  pilis 
adpressis  asperis ;  floribus  in  spicis  terminalibus  vel  axillaribus  sub- 
secundis ;  bracteis  lanceolato-ovatis  vel  ovato-rotundatis,  erectis,  mem- 
branaceis ;  calycis  laciniis  inferioribus  supra  medium  connatis,  latera- 
libus  2,  brevioribus,  profunde  divisis,  superiore  spathulata,  ovata,  acuta, 
omnibus  enerviis,  glanduloso-liirsutis. 

Hab.  Ad  Onitohe  et  Nupe,  prope  fluvium  Quorra,  Barter !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Herba  erecta.  Folia  2-4-i-  unc.  longa,  1-2  unc.  lata,  aspera ;  petiolo 
1-2-  unc.  longo.  Spicce  1-3  unc.  longse.  Corolla  ^  unc.  longa.  Ova¬ 
rium  apice  hirsutum.  Capsula  ignota. 

XIII.  Whiteieldia,  HooJc. 

1.  W.  lateritia.  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4155. 

Hab.  In  Sierra  Leone,  Whitfield  in  herb.  Hook.,  et  v.  v.  cult. 

2.  W.  longi  folia,  T.  Anders. — Ruellia  longifolia,  Pal.  de  Beauv.  FI. 
Owar.  et  Ben.  i.  p.  45,  t.  26. — Dipteracanthus  elongatus,  N.  ab  E.  in 
DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  140. 

Hab.  In  regione  Owariensi,  ad  grad,  latit.  5°  aust. ;  in  insula  Fernando 
Po,  Vogel !  Barter !  et  Mann  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

XI Y.  Barleria,  Linn. 

1.  B.  bispinosa,  Vahl.  Symb.  i.  p.  46. — B.  Hystrix  /3.  oblongifolia, 
N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  239. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  prope  Adoam,  Schimper,  n.  208  ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici ! 

The  East  Indian  species  which  Nees  von  Esenbeck  considered 
identical  with  Yahl’s  Barleria  bispinosa  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  Abyssinian  specimens,  which  are  certainly  Yahl’s  plant. 
The  East  Indian  species  has  greater  affinities  with  B.  buxifolia , 
Linn.,  than  with  B.  bispinosa ,  Yahl.  As  I  consider  the  East 
Indian  and  Ceylon  plants,  named  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  B. 
bispinosa  and  B.  spina  Ceylanica ,  to  be  one  species,  I  propose  to 
adopt  the  latter  specific  name,  while  I  retain  B.  bispinosa ,  Yahl, 
for  the  Abyssinian  and  Arabian  plant. 

2.  B.  acanthoides,  Vahl.  Symb.  i.  p.  47. — B.  triacantha,  Hochst.in 
Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  1004. — B.  Candida,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p. 
240. — B.  eranthemoides,  R.  Br. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  prope  Adegannam  et  fluvium  Tacaz,  Schimp.  nn.  1004 ! 
et  1856  ! ;  Nubia  et  regno  Kordofan,  Kotschy  ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici !  Muscat !  Scinde  ! 
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3.  B.  Prionitis,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  88 7. — B.  Hystrix,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  89. 
— B.  diacantha,  Hochst.  in  Sckimp.  Pl.  Abyss,  n.  1008  et  1922.  B. 
hypocrateriformis,  Hochst.  1.  c.  n.  2194— B.  brevispina,  R.  Br.  in 
Salt.  Abyss.  App. 

Hab .  In  Abyssinia,  prope  Adegannam  atque  in  montibus  prope  Dochadsa, 
ad  altitudinem  5000  ped. ;  in  insula  Mauritio  vix  spontanea,  sed  ab 
India  orientali  introducta. 

4.  B.  stimulans,  E.  Mey.  in  Cat.  Pl.  Dreg. ;  N.  ab  E .  in  DC.  L  c. 
p.  241. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  fluviuin  “  Gamka,  ”  Burke  !  in  herb.  Hook. ; 
Drege !  in  herb.  Sond. 

5.  B.  irritans,  N.  ab  E.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  236— B.  pungens,  Thunb.  FI. 
Cap.,  ed.  Schult.  p.  458. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Uitenhage,  Drege  !  Zeyher  ! 

6.  B.  ilicina,  E.  Mey. MSS.  (absque  descriptione).  Erecta,  glabra,  caule 
tereti ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis,  ovatis,  apice  spinosis,  margine  spinoso- 
dentatis;  bracteis  simplicibus,  rigidis,  apice  et  margine  spinosis; 
calycis  laciniis  exterioribus  ovatis,  margine  longe  spinoso-dentatis, 
membranaceis,  glabris,  reticularis,  interioribus  lanceolatis,  spinosis, 
uninerviis.  Corollam  et  capsulam  non  vidi. 

Hab.  In  locis  rupestribus  ad  fluvium  Garip  in  Africa  australi,  Drege !  in 

herb.  Sond. 

7.  B.  pungens,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290,  et  N.  ab  E.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  236. — 
Crabbea  pungens,  Harv.  Gen.  South- Afric.  Pl.  276. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Uitenhage,  Drege  !  in  herb.  Sond. ;  Caffraria, 
Brownlee  ! ;  Grahamstown,  Bolton  ! ;  Albany,  Williams  ! 

8.  B.  Meyeriana,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  230,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal  in  Africa  australi,  Drege !  Gueinzius !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

9.  B.  l ancifolia,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  pruinosa;  foliis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  integerrimis,  mucronulatis  ;  floribus  sessilibus,  axillaribus, 
solitariis  ;  bracteis  herbaceis,  erectis,  linearibus,  calyce  dimidio  brevi- 
oribus;  calycis  laciniis  herbaceis,  integris,  glandulosis,  exterioribus 
ovatis  vel  ovato-lanceolatis,  acutis,  interioribus  brevioribus,  lanceolatis 
corolla  infundibuliformi,  tubo  brevissimo,  fauce  dilatata,  lobis  late 
ovato-rotundatis  ;  staminibus  fertilibus  2,  inclusis,  filamentis  basi  con- 
natis,  anantheris  3  brevissimis  ;  ovulis  4  ;  capsula  rostrata,  glandu- 
loso-tomentosa. 

Hab.  In  Damara  Land,  regione  Africa  austro-occidentalis,  in  herb.  Coll. 
Trin.  Dubl. 

Suffrutex  parvus.  Caulis  teres,  cortice  cinereo,  pruinoso.  Folia  1-2 
unc.  longa,  juniora  puberulo-glandulosa.  Bractea  3  lin.  longse,  an- 
gustissime  lineares.  Calycis  lacinise  exteriores  3-6  lin.  longse.  Co¬ 
rolla  1 2  unc.  longa,  pulchra,  limbo  amplo,  lobis  patentibus. 
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10.  B.  damarensis,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  pubescens ;  foliis  petiolatis, 
ovatis,  acutis,  mucronatis,  integris,  puberulis ;  bracteis  late  subulatis, 
mucronatis ;  calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis,  mucronulatis,  integris,  puberu- 
lis  ;  exterioribus  5-7 -nerviis ;  interioribus  paulo  brevioribus,  glandu- 
losis,  uninerviis  ;  corolla  subhypocrateriraorpha,  extus  puberula,  tubo 
sequali,  calyce  duplo  longiore,  lobis  ov  atis  patentibus  ;  staminibus  ferti- 
libus  2,  exsertis,  sterilibus  2,  alteris  multo  brevioribus. 

Hab.  In  Damara  Land,  herb.  Coll.  Trim.  Dubl. 

The  character  of  the  outer  segments  of  the  calyx,  the  form  of 
the  corolla  (especially  of  the  tube)  and  the  exserted  stamens, 
sufficiently  distinguish  this  species  from  its  allies  JB.  Meyeriana 
and  lancifolia. 

11.  B.  Hochstetteri,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  231. — B.  Aucheriana, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  234. 

Hab.  In  Nubia  et  regno  Kordofan,  Kotschy,  n.  119  ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici !  Muscat !  Scinde  ! 

12.  B.  parviflora,  R.  Br.  in  Salt.  Abyss.  Append,  (absque  descrip- 
tione).  Caule  erecto,  ramis  teretibus,  divaricatis,  junioribus  pilis  ad- 
pressis  incano  tomentosis;  foliis  obtuse  lanceolatis  vel  ovatis,  basi 
cordatis,  mucronulatis,  integerrimis,  glaucis ;  floribus  axillaribus,  pe- 
dicellatis,  solitariis  vel  geminis ;  bracteis  ovatis,  acutis,  concavis,  cari- 
natis,  integris,  herbaceis,  uninerviis ;  calycis  laciniis  herbaeeis,  cari- 
natis,  exterioribus  bracteis  brevioribus,  ovato-lanceolatis,  acutis ;  in¬ 
terioribus  subulatis,  exterioribus  brevioribus  ;  corolla  campanulato-in- 
fundibuliformi,  glabra,  limbi  lobis  obovato-rotundatis ;  staminibus 
fertilibus  2,  inclusis,  anantheris  3 ;  capsula  rostrata,  disperma,  fusca, 
glabra ;  seminibus  tomentosis. — B.  cordifolia,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI. 
Abyss. 

Hab.  In  montibus  prope  Tazeroo,  oppidum  Abyssinise,  ad  altitudinem 
3500  ped.,  Schimp.  n.  2291  ! 

Suffrutex  erectus,  1-2-pedalis.  Rami  divaricati;  vetustiores  lignosi, 
cortice  fusco  vel  glauco;  juniores  incano-tomentosi.  Folia  ^-l^unc. 
longa,  3  lin.-f  unc.  lata.  Calyx  3  lin.  longus.  Corolla  \  unc.  longa. 

13.  B.  orbicularis,  Hochst.  1.  c.  (absque  descriptione).  Erecta,  ra- 
mosa ;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovatis,  integerrimis,  pilis  strigosis  pubescen- 
tibus ;  floribus  pedicellatis,  axillaribus,  solitariis  vel  in  cymulis  axilla¬ 
ribus  paucifloris  confertis  ;  bracteis  parvis,  herbaceis,  obovato-spathu- 
latis,  integris  ;  calycis  laciniis  exterioribus  magnis,  late  rotundo- cordatis, 
subherbaceis,  superiore  apice  breviter  bimucronulata,  inferiore  integra, 
interioribus  brevissimis,  subulatis ;  corolla  subinfundibuliformi,  limbo 
breviter  5-lobo;  staminibus  fertilibus  2,  inclusis ;  capsula  rostrata, 
disperma,  tomentosa. 

Hab.  Abyssinia,  in  montibus  prope  Tazeroo,  ad  altitudinem  3300  ped., 
Schimper,  n.  2189  ! 

Suffrutex  1-2-pedalis.  Rami  divaricati,  teretes,  pubescentcs.  Folia  cum 
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petiolo  1-2  unc.  longa,  f  unc.  lata,  herbacea.  Cymulce  3-5-florae, 
axillares.  Bractece  1  unc.  longae.  Calycis  laciniae  exteriores  10  lin. 
longae,  9  lin.  latae,  virides,  interiores  2  lin.  longae.  Corolla  parva,  in- 
conspicua,  calyce  plus  minus  occulta.  Capsula  5  lin.  longa,  fulva, 
tomentosa.  Semina  ovata,  compressa ;  testa  carnosa. 

14.  B.  ventricosa,  Hochst.  1.  c.  et  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  230. 

Hab.  In  dumetis  partis  inferioris  “  Scholoda  ”  montis  Abyssinici,  Schim- 

per,  nn.  42  !  1903  ! 

15.  B.  grandifolia,  R.  Br.  Salt.  Abyss.  Append. — B.  grandis,  Hochst. 
et  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  233. 

Hab.  In  monte  Sinai,  prope  Adoam  oppidum  Abyssinicum,  Schimper, 
n.  702 ! 

16.  B.  Kirkii,  T.  Anders.  Tomentosa;  caule  obsolete  tetragono ;  foliis 
ovatis,  lanceolatis,  acutis,  integerrimis,  pilosis;  floribus  in  cymulis 
brevissimis  axillaribus,  vel  subsessilibus  solitariis  ;  calyce  reticulato- 
membranaceo,  pubescente,  laciniis  exterioribus  oblongis,  apice  mucro- 
natis,  margine  acute  dentatis  subspinosis,  interioribus  minoribus  subu- 
lato-lanceolatis  ;  capsula  subovata,  brevissime  rostrata,  nigra,  nitida. 
Corollam  non  vidi. 

Hab.  Ad  Kaurabassa,  prope  Tette,  in  Africa  austro-orientali  tropica, 
Kirk ! 

Planta  subherbacea,  pilis  floccosis  omnino  tomentosa.  Folia  |-1  unc. 
longa,  4  unc.  lata,  pilis  floccosis  et  simplicibus  utrinque  obtecta. 
Cymulce  3-4-florae.  Flores  approximatse.  Bractece  calyce  breviores, 
rigidae,  acute  spinosae,  superne  canaliculatae,  tomentosae.  Calycis 
laciniae  exteriores  8  lin.  longae,  varie  5-7-spinosodentatae. 

17.  B.  Gueinzii,  Sond.  in  Linn,  xxiii.  p.  91. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Natal,  Gueinzius !  in  herb.  Sonder.,  Sutherland ! 
in  herb.  Hook. 

18.  B.  Ruellioides,  T.  Anders.  Inermis;  caule  subtetragono  ;  foliis 
breviter  petiolatis,  ovatis,  utrinque  attenuatis,  integris,  superne  glabris, 
subtus  glaucis ;  bracteis  minutis,  berbaceis,  subulatis ;  calycis  laciniis 
exterioribus  magnis,late  ovatis,  acutis,  integris, pubescentibus, interiori¬ 
bus  minutis  subulatis;  corolla infundibuliformi ;  capsula  obovata,  ero- 
strata,  mucronata,  chartacea,  glabra,  fulva ;  seminibus  2,  magnis, ovatis, 
fulvo-sericeis. 

Hab.  Nupe  ad  ripas  fluminis  “Quorra,”  Barter  ! 

Subherbacea,  3-pedalis,  erecta,  pauce  ramosa,  partibus  junioribus  pilis 
strigosis  pubescentibus.  Caulis  ad  angulos  pilis  adpressis  sparse  ob- 
tectus.  Folia  2-4  unc.  longa,  8  lin.-lf  unc.  lata,  herbacea,  pauciner- 
via,  ad  nervos  utrinque  subaspera ;  petiolo  3-4  lin.  longa.  Calycis 
laciniae  exteriores  8  lin.  longae,  5  lin.  latae,  ciliatae.  Corolla  14  unc. 
longa,  glabra,  caerulea;  lobis  aequalibus.  Capsula  5  lin.  longa,  3  lin. 
lata,  calyce  occulta. 
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19.  B.  Boivinii,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  ramosa ;  caule  tetragono,  sulcato, 
cortice  glauco ;  foliis  petiolatis,  lanceolato-ovatis,  acuminatis,  integris, 
glabris ;  cymis  terminalibus,  paucifloris,  abbreviatis ;  bracteis  herba- 
ceis,  linearibus,  acutis,  calyce  brevioribus ;  calyce  subherbaceo,  laciniis 
exterioribus  oblongis  obtusis,  interioribus  brevioribus,  lineari-lanceo- 
latis,  tomentosis,  raargine  ciliatis;  corolla  anguste  infundibuliformi, 
profunde  5-lobata,  extus  pubescente,  intus  glabra ;  staminibus  fertili- 
bus  2,  inclusis,  sterilibus  3;  capsula  obovata,  erostrata,  mucronata, 
glabra,  fusco-nigrescente,  disperraa. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Boivin  ! 

Suffrutex  erectus,  inermis,  glaber,  cortice  glauco.  Folia  2-3~  unc.  lon- 
ga,  1— §  lata,  herbacea,  glabra,  subtus  ad  nervos  pilis  adpressis  tomen- 
tosa.  Calyx  5-6  lin.  longus,  2-3  lin.  latus,  lacinia  inferiore  apice  paulo 
bidentata.  Corolla  2  lin.  longa,  cserulea  ;  tubo  elongato.  Stamina 
sterilia  brevissima. 

20.  B.  repens,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  230. 

Hab.  In  insula  Pemba,  in  locis  humidis,  Bojerl ;  in  insula  Raza,  ad  oras 
Africse  orientalis,  Forbes !  in  herb.  Hook. 

21.  B.  obtusa,  N.  ab.  E.  in  Linn.  xv.  p.  358,  et  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  231. — 
B.  diandra,  Schlechtend.  in  herb.  Drey. — B.  barbata,  E.  Mey.  in  PI. 
Drey. 

Hab.  Ad  Uitenhage,  Dreye  \  Harvey  ! ;  Port  Natal,  Grant !  Burke  ! 
Plant !  Sutherland !  Sanderson  ! 

22.  B.  opaca,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  230. 

Hab.  Ad  Accra,  in  oris  Africse  occidentalis  tropicse,  Don ! 

23.  B.  Burkeana,  Sond.  in  Linn,  xxiii.  p.  92. — B.  Burchelliana  et 
macrostegia,  N.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  235. 

Hab.  Prope  fiumen  “Yet  River”  in  Africa  australi,  Burkel  in  herb. 
Hook. 

24.  B.  ovata,  Meyer ,  Cat.  PI.  Drey.,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  230. 

Hab.  In  territorio  Cap.  Bon.  Spei,  Dreye !  in  herb.  Hook. 

25.  B.  papillosa,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  spinosa;  caule  subtereti,  glauco  ; 
foliis  subsessilibus,  ovatis,  spinoso-dentatis,  coriaceis,  papillosis ;  flori- 
bus  axillaribus  solitariis  atque  in  spicis  terminalibus  confertis  ;  bracteis 
linearibus,  spinosis,  acutis,  margine  spinosis ;  calycis  laciniis  exteriori¬ 
bus  magnis,  ovatis,  apice  spinoso-mucronatis,  margine  spinoso-dentatis, 
reticulato-nervosis,  glanduloso-pubescentibus,  interioribus  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis,  mucronatis,  uninerviis,  exterioribus  brevioribus ;  corolla  sub- 
hypocraterimorpba,  lobis  obovatis,  apice  rotundatis ;  staminibus  ferti- 
libus  2,  exsertis. 

Hab.  In  Namaqualand,  regione  Africse  australis,  Wyley !  in  herb. 
Harvey. 

Suffrutex  erectus.  Caulis  divaricatus,  nodis  approximatis.  Folia  3  lin. 
longa,  1-2  lin.  lata,  crassa,  coriacea,  papillis  obtusis  utrinque  obtecta. 
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SpiccB  2-3  unc.  longae.  Bractece  rigidae  et  acute  spinosae,  superue  ca- 
nalieulatae,  vetustiores  albescentes.  Calycis  laciniae  exteriores  6  lin. 
longue,  4-5  lin.  latae.  Corolla  1  lin.  longa,  extus  puberula,  purpurea. 

26.  B.  flava,  Jacq.  Eclog.  p.  67.  t.  46 ;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  224. — B.  Sene- 
galensis,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  ad  ripas  fluvii  Rio  Nunoz,  Heudelot !  n.  644  in 
herb.  Hoolc. 

For  many  years  this  species  has  been  a  favourite  plant  in  our 
stoves,  to  which  it  was  introduced  from  the  J ardin  des  Plantes 
at  Paris.  It  was  always  considered  an  Arabian  plant,- — an  error 
which  originated  with  Jacquin.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  though  he 
detected  Jacqnin’s  mistake,  added  to  the  confusion  by  quoting 
Equatorial  America  as  the  native  country  of  B.  flava.  At  the 
same  time,  he  remarks  that  his  B.  Senegalensis  is  perhaps  the 
origin  of  the  cultivated  plant.  In  this  he  is  certainly  correct; 
for,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  Heudelot’ s  Senegal  specimens 
with  living  and  dried  ones  of  the  garden  plant,  I  can  find  no 
difference  between  them.  I  have  therefore  united  the  two  species, 
and  adopted  Jacquin’ s  very  appropriate  specific  name. 

27.  B.  lupulina,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  t.  1483,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  237. — 
B.  macrostachya,  Boj.  Hort.  Maurit.  p.  260. 

Hab.  In  locis  aridis  in  insula  Madagascar,  Bojer !  in  herb.  Hook. 

28.  B.  halamoides,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  231. 

Hab.  In  oris  Africae  austro-occidentalis  extratropicae,  Curror !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

29.  B.  acanthophora,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  726. 

Hab.  Ad  Mozambique,  Loureiro. 

XY.  Craebea,  Harv. 

1.  C.  nana,  N.  abE.  in  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  162,  cum  syn. — C.  cirsoides, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  163,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  “  Seven  Fountains,”  prope  fluvium  “  Vaal,” 
Burke  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  Drege  !  et  Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

2.  C.  hirsuta,  Harv.  in  Lond.  Journ.  of  Bot.  i.  p.  27,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal  in  Africa  australi,  in  herb.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 

3.  C.  angusti folia,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 

Hab.  Ad  Macalisberg  in  Africa  australi,  Burke !  in  herb.  Hook. 

XYI.  Lankesteria,  Lindl. 

1.  L.  hispida,  T.  Anders. — Eranthemum  hispidum,  N.  abE.  in  DC. 
Prod.  xi.  p.  456,  cum  syn. — Lankesteria  parviflora  et  L.  longiflora, 
Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  xxxii.  t.  12. 

Hab.  In  Sierra  Leone,  Don\,  Barter !  in  herb.  Hook. 
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2.  L.  elegans,  T.  Anders. — Eranthemum  elegans,  R.  Br.,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  447,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  sylvis  prope  Abeokuta,  Barter !  in  herb.  HooJc. 

XVII.  Ceossandea,  Salisb. 

1.  C.  Guineensis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  281. 

Hab.  In  oris  Guineae,  in  herb.  HooJc. ! ;  in  insula  Fernando  Po,  Mann  ! 

2.  C.  Madagascariensis,  T.  Anders. — Polythrix  Stenandrium,  N. 
ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  286. 

Hab.  In  montibus  provinciae  Emirae  et  in  sylvis  loci  “  Be’  fourem  ”  dicti 
insulae  Madagascar,  Bojer !  in  herb.  Hook. 

3.  C.  flava,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  4710. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po  in  monte  “Sugar-loaf”  dicto,  Whitfield. 
V.  cult. 

XVIII.  Lepidagathis,  Willd. 

1.  L.  radicalis,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  j  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod. 
xi.  p.  255. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  locis  siccis  calidis  apricis  prope  Axum,  n.  1525!  et 
in  rupibus  schistosis  prope  Adoam,  n.  1072,  Schimperl 

2.  L.  Anobrya,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot  in  herb.  Hook.  n.  204  ! 

3.  L.  Heudelotiana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  254. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  ad  fluvium  Rio  Nunoz,  Heudelot  in  herb.  Hook. 
n.  666 ! 

4.  L.  mollis,  T.  Anders.  Erecta;  caule  tetragono,  aspero ;  foliis 
sessilibus,  lineari-lanceolatis,  mucronulatis,  superne  scabris,  subtus 
tomentosis,  trinerviis ;  floribus  in  spicis  radicalibus  et  caulinibus  con- 
fertis;  bracteis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  breviter  aristatis,  membranaceis, 
tomentosis,  ciliatis ;  calycis  laciniis  membranaceis,  uninerviis,  tomen¬ 
tosis,  ciliatis,  majoribus  2  lanceolatis,  minoribus  3  linearibus;  corolla 
bilabiata  fauce  setis  deflexis  clausa ;  staminibus  4,  inclusis;  filamentis 
aequalibus. 

Hab.  In  collibus  saxosis  ad  Nupe  prope  fluvium  Quorra,  Barter !  in 
herb.  Hook. 

Sujfruticulus  basi  lignosus.  Caules  a  radice  2-3  vel  plurimi,  adscen- 
dentes,  pedales.  Folia  2-3|  unc.  longa,  3  lin.  lata,  rigida.  Spicce 
ovatae  vel  subglobosae,  fulvae,  pilis  albo-sericeis  tomentosje ;  radicales 
plures,  dense  confertae ;  caulinae  pauciores,  laterales,  non  verticillatae. 
Corolla  f  unc.  longa,  flava,  intus  maculis  fulvis  notata. 

5.  L.  terminalis,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss. ;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  251 . 

Hab.  Ad  rupes  in  locis  siccis  infra  Sessaquilla  in  Abyssinia,  Schimper, 

n.  815  !  et  1920  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  e  regno  Fayzokl,  Kotschy,  n.  482 ! 
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6.  L.  calycina,  Hochst.  1.  c. ;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  252. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  prope  Tazeroo,  alt.  3500  ped.,  Schimper,  n.  2190  ! 

Distr.  In  Scinde ! 

7.  L.  glandulosa,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  243. — Barleria  glandulosa,  Hochst. 
in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  montem  Scholoda,  Schimper,  n.  44  ! 

8.  L.  hyssopifolia,  T.  Anders.—' Teliostachya  hyssopifolia,  Benth.  in 
FI.  Nigrit.  p.  481. 

Hab.  Sierra  Leone,  Don ! 

9.  L.  laguroidea,  T.  Anders.— Teliostachya  laguroidea,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  264. 

Hab.  Accra  in  oris  Africa  orientalis  ad  lat.  bor.  5°,  VogeV. ;  ad  ripas 
fluvii  “Oty”  tributarii  Quorra,  Barter ! 

I  have  seen  a  species  of  Lepidagathis  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
among  a  collection  of  plants  made  in  Congo  by  Christian  Smith. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Asiatic  species  L.  fasciculata,  but  the 
specimen  is  too  imperfect  for  specific  determination. 

XIX.  Blepharis,  Juss. 

1.  B.  boerhaaviasfolia,  Juss.;  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  266, 
cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Congo,  C.  Smith !  in  Senegambia,  Heudelotl  Abyssinia  in 
monte  Scholoda  et  montanis  prope  Axum,  Schimper,  nn.  247  !  1492 ! 
1895 ! ;  in  Guinea,  Thonning  !  in  herb.  Sender. 

Distr.  India  orientali,  Ceylania  et  Java. 

2.  B.  Gueinzii,  T.  Anders.— B.  boerhaavisefolia,  var.  micrantha,  Sond. 
in  Linn,  xxiii.  p.  92. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal  in  Africa  australi,  Gueinzius  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

3.  B.  SATURiiEFOLiA,  Pers.  Syn.  ii.  p.  180;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  265,  cum 
syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  extratropica  ad  fluvium  “Vat”  et  Graham  s- 
town,  Burke ! ;  ad  Port  Natal,  Krauss !,  Drege !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sond. ; 
ad  fluvia  “Aapges  ”  et  “Vat.” 

4.  B.  pungens,  Klotzsch  in  Peters,  Mossamb.  Bot.  p.  211.  Caule 
ramoso,  tereti ;  foliis  sessilibus,  lineari-lanceolatis,  apice  acutissime 
acicularibus,  margine  spinoso-serratis,  uninerviis,  utrinque  glanduloso- 
puberulis ;  floribus  axillaribus,solitariis,  sessilibus ;  bracteis  lanceolatis, 
acutis,  apice  spinoso-serrafis,  3-nerviis,  pubescentibus ;  calycis  laciniis 
pubescentibus,  superiore  inferiore  paulo  longiore. 

Hab.  In  Africa  orientali  tropica  ad  fluvium  Zambesi,  Kirk  ! 

Sujfruticulus  elegans,  vix  pedalis,  ad  basin  lignosus.  Caulis  cortice 
cinereo,  pubescente.  Calyx  profunde  4-partitus,  lacinia  superiore 
integra,  3-nervia  ;  inferiore  bidentata,  2-nervia  ;  laterahbus  subulatis, 
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integris,  uninerviis.  Corolla  tubo  brevi,  limbo  unilabiato,  labio  trifido, 
linea  media  callosa  3-nervia.  Stamina  4,  subaequalia.  Ovarium  biovu- 
latum.  Capsula  glabra,  subchartacea.  Semina  testa  muricata. 

5.  B.  angusta,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  angustum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  273. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  prope  “  Schoon  strom,”  Burke  !  in  herb.  Hook. ; 
ad  “Nonderfontzs,”  Zeyher\ ;  Natal,  Owen  !  in  herb.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 

6.  B.  procumbens,  Pers.  Synops.  ii.  p.  180. — Acanthodium  procum- 
bens,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  273,  cum  syn. — A.  diversispinum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  275. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  prope  Uitenliage  et  in  collibus  juxta  fluvium 
Zwartkop,  Drege !,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

7.  B.  furcata,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  furcatum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  276,  cum  syn. — A.  macrum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Port  Natal,  Sutherland ! ;  ad  fluvium  “Gamka,” 
Burke !  Namaqualand,  Wyley  ! ;  ad  Springbok  Krai,  Zeyher !  Drege  et 
Ecklon  in  herb.  Sonder  ! 

8.  B.  Capensis,  Pers.  Syn.  ii.  p.  180. — Acanthodium  Capense,  N.  ab  E. 
in  Linn.  xv.  p.  361,  et  DC.  1.  c.  p.  276,  excl.  var.  (3.  et  8. — Acanthus 
Capensis,  Linn.,  Thunb.  FI.  Cap.  ii.  p.  455. 

Hab.  Per  Africam  australem  extratropicam  vulgatissima,  Drege !,  Ecklon 
et  Zeyher !,  Sanderson  !  in  herb.  Hook.,  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl.  et  Sonder. 

9.  B.  hirtinervia,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  hirtinervium,  N.  ab  E. 
l.c.  p.  2 77- — A.  Capense,  var.  (3.  et  8.  villosum,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c. 

p.  276. 

Hab.  Ad  Uitenhage,  Drege ! ;  ad  Fish  River,  Burke ! ;  Somerset,  Bowker  ! 
in  herb.  Hook. 

10.  B.  sauARROSA,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  squarrosum,  N.  ab  E.in 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  275. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  fluvium  “  Kat  ”  dictum,  Burke !  in  herb. 
Hook. ;  ad  Grahamstown,  Bolton ! 

11.  B.  carduifolia,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  carduifolium,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  278,  cum  syn. — A.  Hoffmannseggianum,  N.  ah  E.  1.  c.  p.  277- 

Var.  glabra,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  glabrum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  278, 
cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Cannisberg ;  Namaqualand,  Drege  l  in  herb. 
Hook,  et  Sonder. 

12.  B.  spathularis,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  spathulare,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  2 77,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Namaqualand,  Drege !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

I  have  seen  only  a  very  imperfect  specimen  of  this  species. 

d  2 
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13.  B.  glauca,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  glaucum,  N.  ab  E.l.c. p.277. 
Hab.  In  montibus  Namaqualand  inter  <c  Elephant  River  et  Kaus,”  ad 

lat.  22°  a ust.,  Drege ! 

Both  this  and  the  preceding  species  very  much  resemble  B. 
carduifolia. 

14.  B.  grossa,  T.  Anders. — Acanthodium  grossum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  274. 
Hab.  In  oris  Africae  austro-occidentalis  versus  tropicam,  Curror !  in 

herb.  Hook. 

15.  B.  linari^efolia,  Pers.  Synops.  ii.  p.  180. — Acanthodium  hirtum, 
Hochst.  in  Kotsch.  PI.  Nub.  n.  256;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  274. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot,  n.  179  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  prope  Nupe  ad 
ripas  fluvii  Quorra,  Barter ! 

There  is  a  Blepharis  found  in  Scinde  and  the  Punjab  which  is 
figured  by  Wight  in  the  1  leones,’  1. 1535  &  1536,  as  Acanthodium 
grossum ,  X.  ab  E.,  while  the  specimens  of  it  in  the  Kew  Herbarium 
are  referred  by  Planchon  to  Acanthodium  hirtum ,  Hochst.  The 
Scinde  plant  is  quite  distinct  from  both  of  these  species,  though 
it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last  one.  In  an  Enumeration  of  East 
Indian  Acanthacese  which  I  am  preparing  in  uniformity  with 
Hooker  and  Thomson’s  Praecursores,  I  have  adopted  Stock’s  MS. 
name  for  this  species,  B.  Scindica. 

16.  B.  edulis,  Pers.  Synops.  ii.  p.  180. — Acanthodium  spicatum, 
Delil.,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  274,  cum  syn. — Acanthus  tetragonus,  R.  Br. 
in  Salt.  Abyss.  Append. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  in  convalle  Dallub,  Roth  ! ;  Nubia,  Kotschy,  n.  33  ! ; 

iEgypto  in  deserto  inter  Suez  et  Cairo,  Madden  ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  petrsea !  et  felici !  Muscat !  Beloochistan ! 

XX.  Acantiiopsis,  LLarv. 

1.  A.  horrida,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  278,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege  !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. ; 
Ecklon  et  Zeyher  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

2.  A.  disperma,  Harvey  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  i.  p.  28  ;  N.  ab  E.,  DC. 
1.  c.  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  fluvium  “  Garip”  in  regione  “  Little  Nama¬ 
qualand  ”  dicta,  Drege !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder. 

XXI.  Acanthus,  Linn. 

1.  A.  ilicifolius,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  p.  639. — Dilicaria  ilicifolia,  N.  ab  E., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  268,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Prope  Uitenhage,  Wendemann  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

Distr.  Per  totam  Asiam  tropicam  in  locis  maritimis. 
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2.  A.  Kirkij,  T.  Anders.  Caule  tereti,  glabro ;  foliis  ovatis,  acutis, 
basi  in  petiolum  attenuatis  et  decurrentibus,  integerrimis,  glabris ; 
spicis  terminalibus,  brevibus,  bracteatis,  bracteis  magnis,  concavis,  late 
ovatis,  obtusis,  mucronulatis,  nitidis,  margine  membranaceis ;  calycis 
laciniis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  duriusculis,  glabris ;  corollae  labio  5-lobo, 
lobis  rotundatis;  filamentis  aequalibus,  glabris;  ovarii  loculis  biovu- 
latis. 

Hab.  Ad  altitudinem  2000  ped.  in  Moramballa  montem  Africae  orientalis 
tropicae,  Kirk ! 

Frutex  subvolubilis,  glaber,  inermis.  Folia  herbacea,  ovata,  utrinque 
glabra,  petiolata,  cum  petiolo  6-10  unc.  longa,  3-4  unc.  lata.  Flores 
magnae,  glabrae,  suaveolentes. 

3.  A.  Barteri,  T.  Anders.  Caule  lignoso,  tereti;  foliis  petiolatis, 
ovatis,  acuminatis,  mucronatis,  margine  serrato-dentatis,  spinosis, 
utrinque  scabris ;  spicis  terminalibus ;  bracteis  lanceolatis,  margine  et 
apice  longe  spinosis ;  capsula  magna,  glabra,  valvis  subchartaceis. 

Hab.  Ad  Onitslie  in  Africa  tropica  prope  fluvium  Quorra,  Barter  ! 

Suffrutex  3-pedalis.  Caulis  glaber.  Folia  cum  petiolo  6-9  unc.  longa, 
3-4  unc.  lata,  superne  scabra,  subtus  asperrima.  Spicce  5  unc.  longae. 
Calycem  corollamque  non  vidi. 

4.  A.  montanus,  T.  Anders. — Cheilopsis  montana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  272, 
syn.  exclus. 

Hab.  In  montibus  insulae  Fernando  Po,  VogeV.  in  herb.  Hook. 

5.  A.  mollis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  Willd.  iii.  p.  397 ;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  270. 

Hab.  Ad  oppidum  "  Algiers  ”  in  Africa  boreali,  Jamin !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Distr.  In  oris  septentrionalibus  maris  Mediterranei  atque  in  Europa 

australi. 

6.  A.  arboreus,  Forsk.  Descr.  p.  115. —  Cheilopsis  arborea,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  272. — C.  polystachya,  Moq.-Tand.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  ser.  1  .t.  xxvii. 
p.  230 ;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  273. 

Hab.  In  regno  Fayzokl,  Kotschy,  n.  489  ! ;  Abyssinia,  Plow  den !  in 
herb.  Hook. 

XXII.  Sclerochiton,  Harvey. 

1.  S.  Harveyanus,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  279. 

Hab.  Ad  “  Orange  River  ”  fluvium  Africae  australis,  Burke !  in  herb. 
Hook. ;  Drege !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder. 

2.  S.  Vogelii,  T.  Anders. — Isacanthus  Yogelii,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  Ad  promontorium  Palmas  Africae  occidentalis,  Vogel !,  Ansell !  in 
herb.  Hook. 

XXIII.  Duyernoia,  K.  Mey. 

1.  D.  Adhatodoides,  E.  Mey.  PI.  Cat.  Dreg. ;  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi. 
p.  323. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  in  regione  promontorii  Bonae  Spei,  Drege  !  in 
herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder. 
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XXIV.  Justicia,  Linn. 

Sect.  1.  Betonica.  Floribus  terminalibus  axillaribusve,  spicatis  j 
bracteis  imbricatis.  Frutices  vel  suffrutices . 

i'  Spicis  terminalibus. 

1.  J.  Schimperiana,  T.  Anders  .—  Adhatoda  Schimperiana,  Hoclist.  in 
Schimp.  PL  Abyss. ;  N.  ah  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  388,  cum,  syn. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  montes  prope  Axum  et  in  vallibus  apricis  prope 
Adoam,  Schimper,  nn.  2 7  !  et  1549 ! 

2.  J.  Betonica,  Linn. — A.  Betonica,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  385.  A.  vafiegata, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. — A.  lupulina,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn.  A.  chei- 
ranthifolia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  387. 

Hab.  In  collibus  siccis  prope  Dochli  pagum  “  Sana  districtus  Abyssinise, 
Schimper,  n.  516 !  j  in  Africa  australi  ad  fluvium  Aapges  et  ad  Maca- 
lisberg,  Burke\;  ad  Port  Natal,  Williamson  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

3.  J.  maculata,  T.  Anders.  Caule  scandente  seu  volubile;  foliis 
petiolatis,  ovatis,  apice  acutis  vel  acuminatis,  integris,  utrinque  glabris ; 
spicis  in  ramis  terminalibus,  brevibus ;  bracteis  bracteolisque  parvis, 
subulatis ;  ealycis  laciniis  lanceolatis,  bracteis  longioribus  extus  gla- 
briusculis,  intus  puberulis ;  corolla  intus  maculis  purpureis  dense 
notata,  extus  pubescente,  tubo  brevi,  dilatato ;  staminibus  exsertis, 
antheris  loculo  inferiore  breviter  calcarato ;  ovario  styloque  tomen- 
tosis. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Mann  ! 

Frutex  10-15-pedalis,  scandens.  Caulis  lignosus,  teres,  cortice  rubes- 
cente.  Folia  3-6  unc.  longa,  2-3£  unc.  lata,  basi  obtusa,  subtus  pauci- 
nervia ;  petiolus  1—2  unc.  longus.  Spicee  3-4  unc.  longae,  sublaxae, 
pilis  adpressis  puberulse.  Bractece  2-3  lin.  longae.  Corolla  magna, 
1  unc.  longa,  alba,  maculis  purpureis  notata. 

ft  Spicis  axillaribus,  oppositis. 

4.  J.  tristis,  T.  Anders. — A.  tristis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  404. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel\,  Mann  ! 

Sect.  2.  Rostellaria.  Floribus  terminalibus  spicatis,  vel  axillaribus 

subsolitariis  j  bracteis  ciliatis.  Plants  herbacece,  plerumque  neglect <e. 

.  » j  j.  'i.j 

A  Floribus  terminalibus  spicatis. 

5.  J.  Natalensis,  T.  Anders. — A.  Natalensis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  391. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Port  Natal,  Krauss !  in  herb.  Hook.,  et 

Bentham,  Sanderson  !,  Sutherland ! 

6.  J.  palustris,  T.  Anders.— A.,  palustris,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  402,  cum 
syn. — A.  Kotschyi,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  397,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  regno  Kordofan,  Kotschy,  n.  61  ! ;  Abyssinia,  in  agris  otiosis 
prope  Goelbb,  ad  altitudinem  4000  ped.,  Schimper,  nn.  1211  !  et  2156! 
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7.  J.  major,  T.  Anders. — A.  major,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  397,  cum  syn. 
Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  ripas  fluvii  Tacaze  sub  arborum  umbra,  S chimp er , 

n.  1251  ! 

8.  J.  minor,  T.  Anders. — A.  minor,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  400,  cum  syn. 
Hab.  In  Abyssinia  montibus  prope  Tazeroo,  locis  aridis,  alt.  4000  ped., 

S chimp  er,  n.  2296  ! 

J.  major  and  J.  minor  will  probably  prove  to  be  states  of  one 
species. 

9.  J.  plicata,  Vahl,  En.  i.  p.  157- — A,  plicata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  401. 
Hab.  In  Africa  occidentali  ad  Cape  Coast  et  ad  ostium  fluvii  Quorra, 

Vogel ! ;  in  sylvis  umbrosis  prope  Onitshe,  Barter  ! ;  in  insula  Fernando 
Po,  Vogel !  in  herb.  Hook. 

10.  J.  Kirkiana,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  subscabriusculo,  dicliotome 
ramoso,  sulcato ;  foliis  subsessilibus,  longissime  linearibus,  acutis,  basi 
attenuatis,  integris,  utrinque  scabriusculis ;  floribus  terminalibus, 
spicatis ;  bracteis  linearibus,  margine  ciliatis ;  calycis  laciniis  parvis, 
subulatis,  ciliatis ;  corolla  extus  puberula,  tubo  brevi,  labio  inferiore 
rotunde  3-lobato,  superiore  bidentato. 

Hab.  In  collibus  prope  Tette  ad  ripas  fluvii  Zambesi,  Kirk !  in  herb. 
Hook. 

Planta  herbacea,  erecta.  Caulis  tetragonus.  Folia  angustissime  linearia, 
uninervia,  3-5  unc.  longa,  3-4  lin.  lata.  Spicce  pedunculatae,  1-2  unc. 
longse,  confertse.  Bractece  et  calyces  pilis  albis  glandulosis  ciliati. 
Corolla  vix  5  lin.  longa,  straminea? 

11.  J.  fasciata,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Dreg. — A.  fasciata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

p.  402. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Dregel  in  herb.  Sonder.;  ad  Port  Natal, 
Gueinzius  ! 

12.  J.  petiolaris,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Dreg. — A.  petiolaris,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Dregel  in  herb.  Sonder . ;  ad  Port  Natal, 

Gueinzius ! 

13.  J.  Barteri,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  simplici,  pubescente,  tetra- 
gono,  sulcato  ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis,  lanceolatis,  basi  paulo  attenu¬ 
atis,  integris,  scabris ;  spicis  ternis,  terminalibus,  pedunculatis,  una 
majore  centrali,  duabus  minoribus,  a  basi  pedunculi  majoris  axillari- 
bus ;  pedunculis  apice  incrassatis ;  bracteis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  velutinis, 
margine  breviter  ciliatis ;  calycis  laciniis  subulatis,  bracteis  dimidio 
brevioribus. 

Hab.  Ad  Onitshe  prope  ripas  fluvii  Quorra,  Barter ! 

Planta  herbacea,  3-4-pedalis.  Caulis  sulcatus.  Folia  3-4  unc.  longa, 
1-lf  unc.  lata,  subtus  venosa,  subglauca.  Spica  major  14  unc. 
longa,  pedunculo  breviore.  Calycis  lacinim  non  ciliatae.  Corolla 
extus  villosa,  cinerea,  lineis  notata ;  tubo  brevi. 
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14.  J.  depauperata,  T.  Anders.  Caule  subtereti,  striato ;  foliis  sub- 
sessilibus,  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  obsolete  dentatis,  supra  scabris, 
subtus  hirsutis;  spicis  terminalibus,  longe  pedunculatis,  elongatis, 
basi  laxis ;  bracteis  lineari-lanceolatis,  acutis,  glabris,  margine  ciliatis. 

Hab.  Ad  Onitshe  in  Africa  occidentali  tropica.  Barter ! 

Herba  debilis,  3-pedalis.  Caulis  pilis  patentibus  hirsutis  inter  nodos, 
elongatus.  Folia  remota,  acute  lanceolata,  H-2  unc.  longa.  Spicce 
2-4  unc.  longae,  pedunculum  aequantes.  Corolla  pallide  flava,  fide 
Barter. 

15.  J.  procumbens,  Linn.  FI.  Zeyl.p.  19. — Rostellularia  procumbens, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  371. — R.  rotundifolia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  370. — R. 
Abyssinica,  Brongn.  et  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  372. — R.  mollissima,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  373. — R.  crinita,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. — R.  Royeniana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
— R.  simplex,  Wight,  Icon.  t.  1542,  et  forsan  R.  glandulosa,  N.  ab  E. 
Z.  c.  p.  373. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  margines  montis  Scholoda,  Schimper,  n.  21  !,  atque 
in  montibus  umbrosis  prope  Axum,  in  herb.  Hook.  ! 

Distr.  India  orientalis,  insul.  Philipp. !,  Java  !,  insula  Timor  et  Nova 
Hollandia  tropica  ! 

16.  J.  tenella,  T.  Anders. — Rostellularia  tenella  et  R.  crenulata,  N. 
ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  369. — R.  parviflora,  Benth.  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  481. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  n.  327  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  ex  insula  St.  Thomas, 
Don ! ;  Princes  Island  in  locis  cultis,  Barter  in  Provincia  Emirna 
insulae  Madagascar,  Bojer  !,  Lyall ! 

17.  J.  tri  folio  id  es,  T.  Anders. — Rostellularia  reptans,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  368. 

Hab.  In  insulis  Madagascar  et  Pemba,  Bojer ! 

18.  J.haplostachya,  T. Anders. — Rostellularia  haplostachya,lV.a5E. 

1.  c.  p.  369. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Bojer  ! 

ft  Floribus  axillaribus,  sessilibus,  solitariis,  geminis  vel  ternis. 

19.  J.  neglecta,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  Rostellaria,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  397,  cum  syn.  sed  excl.  var.  /3.  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia,  in  dumetis  parvis  prope  Adoam,  Schimper,  n.  106  ! 
Plowdenl;  ad  Nupe  prope  fluvium  Quorra,  Barter  Abeokuta, 
Irving  ! ;  ad  fluvium  Gambia,  Skues  ! 

The  variety  of  this  species,  (d.  humilis ,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.,  is  a  new 
species  ol  Asy stasia — A.  Schimperi ,  mihi. 

20.  J.  insularis,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  diffusa,  Benth.  FI.  Nigrit. 
p.  483. 

Ilab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !,  Mann  ! 
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21.  J.  tubulosa,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Drey. — Adhatoda  tubulosa,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  392,  cum  syn. — A.  leptantha,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  390,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Dreye !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  herb.  Sonder . ;  Ecklon 
et  Zeyher  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

22.  J.  protracta,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  protracta,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  390,  cum  syn.  (sed  forsan  excl.  J.  Capense,  Thunb.) ;  var.  ft.  micro- 
phylla,  N.  ab  E. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !  Bowie !  in 
herb.  Hook. ;  ad  Port  Natal,  Krauss  \,Gueinzius ;  ad  Howeson’s  Point, 
in  herb.  Sonder. !  Var.  /3.  ad  Port  Natal,  Grant ! ;  ad  Albany  atque  in 
regione  “  Ceded  Territory  ”  dicta,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

23.  J.  Capensis,  Thunb.  FI.  Cap.  p.  478. — Adhatoda  Capensis,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  391,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  fluviura  Zwartkop  et  ad  Albany,  Ecklon  et 
Zeyher  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

24.  J.  rotundifolia,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Drey. — Adhatoda  rotundifolia, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p,  391. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Dreye !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder. 

25.  J.  heterocarpa,  T.  Anders.  Erecta,  caule  tetragono,  striato, 
hirsuto;  foliis  longe  petiolatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  hirtellis,  subtus 
glaucis,  margine  integris ;  floribus  minutis,  axillaribus,  sessilibus, 
bracteis  parvis,  subulatis,  ciliatis  ;  calycis  laciniis  subulatis,  margine 
ciliatis  ;  corolla  calyce  dimidio  longiore,  tenerrima ;  capsulis  dimor- 
phis,  normali  parva,  compressa,  glabra,  tetrasperma,  valvis  dorso 
sulcatis,  abnormali  ovata,  paulo  compressa,  indehiscente,  3-4-alatis, 
alis  serrato-dentatis. 

Hab.  In  rupibus  umbrosis  prope  Tazeroo,  oppidum  Abyssinise,  ad  alti- 
tudinem  4000  ped.,  Schimp. !  n.  2300. 

Distr.  In  Scinde  ! 

Herba  6-3-uncialis.  Caulis  debilis,  adscendens.  Semina  capsuke  nor- 
malis  compressa,  capsulse  cristatae  ovate  subglobosa.  Species  ob 
capsulas  dimorphas  aliis  speciebus  generis  distinctissima. 

Sect.  3.  Gendarussa.  Floribus  paucis,  axillaribus,  pedunculatis  vel  soli- 
tariis  bracteis  minutis.  Frutices  vel  plantce  liynosa. 

26.  J.  hyssopifolia,  Linn. — Adhatoda  hyssopifolia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  392. 

Hab.  In  insula  Teneriffae,  Webb  !  insulis  Canariis,  Bouryeau  ! 

2 7.  J.  cuneata,  Vahl,  En.Pl.  i.  p.  163. — Adhatoda  cuneata,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  cum  syn. — A.  hyssopifolia,  var.  ft.  longibracteata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Dreye !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  ad  fluvium  Zwartkop 
prope  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  ! ;  in  solo  indurato  collium  aprieo- 
rum  ad  fluvium  Zondag,  Bowie !  in  herb.  Hook. 
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28.  J.  incana,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  incana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  383, 
cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  fluvium  Bruck,  Burke  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

29.  J.  patula,  Lichtenst.  in  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  i.  p.  164. — Adhatoda 
patula,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  393. — A.  pygmaea,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  394. — A. 
diosmophylla,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  in  fruticetis  siccis  in 
distrietu  Albany,  Bowie  ! ;  ad  fluvium  Zwartkop,  prope  Uitenhage, 
Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

30.  J.  orchid oi des,  Linn.jil.  Suppl.  p.  85. — Adhatoda  orchidoides, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  393,  cum  syn.,  Gendarussa  Linaria  excl. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Kamaquas,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !  in  herb.  Drege. 

31.  J.  Linaria,  T.  Anders. — Gendarussa  Linaria,  N.  ab  E.  in  herb. 
Ecklon. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege !  ;  ad  Olifentsriver,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  !  in 
herb.  Sond. 

32.  J.  anagalloides,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  anagalloides,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  403. — A.  patula,  N.  ab  E.  partim,  in  herb.  Sond. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  fluvium  Aapges,  Burke  ! ;  ad  Somerset,  Bow- 
ker  ! ;  ad  Uitenhage  et  Kamoo,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  ! 

33.  J.  odora,  Vahl,  En.  PI.  i.  p.  164. — Adhatoda  odora,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  399,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  montanis  siccis  prope  “Mawer”  pagum  Abyssinicum,  Schimper , 
n.  2135 ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici ! 

34.  J.  Atherstonei,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  tereti,  glanduloso- 
pubescente,  ramis  oppositis;  foliis  subsessilibus,  oblanceolatis,  apice 
aeutis,  integris,  coriaceis,  utrinque  scabriusculo-glandulosis ;  floribus 
alternis,  axillaribus,  superioribus  interdum  oppositis,  solitariis ;  bracteis 
parvis,  lanceolatis  ;  calycis  laciniis  lineari-lanceolatis,  glandulosis ;  co¬ 
rolla  calyce  triplo  longiore,  tubo  infundibuliformi ;  antheris  loculo 
inferiore  caudato ;  capsula  apice  subglobosa,  abortu  disperma. 

Hab.  In  Namaqualand  locis  arenosis  prope  fluvium  “An  Aap  River” 
dictum,  tributarium  fluminis  “  Orange  River,”  Atherstone !  in  herb. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 

35.  J.  mollis,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Dreg. — Adhatoda  mollissima,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  391. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege  ! ;  ad  Natovel,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !  in  herb. 
Sond. 

36.  J.  divaricata,  Willd.  in  herb,  propr.  et  h.  gen.  Berol.  fol.  2  et  3. 
— Adhatoda  divaricata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  391. 

Hab.  In  Winterhoeksberg  monte  Africa:  australis,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  !  in 
herb.  Sond. 
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37.  J.  spartioides,  T.  Anders.  Caule  tereti,  glabro  ;  ramis  superiori- 
bus  alternis;  foliis  paucissimis,  linearibus,  coriaceis,  integris,  uni- 
nerviis;  floribus  alternis,  axillaribus,  in  infimis  ramorum  sessilibus ; 
bracteis  subulatis,  calyce  dimidio  brevioribus ;  calycis  laciniis  anguste 
linearibus,  glandulosis ;  corolla  pubescente,  tubo  brevi,  fauce  inflata  ; 
antheris  loculo  inferiore  calcarato. 

Hah.  In  Namaqualand,  A.  Wyley  !  in  herb.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. 

Suffrutex  virgatus,  diffusus,  fere  subaphyllus,  viridescens,  partibus  juni- 
oribus  et  calycibus  glandulosis.  Folia  3-8  lin.  longa,  |-1  lin.  lata. 
Bractea  1  lin.  longa.  Corolla  6-7  lin.  longa.  Capsula  ignota. 

38.  J.  sperguLuEFolia,  T.  Anders.  Caule  subtetragono,  sulcato, 
molliter  pubescente,  ramis  oppositis ;  foliis  sessilibus,  linearibus, 
acutis,  mucronulatis,  basi  attenuatis,  glanduloso-pubescentibus ;  flori¬ 
bus  axillaribus,  sessilibus,  solitariis,  plerumque  alternis ;  bracteis 
linearibus,  pubescentibus,  calycem  paulo  superantibus  ;  calycis  laciniis 
linearibus,  acutis,  corolla  multo  brevioribus  ;  corolla  labio  inferiore  ob- 
longo,  lobis  ovatis,  subaequalibus ;  capsula  ovata,  compressa,  pubes¬ 
cente. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  in  Damara  Land,  in  herb.  Trin.  Coll.  Dubl. ! 

Planta  subherbacea,  velutino-pubescens.  Folia  f- 1  unc.  longa,  inte- 
gerrima.  Corolla  4-5  lin.  longa,  extus  puberula,  intus  glabra.  Cap¬ 
sula  2  lin.  longa,  apice  acuta,  tetrasperma. 

Sect.  4.  Monechma.  Floribus  in  spicis  axillaribus,  oppositis  j  capsula 

abortu  disperma. 

39.  J.  blepharostegia,  E.  Mey .  Cat.  PI.  Drey. — Monechma  angus- 
tifolium,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  412*. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege !  in  herb.  Sond. 

40.  J.  debilis,  Vahl,  Symb.  Bot.  i.  p.  4. — Monechma  debilis,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  411,  cum  syn. — M.  bracteatum,  Hochst.,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. 
— M.  affine,  Hochst.  in  Flora,  1843,  p.  76,  et  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  prope  Capdia,  Schimper,  n.  759  !,  ad  pagum  Kordo- 
fanum  “  Tejara”  dictum ;  inter  frutices  in  savannis,  Kotschy,  n.  261  ! 

Distr.  In  Arabia  felici ! 

I  have  not  seen  Monechma  violacewn ,  Ft.  ab  E.  in  DC.  1.  c.  p.  411, 
from  Abyssinia,  and  considered  by  Hees  von  Esenbeck  to  be  tbe 
same  as  Justieia  violacea ,  Yabl,  Symb.  Bot.  i.  p.  6.  If  they  are 
identical,  Yahl’s  name  must  be  restored. 

Sect.  5.  Raphidospora.  Floribus  lax e  paniculatis. 

41.  J.  laxa,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  paniculata,  Benth.Fl.  Nigrit.  p.  482. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !  Mann  ! 

*  The  genus  Monechma  was  constituted  by  Rees  von  Esenbeck  to  receive 
some  2-seeded  species  of  Justieia.  Though  the  capsules  of  these  species  have 
only  2  seeds,  then’  ovaries  contain  4  ovules ;  in  every  other  character  they  are 
generically  Justicice. 
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42.  J.  Extensa,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  pubescente  ;  foliis  petiolatis, 
ovatis,  acutis  vel  lanceolatis,  integris,  utrinque  glabris,  petiolo  pubes- 
cente ;  paniculis  terminalibus  tricbotome  ramosis,  laxis,  ramis  patenti- 
bus  ;  bracteis  parvis,  subulatis ;  floribus  remotis,  subsecundis,  alternis ; 
calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis,  acutis,  pubescentibus ;  capsula  pubescente, 
ad  medium  compressa,  sterili,  apice  subglobosa,  tetrasperma. 

Hab.  Ad  Eppah  in  Africa  occidentali  tropica.  Barter  ! 

Suffrutex  7-pedalis.  Caulis  teres,  lignosus,  striatus.  Folia  3-4  unc. 
longa,  1-2  unc.  lata,  paucinervia;  petiolo  H  unc.  longo.  Paniculm 
elongatse,  laxse,  patentes,  pubescentes,  pauciflorse.  Calyx  3  lin.  longus. 
Capsula  1  unc.  longa,  adscendens. 

43.  J.  cordata,  T.  Anders. — Leptostachya  cordata,  N.  ah  E.  l.c.p.378, 
cum,  syn. — Rapliidospora  cordata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  49.9. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad.latus  montium  secus  flumen  Tacaze  infra  Selassa- 
quillam,  Schimper,  n.  1250  ! 

44.  J.  glabra,  Koenig,  var.  pubescens,  T.  Anders—  Raphidospora 
Abyssinica,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  500,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Abyssinia  in  arborum  umbra  vallis  Tacaze,  Schimper,  n.  903  ! 

Distr.  In  India  oriental!. 

45.  J.  campylostemon,  T.  Anders. — Leptostachya  campylostemon, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  378,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege ! ;  ad  Somerset,  Bowker ! 

46.  J.  leptantha,  T.  Anders.— Raphidospora  leptantha,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  501. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall,  n.  252 !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Justice  incertce  sedis. 

47.  J.  Anselliana,  T.  Anders. — Adliatoda  Anselliana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  403. 

Hab.  In  locis  apertis  ad  Palmas  promontorium  Africae  occidentalis, 
Ansell ! ;  ad  Aboli,  Vogel ! 

48.  J.  Mannii,  T.  Anders.  Caule  fruticoso,  subtereti,  supra  nodos 
tumido,  ramis  divaricatis,  lignosis ;  foliis  ovatis,  petiolatis,  integris, 
apice  acutis  vel  obtusis,  utrinque  glaberrimis,  nervis  paucis,  crebris ; 
lloribus  in  spicis  axillaribus  ?  sessilibus,  spicis  laxis  bracteis  elongatis 
linearibus  glabris;  calycis  laciniis  bracteis  brevioribus,  aequalibus, 
ovato-lanceolatis ;  corolla  pubescente,  tubo  elongato,  basi  angusto, 
limbo  bilabiato,  labio  inferiore  oblongo,  fauce  corrugata,  segmentis 
ovatis,  labio  superiore  acuto,  breviter  bidentato ;  staminibus  corolla 
brevioribus,  antherarum  loculis  muticis ;  ovario  glabro,  4-ovulato. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Mann  ! 

brutexl  glaber.  Caulis  lignosus ;  cortice  plus  minus  rugoso.  Folia  3-6 
unc.  longa,  1-3  lata ;  petiolo  1  unc.  longo,  superne  sulcato.  Spicce 
1  unc.  longae,  laxee,  glabrae,  pauciflorae.  Bractece  lineares,  acutae,  5  lin. 
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longse,  calyce  duplo  longiores.  Corolla  II  unc.  longa,  extus  pubescens, 
intus  glabra,  purpurea. 

XXV.  Schwabea,  Hndl. 

1.  S.  ciliaris,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  384,  cum  syn. 

Hah.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelotl;  Nubia,  Kotschyl;  Abyssinia ,  S chimp er\ 

2.  S.  spicigera,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelot,  n.  167  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

XXVI.  Monothecitjm,  Hochst. 

1.  M.  glandulosum,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  2274 ;  N.abE., 
DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  310,  cum  syn. — Rostellularia  glandulosa,  N.  abE., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  373. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  in  praeruptis  umbrosis  prope  Mai  Dogale,  et  in  ru- 
pestribus  herbosis  monte  Bellaka,  alt.  6000  ped.,  Schimper ,  n.  617  ! 
et  n.  2274 ! 

XXVII.  Ecteinanthtjs,  T.  Anders* 

Calyx  5-partitus  ;  laciniis  subsequalibus,  ciliatis.  Corolla  bila- 
biata,  labio  superiore  bidentato,  subfornicato  ;  labio  inferiore 
convexo,  trifido,  transyersim  rugoso.  Stamina  duo ;  anthe- 
rarum  loculis  uno  super  alterum  posito,  subtransversim  apice 
connectivo  insertis,  ovalibus,  muticis.  Stigma  integrum, 
acutum.  Cajpsula  ovata,  basi  sterilis,  obliqua,  tetrasperma. 
Semina  ovata,  compressa  ;  testa  rugosa. 

1.  E.  divaricatus,  T.  Anders. — Rhytiglossa  ciliata,  N.  ab  E.,  DC. 
Prod.  xi.  p.  335,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  ad  Uitenhage  et  Albany,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  ! ; 
ad  Port  Natal,  Gueinzius  ! 

2.  E.  origan 01  des,  T.  Anders. — Rhytiglossa  origanoides,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  336,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Zeyher  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

3.  E.  ovatus,  T.  Anders. — Rhytiglossa  ovata,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

4.  E.  prolixus,  T.  Anders. — Rhytiglossa  prolixa,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal,  Krauss  ! ;  in  Africa  australi,  Drege  ! 

5.  E.  Ecklonianus,  T.  Anders. — Rhytiglossa  Eckloniana,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 
cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  sylvis  Olifentshoek  prope  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !,  Sparr- 
man !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

*  I  have  constituted  this  genus  from  the  African  species  of  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck’s  genus  Rhytiglossa,  which  is  probably  a  strictly  American  genus.  Ectei- 
nanthus  is  intimately  connected  with  Justicia,  differing  from  it  only  in  the  shape 
of  the  anther-cells  and  the  capsule. 
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XXVIII.  Rungia,  2V  ab  E. 

1.  R.  grand  is,  T.  Anders.  Fruticosa,  caule  adscendente,  subtereti, 
supra  nodos  tumido ;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovatis,  acutis,  integris,  utrinque 
acuminatis ;  spicis  terminalibus  plerumque  ternis,  rarissime  axillari- 
bus,  solitariis  ;  bracteis  ovatis,  lanceolatis,  vel  parte  herbacea  lanceo- 
lata,  acuta,  margine  membranaceo,  crenato-corrugato ;  calycis  laciniis 
lineari-lanceolatis,  pubescentibus  ;  corolla  tubo  brevi,  labio  iuferiore 
breviter  3-lobo,  centrali  lateralibus  latiore,  labio  superiore  bidentato  ; 
capsula  ovata,  compressa,  apice  obtusa,  pubescente,  tetrasperma. 

Hab.  In  Congo,  Chr.  Smith  ! ;  ad  Eppah  in  Africa  occidentali  tropica, 
Barter ! 

Frutex  7-10-pedalis.  Caulis  cortice  glabro.  Folia  magna,  herbacea 
cum  petiolo  4-8  unc.  longa,  2-3  unc.  lata,  paucinervia.  Spicce  3-6 
unc.  longm,  bracteatae,  dense  imbricatae,  pubescentes.  Bractece  6  lin. 
longae,  3  lin.  latae,  portione  herbacea  lanceolata,  plana,  uninervia, 
margine  membranaceo,  transversim  corrugato.  Bracteolce  bracteis 
minores.  Corolla  alba.  Capsula  5  lin.  longa,  3  lin.  lata. 

2.  R.  ?  pubinervia,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  fruticoso,  dichotome 
ramoso,  pubescente ;  foliis  petiolatis,  lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  basi 
attenuatis,  integris,  utrinque  puberulis,  subtus  reticulato-venosis, 
nervis  incano  tomentosis ;  spicis  axillaribus,  oppositis,  breviter  pedun- 
culatis;  bracteis  imbricatis,  lanceolatis,  margine  membranaceo,  an- 
gusto,  piano,  bracteolis  lanceolatis,  membranaceis,  bracteis  minoribus  ; 
calyce  campanulato,  ad  medium  bifido,  lacinia  superiore  breviter  bi¬ 
partita,  inferiore  tripartita ;  staminibus  inclusis ;  antheris  bilocularibus, 
loculis  linearibus,  superiore  ssepe  sterili,  inferiore  calcarato ;  capsula 
ovata,  mucronata,  tetrasperma,  valvis  lignosis,  dissepimento  solubili ; 
seminibus  magnis,  testa  rugosula. 

Hab.  In  Tohiradzovu  monte  prope  fluvium  Zambesi,  Kirk  ! 

Frutex  5-pedalis.  Caulis  lignosus,  apice  foliatus,  supra  nodos  tumidus. 
Folia  lanceolata,  3-/  unc.  longa,  1-2  unc.  lata,  supra  viridia,  obscure 
nervia,  subtus  pallidiora,  nervis  pubescentibus.  Spicce  numerosse, 
laxae,  1-2  unc.  longae.  Stylus  teres,  pubescens ;  stigmate  subulato, 
integro.  Capsula  5-6  lin.  longa,  lignosa,  glabra;  valvis  in  deliiscentia 
ruptis.  Semina  subglobosa;  retinaculis  basi  e  latere  compressis,  apice 
subulatis.  Corollam  marcidam  vidi. 

XXIX.  Anisostachya,  N.  ah  E. 

1.  A.  Bojeri,  N.  ab  1 E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  368. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Bojer  ! 

2.  A.  velutina,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  730. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  in  herb.  Hook.  ! 

3.  A.  Commersoni,  T.  Anders.  Caule  lignoso,  tereti,  divaricato,  glabro  ; 
foliis  longe  petiolatis,  lanceolatis,  vel  ovato-lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  basi 
obliquis,  integris,  glabris ;  floribus  in  spicis  axillaribus,  spicis  pedun- 
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culatis,  geminis,  una  alteram  superante  foliis  dimidio  breviore,  bracteis 
imbricatis,  ovatis,  obtusis,  membranaceis  ;  capsula  parva,  glabra. 

Hab.  In  insula  Joanna,  Commerson !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Suffrutex  glaber,  nigrescens.  Folia  cum  petiolo  3-5  unc.  longa.  Spicce 
strobiliformes,  glabrae  ;  pedunculis  |-1  unc.  longis,  spica  longioribus. 

XXX.  Dicliptera,  Juss. 

f  Floribus  sessilibus,  verticillatis. 

1.  D.  verticillaris,  Juss.  in  Mus.  Ann.  ix.  p.  268,  excl.  syn.  prater 
Lamarck. — Justicia  verticillaris,  Lam.,  sect  non  Linn.  jil.  nec  Vahl. — 
D.  maculata,  var.  ft.  Senegambica,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  485. 

Hab.  In  insulis  Capitis  viridis,  Miller  !,  Darwin  ! ;  in  insulae  “  Brava  ” 
arvis  incultis,  Brunner  !  in  herb.  Hook. ;  ad  Lagos,  Barter  ! 

2.  D.  clinopodia,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  483,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Ad  promontorium  Bon.  Spei,  Drege !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sond. 

3.  D.  micranthes,  N.  ab  E.,  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  iii.  p.  112. — D.  spinu- 
losa,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  509. — D.  umbellata,  Juss.  fid. 
Nees. 

Hab.  In  regno  Fayzolcl,  Kotschyl  in  herb.  Hook.  n.  513;  in  montibus 
Abyssiniae  prope  Dscheladsclieranne,  Schimper,  n.  509  ! 

Distr.  In  regionibus  aridis  Indiae  orientalis  ! 

4.  D.  heterostegia,  N.  abE.  1.  c.  p.  4/8. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege ;  ad  Port  Natal,  Gueinzius !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

ft  Floribus  pedunculatis,  axillaribus. 

5.  D.  laevigata,  Juss.  in  Ann.  Mus.  1.  c. ;  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  476. 
Hab.  In  insula  Mauritii,  Bojer ! ;  in  sylvis  opacis  montis  Pouce,  insula 

Mauritii,  Bouton  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

6.  D.  Madagascariensis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  4/6. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall !  in  herb.  Hook. 

7.  D.  Capensis,  N.  ab  E.  in  Linnoea,  xv.  p.  373  ;  DC.  1.  c.  p.  481. — D. 
propinqua,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. ;  DC.  1.  c.  p.  477- 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  prope  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !  in  herb. 
Sond. 

8.  D.  maculata,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  485,  cum  syn.  excl.  var.  ft. 
Senegambica. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  in  praeruptis  rupium  locis  umbrosis  prope  Dschelad- 
scheranne,  Schimper,  n.  701  !,  Plowden !  in  herb.  Hook. 

XXXI.  Peristrophe,  N.  ab  JE. 

1.  P.  bicalyculata,  N.  ab  E.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  iii.  p.  113;  DC. 

Prod.  xi.  p.  496,  cum  syn. — P.  Kotschyana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  497. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  latera  montium  calida  prope  Dscheladsclieranne, 
Schimper,  n.  694  !  ;  in  vallibus  districtus  Haramat  prope  Geraz, 
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Schimper,  n.  1095!;  in  regno  Kordofan,  Kotschy,  n.  50!  in  herb. 
Hook. ;  Senegambia,  Boteler  ! ;  insulis  Capitis  viridis,  in  herb.  Hook. ; 
in  Africa  centrali  ad  urbem  Kouka  prope  oras  lacus  “  Tsad,”  E.  Vogel ! ; 
Borgu,  Barter ! 

Bistr.  In  Arabia  felici  atque  in  India  orientali  vulgatissime. 

2.  P.  caulopsila,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  498,  cum  syn. — P.  cernua,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  c.  cum  syn. 

Hah.  In  Africa  australi,  Drege  \;  in  agris  prope  flumen  Zwartkop, 
Zeyher !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Bond. ;  in  districtu  Uitenhage  ad  flumen 
Zemgagh,  Bowie  !,  Harvey  !,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

3.  P.  Natalensis,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  5-angulari,  ramis  diva- 
ricatis;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  basi  rotundatis,  margine 
integris,  utrinque  tomentosis ;  floribus  pedicellatis,  bracteis  parvis, 
subulatis,  acutis  ;  bracteolis  2,  ad  calycem  adpressis ;  calycis  laciniis 
sequalibus,  lanceolatis,  extus  puberulis,  intus  glabris ;  corolla  profunde 
bilabiata,  labio  inferiore  ovato,  subintegro. 

Hab.  Ad  Port  Natal,  Gueinzius  !  in  herb.  Hook,  et  Sonder. ;  Sanderson  ! 
in  herb.  Hook. 

Plant  a  herbacea.  Caulis  angulatus,  glaber,  sed  ad  angulos  subciliatus, 
supra  nodos  paulo  tumidus.  Corolla  fere  uncialis,  extus  pilis  sim- 
plicibus  sparse  pubescens,  in  sicca  purpurea. 

XXXII.  Hypoestes,  B.  Br. 

f  Floribus  axillaribus,  solitariis. 

1.  H.  uniflora,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  400. 

Hab.  Ad  rupes  calidas  regionis  inferioris  in  parte  australi  Scholoda 
montis  Abyssinici,  Schimper !  in  herb.  Hook. 

2.  H.  maculosa,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  503,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar  prope  Tananarivou,  Bojer ! 

3.  H.  hirsuta,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  504. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  in  herb.  Hook.  ! 

tt  Floribus  in  verticillis  axillaribus. 

4.  H.  aristata,  Soland.  in  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  i.  p.  140 ;  N.  ab  E.,  DC. 
1.  c.  p.  509,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Uitenhage,  Drege !,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher !,  Forbes  ! 

ttt  Floribus  in  spicis  axillaribus,  secundis. 

5.  H.  verticillaris,  Soland.  in  Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.  1.  c.;  N.  ab  E., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  50/,  cum  syn.,forsan  excl.  H.  polymorpha,  Schlecht. — H. 
clinopodia,  E.  Mey.  Cat.  PI.  Dreg. ;  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  508. 

Hab.  Prope  Uitenhage,  Drege !  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  ! ;  ad  Port  Natal, 
Gueinzius  !  R.  W.  Plant,  Grant];  Algoa  Bay,  Forbes ! ;  ad  f£Vaal 
River,”  Burke ! — Var.  glabra,  T,  Anders.,  ad  Somerset  in  Africa  au¬ 
strali,  in  herb.  Hook.  ! 
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6.  H.  mollis,  T.  Anders.  Caule  subtereti,  velutino ;  foliis  longe  petio- 
latis,  ovatis,  utrinque  acuminatis,  margine  integris,  supra  subglabris, 
subtus  tomentosis  ;  spicis  axillaribus,  secundis,  pilis  patentibus  pubes- 
centibus ;  bracteis  subulatis,  tomentosis ;  calycis  laciniis  acutis,  ciliatis ; 
corolla  parva,  pubescente ;  capsula  calyce  duplo  longiore,  acuta,  pubes- 
cente. 

Hab.  In  Congo,  Chr.  Smith !  in  helb .  Hook.  ( olim  in  herb.  cl.  R.  Brown). 

Herba  erecta,  molliter  tomentosa.  Caulis  striatus.  Folia  2  unc.  longa, 
petiolum  sequantia.  Spicee  sessiles,  axillares,  opposite,  et  subterminales 
confertse  secundae.  Calyx  3-4  lin.  longus.  Corolla  calyce  duplo  vel 
triplo  longior. — Exemplum  imperfectura  ex  herbario  infelicis  Chr. 
Smith  vidi. 

7.  H.  Forskalei,  R.  Br.  Prodr.  FI.  Nov.  Holl.  i.  p.  474 ;  N.  ab  E., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  507,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  in  monte  Scholoda  prope  Adoam,  Schimper,  nn.  405  ! 
et  1861 ! 

8.  H.  Rothii,  T.  Anders.  Caule  subtetragono,  glabro;  foliis  petiolatis, 
ovatis  vel  lanceolato-ovatis,  acutis,  margine  sinuatis,  supra  glabris, 
subtus  glabriusculis ;  spicis  axillaribus  subterminalibusque,  paucifloris, 
tomentosis ;  bracteis  in  tubum  coalitis,  supra  medium  liberis ;  bracteolis 
bracteis  inclusis  parvis,  subulatis,  scariosis ;  calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  ad  Anhober,  Dr.  Roth !  in  herb.  Griffith  !,  Plowden  ! 

Planta  herbacea,  erecta.  Folia  1-2  unc.  longa,  saepe  utrinque  acuta. 
Spicm  folia  subaequantes,  secundae.  Bractece  calyce  bracteolisque 
multum  longiores. 

9.  H.  insularis,  T.  Anders.  Caule  obtuse  tetragono,  striato,  pubes¬ 
cente;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  utrinque  acuminatis,  supra 
ad  nervos  hirsutis,  subtus  pubescentibus,  petiolis  marginibusque  cili¬ 
atis  ;  spicis  axillaribus,  sessilibus,  bracteis  basi  coalitis,  lineari-lanceo- 
latis,  acutis,  glabris,  margine  paulo  ciliatis ;  bracteolis  scariosis,  subu¬ 
latis,  calyce  dimidio  brevioribus  ;  calycis  laciniis  ad  medium  connatis, 
aequalibus,  subulatis;  corolla  elongata,  angusta,  profunde  bilabiata, 
extus  hirsuta,  intus  glabra,  labio  inferiore  ligulato,  integro. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Mann !  in  herb.  Hook. 

Planta  herbacea,  pubescens.  Caulis  pubescens,  angulis  subciliatis. 
Folia  integra,  4-5  unc.  longa,  1-2  unc.  lata.  Spicce  petiolum  aequantes. 
Corolla  fere  uncialis,  purpurea. 

10.  H.  Barteri,  T.  Anders.  Caule  subtetragono,  glabriusculo,  ramoso  ; 
foliis  longe  petiolatis,  ovatis,  acutis,  utrinque  glabris,  margine  integris ; 
spicis  axillaribus,  ramosis,  pedunculatis  vel  sessilibus,  solitariis  vel 
3-4  confertis  ;  bracteis  basi  coalitis,  linearibus,  acutis,  calyce  longiori- 
bus ;  calycis  laciniis  parvis,  subulatis,  scariosis ;  corolla  labio  inferiore 
obovato,  3-dentato. 

Hab.  Ad  Eppah  prope  flumen  Quorra,  Barter  ! 

Suffrutex  4-pedalis,  glaber.  Caulis  erectus,  sulcatus,  angulis  obtusis. 
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Folia  cum  petiolo  6-7  unc.  longa,  1-3  unc.  lata.  Spicee  laxae,  2  7 
unc.  longae,  subsecundae,  glabrae.  Corolla  extus  pubescens,  lilacina. 

11.  H.  LATIFOLIA,  Hochst.  in  Kotschy,  PI.  Nub.  n.  296 ;  N.  ab  E., 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  509. 

Hob.  In  Senegambia,  Heudelotl  n.  992?  vel  972. 

12.  H.  triflora,  Roem.  et  Sch :  Syst.  i.  p.  88  ;  DC.  1.  c.  p.  506,  sed 
excl.  syn. — H.  acuminata,  Hochst.  in  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss,  n.  1985. 

Hab.  Ad  latus  boreale  montis  Scholoda  prope  Adoam,  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss. 
n.  1985  ! 

13.  H.  lasiostegia,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  504. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

14.  H.  saxicola,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  503. 

Hab.  In  interiore  insulae  Madagascar,  Bojer ! 

fttt  Floribus  spicatis,  terminalibus. 

15.  II.  gracilis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  506. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall  \  indierb.  Hook. 

16.  H.  flexibilis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  505. 

Hab.  In  insnla  Madagascar,  Lyall ! 

17.  H.  spicata,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  504. 

Hab.  In  dumetis  ad  versuras  agrorum  provinciae  Emirnae  Madagascar, 
Bojer,  Lyall ! 

18.  H.  fascicularis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  silvaticis  montosis  provinciae  Emirnae  Madagascar,  Bojer !  in 
herb.  Hook. 

19.  H.  oxystegia,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  505. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall !  in  herb.  Hook. 

20.  H.  pulchra,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

21.  H.  anisophylla,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  503. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

22.  H.  Bojeriana,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  506. 

Hab.  In  silvis  umbrosis  secus  rivulos  provinciae  Emirnae  insulae  Mada¬ 
gascar,  Lyall !  in  herb.  Hook. 

23.  H.  diclipteroides,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  510. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  J^yalV.  in  herb.  Hook. 

XXXIII.  Kamusia,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  It.  tridentata,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  309,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Port  Natal,  Gueinzius !  Drege  in  herb.  Sond. ! 
et  Hook. ! 
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XXXIV.  Brachystephanus,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  B.  Lya^lii,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  511. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar,  Lyall !  249  in  herb.  Hook. 

XXXV.  Rhinacanthus,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  R.  communis,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  442,  cum  syn. — R.  osmo- 
spermus  et  R.  Rottlerianus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  443. 

Hab.  In  insula  Madagascar  ex  regione  interiore,  Bouton !  ;  in  insula 
Mauritii  sed  certe  non  spontaneus,  in  herb.  Hook. ! 

Distr.  Sutifrutex  in  hortis  regionum  tropicarum  Asise  cultus ;  forsan  in 
sylvis  montium  Neilgherriensium  et  Javanicorum  indigenus. 

2.  R.  oblongus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  444,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  In  Chumi  monte  regionis  Caffrorum,  Ecklon  et  Zeyher ! 

XXXVI.  Gtraptophyllum,  JV.  ab  E. 

1.  G.  hortense,  N.  ab  E.  in  Wall.  PI.  As.  rar.  iii.  p.  285;  DC.  Prod. 
xi.  p.  328. 

Hab.  In  Sierra  Leone,  et  insula  Mauritii,  in  hortis  cultum,  Barter !  in 
herb.  Hook,  ex  horto  botanico  Mauritii ! 

Distr.  Patria  ignota,  sed  per  totum  orbem  tropicum,  ob  flores  speciosas 
foliaque  variegata,  introducta.  In  insulis  Amicis  (an  indigena?),  Harvey ! 

XXXVII.  Haplantiiera,  ELochst. 

1.  H.  speciosa,  Hochst.  nov.  gen.  pi.  Afric.  in  Flora,  1843,  p.  71 ; 
N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  308. 

Hab.  In  Abyssinia  secus  ripas  fluvii  Tacaze,  Schimper ,  n.  769  !,  Plowden  ! 
in  herb.  Hook. 


XXXVIII.  Rutty  a,  ILarv. 

1.  R.  ovata,  Harv.  in  Loud.  Journ.  of  Bot.  i.  p.  27;  N.  ab  E.  in  DC. 
Prod.  xi.  p.  309,  cum  var.  et  syn. 

Hab.  In  Africa  australi  ad  Port  Natal,  Gueinzius  !  Williamson  !  in  herb. 
Hook.,  et  Harvey ;  Drege  !  in  herb.  Sonder. 

XXXIX.  Eranthemum,  Linn. 

1.  E.  Nigritianum,  T.  Anders.  Caule  erecto,  tereti,  subglabro  ;  foliis 
petiolatis,  ovato-lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  margine  integris,  utrinque 
glabris ;  spicis  terminalibus  vel  subaxillaribus,  dichotomis,  parvifloris ; 
calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis,  subulatis,  corolla  capsulaque  multo  bre- 
vioribus ;  corolla  liypocraterimorplia,  limbi  lobis  subaequalibus ;  sta- 
minibus  subinclusis,  anantheris  2  brevioribus;  capsula  parte  sterili 
elongata,  acuta,  glabra,  valvis  dorso  sulcatis,  in  semina  paulo  con- 
strictis. 

Hab.  In  insula  Fernando  Po,  Mann ! 

E  2 
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Suffrutex  pedalis.  Partes  veteres  glabrae,  juniores  tomento  ferrugineo 
puberal®.  Folia  breviter  petiolata,  integra,  glabra,  3-5  unc.  longa, 
1-2  unc.  lata.  Spicte  virgat®,  breviter  bracteolat®,  puberal®,  4-8 
unc.  long®.  Corolla}  tubus  1  unc.  longus,  angustissimus.  Capsula 
apice  4-spenna.  Semina  compressa,  testa  rugosa. 

2.  E.  hypocrateriforme, Roem.  et  Sch.  Syst.Veg.i.p.  175;  N.abE., 
DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  454,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Ad  Sierra  Leone,  Vogel !  in  herb.  Hook. 

3.  E.  decurrens,  Hochst.  in  Kotsch.  et  Schimp.  PI.  Abyss. ;  N.  ab  E. 

1.  c.  p.  453.  ^ 

Hab.  In  umbra  arborum  ad  fluvium  Abyssinicum  Tacaze,  Schimper, 
n.  7/3  !  in  herb.  Hook. 

XL.  Dicentranthera,  T.  Anders. 

Corolla  infundibuliformis  ;  limbo  5-fido ;  lobis  ovatis,  sequali- 
bus  ;  tubo  ad  medium  constricto.  Stamina  4,  didynama,  fila- 
mentis  per  paria  basi  connatis  ;  antheris  bilocularibus,  loculis 
ovatis,  inaequalibus,  basi  bicalearatis,  mucronibus  rigidis,  uno 
longiore.  Stylus  teres,  puberulus ;  stigmate  apice  reeurvo, 
bidentato ;  lobis  patentibus.  Ovarium  basi  annulo  crasso, 
crenato  cinctum,  4-6-ovulatum.  Capsula  ignota. 

1.  D.  macrophylla,  T.  Anders.  Suffruticosa,  caule  erecto,  cortice 
glabro;  foliis  petiolatis,  oblongis,  apice  acuminatis,  basi  attenuatis, 
margine  integris,  paucinerviis,  utrinque  glabris ;  spicis  terminalibus, 
solitariis,  laxe  multifloris;  corolla  infundibuliformi,  tubo  elongato, 
limbo  subcampanulato,  lobis  ®qualibus. 

Hab.  In  montosis  insul®  Fernando  Po,  Mann ! 

Suffrutex  partibus,  foliis  exceptis,  nigrescentibus.  Caulis  subtetragonus, 
glaber.  Folia  pedalia,  4  unc.  lata,  basi  longissime  attenuata;  nervis 
6-10.  Flores  in  spicis  verticillatis,  bracteatis.  Spicce  pedales,  pani- 
culatim  ramos®.  Calyx  parvus ;  laciniis  ®qualibus,  sublobatis.  Corolla 
1 |-2  unc.  longa,  utrinque  glaberrima.  Stamina  4,  didynama ;  antheris 
bilocularibus,  omnibus  fertilibus ;  loculis  basi  bicalearatis. 

XLI.  Asystasia,  Blume. 

1.  A.  Gangetica,  T.  Anders,  in  Enum.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  235. — A.  Coro- 
mandeliana,  N.  ab  E.,  DC.  Prod.  xi.  p.  165,  cum  syn. — A.  quaterna, 
A.  intrusa,  A.  Bojeriana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  166. — A.  Comorensis,  Bojer 
et  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. — A.  Capensis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  cum  syn. — A.  calycina, 
Benth.  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  478. 

Hab.  In  Africa  tropica  et  insulis  copiose,  ad  promontorium  “  Palmas  ”  et 
“  Grand  Bassa,”  “Cape  Coast,”  Vogel ! ;  Senegambia,  Skues  ! ;  Jebba 
ad  fluvium  Quorra,  Barter  ! ;  Fayzokl,  Kotschy>  n.  423!  in  herb.  Hook. ; 
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ad  ripas  fluvii  Suabo  tributarii  Zambesi,  Kirk  ! ;  Port  Natal,  Plant !, 
Krauss !,  Drege  ! ;  Bombatooka  in  insula  Madagascar,  Bojer !,  Lyall ! 

Distr.  Per  totam  Asiam  tropicam  ab  Arabia  ad  insulam  Java. 

This  is  a  widely  distributed  and  very  variable  tropical  weed, 
whose  African  forms  have  been  described  under  the  names  I  have 
quoted  above.  The  remainder  of  the  synonymy  will  be  found  at 
p.  235  of  Thwaites’s  1  Enumeration  of  Ceylon  Plants.’  The  colour 
of  the  corolla  is  generally  pale  yellow  or  white,  with  a  few  light 
purple  spots  on  the  lower  lip. 

2.  A.  Sc  him  peri,  T.  Anders. — Adhatoda  Rostellaria,  var.  /3.  lmmilis, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  397,  cum  syn. 

Hab.  Abyssinia  in  graminosis  prope  Goelleb,  ad  altitudinem  4000  ped., 
Schimper,  n.  2220  !,  et  in  vallibus  prope  Dscheladscheranne,  Schimper, 
nn.  165/  !  et  1659 ! 

3.  A.  Vogeliana,  Benth.  FI.  Nigrit.  p.  479. 

Hab.  Ad  vias  in  fruticetis  in  insula  Fernando  Po,  Vogel !,  Mann ! ;  ad 
Abeokuta  in  Africa  tropica  occidentali,  Irving  ! ;  in  sylvis  prope  Angi- 
ama.  Barter ! 

4.  A.  sc andens,  Hook. Bot. Mag.  t. 4449 ,excl.  syn. — A.  quaterna,Ruellia 
quaterna,  et  Henfreya  scandens,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1847,  sub  t.  23. 

Hab.  In  Sierra  Leone,  Don  !,  Barter  ! 


XLII.  Mackaya,  Harv. 

1.  M.  bella,  Harv.  Thesaur.  Cap.  i.  p.  8.  t.  13. 

Hab.  Inter  saxa  alveo  fluvii  “  Tongat  ”  prope  Port  Natal,  Sanderson  !  in 
kerb.  Hook. 


[The  following  species  are  described  as  new  by  the  late  Dr. 
Klotzsch  in  the  Botany  of  Peters’s  ‘  Beise  nacb  Mossambique.’ 
The  work  was  published  in  1862  at  Berlin,  and  has  not  reached 
Dr.  Anderson. 


Asy  stasia  podostachys.  Zanzibar. 

■ - subhastata.  Boror. 

- Jloribunda.  Boror. 

- -  acuminata.  Querimba. 

- pubescens.  Mossambique  and 

Anjoana  Island. 

• - scabrida.  Mossambique. 

- multiflora..  Zanzibar. 

- -  Querimbensis.  Querimba. 

Barleria  rhynchocarpa.  Querimba 
Island. 

-  Querimbensis.  Querimba  Isl. 


Barleria  consanguinea.  Rios  de 
Sena. 

- squarrosa.  Rios  de  Sena ; 

Tette. 

- spinulosa.  Querimba,  main¬ 
land. 

- Senensis.  Rios  de  Sena. 

- capitata.  Rios  de  Sena. 

Blepkaris  pungens.  Tette  {vide 
supra,  p.  34). 

-  acanthodioides.  Rios  de  Sena. 

Crossandra  pubescens.  Boror. 
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Crossandra  puberula.  Rios  de  Sena. 
Adhatoda  formosissima.  Rios  de 
Sena ;  Tette. 

- striata.  Rios  de  Sena. 

- Mossambicensis.  Mossambique 

Island. 

— — ?  microphylla.  Mossambique 
Island. 


Rhinacanthus  gracilis.  Goa  Island. 
Eranthemum  Senense.  Rios  de 
Sena ;  Boror. 

Blechum  hamatum.  Rios  de  Sena. 
Dicliptera  Mossambicensis.  Island 
and  mainland  of  Mossambique. 


Herb.  Kew.,  19  Feb.  1863.] 


On  tbe  Spiral  Markings  of  the  Elocci  in  the  Genus  Trichia. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  E.L.S. 

[Read  April  17,  1862.] 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  respecting  the  real  nature 
of  the  spiral  markings  in  the  genus  Trichia ,  which  were  first  ob¬ 
served  by  Schmidel  and  the  younger  Hedwig,  and  afterwards 
more  exactly,  on  modern  improvements  in  the  microscope,  by 
Klotzsch  and  Corda,  who  were  probably,  at  the  time  they  made 
their  observations,  unaware  of  the  earlier  notices.  The  accuracy 
of  Corda’ s  drawings  has,  however,  been  called  in  question;  and 
mycologists,  a  few  months  back,  were  pretty  equally  divided  on 
either  side,  the  one  regarding  the  threads  as  real  spiral  vessels, 
the  other  insisting  that  the  spiral  lines  were  due  to  torsion,  while 
Mr.  Currey  advocated  a  third  opinion,  in  which  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  De  Barv  and  Wigand,  viz.  that  the  markings  were  due 
to  elevations  in  the  threads  assuming  a  spiral  direction. 

The  question  has  again  been  brought  immediately  under  my 
notice  by  some  observations  of  Mr.  Knight,  sent  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hooker  from  Kew  Zealand,  an  extract  of  which  I  shall  beg  to 
lay  before  the  Society. 

“I  notice,”  writes  Mr.  Knight,  “in  the  review  of  Mr.  Ber¬ 
keley’s  ‘  Outlines  of  British  Fungology  ’  in  the  ‘  Natural  History 
Review’  of  January  1861,  p.  8,  that  the  reviewer  states,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  spiral  vessels,  that  it  is  true  that  all  the  species  of  Trichia 
contain  threads,  all  of  which  bear  spiral  markings,  but  the  nature 
of  these  markings  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy. 

“  That  these  threads  are  true  spiral  threads  I  cannot  doubt.  I 
should,  three  or  four  years  ago,  have  drawn  your  attention  to  the 
observations  I  had  made  on  the  subject,  had  I  not  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  controversy  had  ceased,  and  the  spiral  nature 
of  those  cells  been  admitted. 


IN  THE  OENUS  TRICHIA. 


“  I  send  you  now  a  tracing  of  a  sketch  which  I  made  several 
years  ago.  You  will  see  that  there  are  three  distinct  continuous 
spirals — not  asperities,  nor  what  the  reviewer  terms  arcuate  eleva¬ 
tions  of  the  cell-wall  following  a  spiral  direction.  That  there 
may  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  I  enclose 
for  Mr.  Berkeley  a  few  specimens  of  a  Tricilia  collected  here. 
I  have  had  them  some  time,  and  they  may  not  be  so  well  adapted 
for  observation  as  when  in  a  living  state.  With  a  good  micro¬ 
scope  and  a  -j-  object-glass  the  spirals  are  brought  out  quite  dis¬ 
tinct,  but  a  -J-  may  be  necessary  to  enable  one  to  count  the  num¬ 
ber  of  spirals. 

“  Previous  to  observation,  the  specimen  should  be  placed  for  a 
few  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  in  boiling  water.  A  shallow 
eye-glass  would  be  best  to  use  with  the  -J- ;  otherwise,  from  the  age 
of  the  specimen,  the  crossing  of  the  threads  will  give  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  asperities.  The  size  of  the  spores  is  at  least  four  times 
too  great  to  admit  of  there  being  a  spore  attached  to  each  as¬ 
perity.” 

Just  after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Knight’s  communication,  a  very 
learned  paper,  by  Herr  Wigand,  appeared  in  Pringsheim’s  ‘  Jahr- 
biicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik  ’  (published  at  the  end  of 
November  1861)  on  the  genus  Trichia  and  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Arcyria ,  which  differs  principally  from  Trichia  in  the  absence  of 
spiral  markings,  or  rather  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  rings 
instead  of  spirals.  The  memoir  is  accompanied  by  numerous  and 
most  careful  figures ;  and  while  it  is  quite  convincing  as  to  the 
threads  bearing  a  very  close  relation  to  the  spiral  vessels  of  higher 
plants,  it  shows  at  the  same  time  that  they  cannot  be  considered 
(at  least,  so  far  as  herbarium  specimens  show)  as  vessels  con¬ 
taining  a  free  spiral  thread,  or  even  a  raised  spiral  thread  attached 
to  the  inner  walls,  but  rather  as  having  an  elevation  of  their  walls 
from  within  in  a  spiral  direction,  so  as  to  leave  a  groove  exter¬ 
nally  between  each  volution  of  the  spiral, — the  hollow  of  the  spiral 
itself  being  filled  up  afterwards,  it  should  seem,  by  the  deposition 
of  new  matter,  though  never  in  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  a 
raised  spiral  thread  within  the  tube :  they  resemble,  in  fact,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  use  the  illustration,  a  male  screw  rather  than  a 
female.  As  a  proof  of  the  deposit  being  subsequent  to  the  spiral 
elevations,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  when  first  formed  they  are 
colourless,  and  that  they  only  become  opake  at  a  later  period  of 
development.  In  certain  states  of  Trichia  fur  cat  a,  as  in  Arcyria 
punicea,  he  finds  rings  instead  of  spirals,  and,  in  some  threads  of 
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the  former,  rings  and  spirals  at  the  same  time,  with  the  addition 
of  hladder-like  swellings  or  beads  towards  the  extremities.  In 
Tricilia  abietina  the  spiral  branches,  and  after  two  or  three  volu¬ 
tions  becomes  simple  again,  then  running  in  a  horizontal  direction 
so  as  to  form  imperfect  rings,  and  then  again  becoming  oblique, 
exactly  after  the  fashion  of  the  mixed  vessels  of  Phsenogams.  Such 
phases,  it  is  clear,  could  never  be  presented  by  any  twisting  of  a 
flat  thread,  even  where  there  is  one  spiral  alone — not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  the  threads  are,  from  their  earliest  growth,  not  flat, 
but  cylindrical — much  less  where  the  threads  themselves  are 
branched  and,  at  the  same  time,  irregular  in  outline,  as  is  fre 
quently  the  case.  Till  a  thin  vertical  slice  from  a  thread  can  be 
obtained,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say,  so  positively  as  to  convince 
all  gainsayers,  notwithstanding  the  deeper  tint,  whether  there  is 
really  any  deposit  in  the  inside  of  the  threads  corresponding  to 
the  spiral  markings,  though  in  any  case  the  elevations  are  due 
simply  to  some  action  within,  which  takes  place  in  a  spiral  or 
circular  direction,  passing  occasionally  from  the  one  into  the  other. 

I  have  examined  Mr.  Knight’s  specimens,  prepared  precisely 
according  to  his  directions,  and  with  an  object-glass  of  }  I  see, 
clearly  enough  to  satisfy  myself,  that  there  is  a  depression  in  the 
membrane  of  the  thread  between  each  spiral,  exactly  as  the 
structure  is  figured  by  Wigand,  and,  indeed,  previously  by  Mr. 
Currey*,  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 
there  is  no  twisting  of  the  thread,  and  that  the  appearance  could 
never  have  been  brought  about  by  mere  torsion.  In  Batarrea  I 
have  seen  the  vessels  more  closely  approaching  the  type  in  Phse¬ 
nogams;  and,  unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  I  have  on  former 
occasions,  in  individuals  of  Trichia  which  had  just  passed  from  the 
milky  stage,  seen  nearer  approaches  to  this  than  any  which  are 
figured  in  Wigand’ s  plates.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  whether 
the  difference  be  greater  or  less,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  spiral 
marking  of  the  threads  is  a  case  rather  of  affinity  than  analogy ; 
and  we  cannot  entirely  deny  the  existence  of  spiral  vessels  in 
fungi,  though  they  may  exhibit  a  somewhat  different  type  from 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  I  have  seen  precisely  the  same 
arcuate  elevation  in  the  cells  of  Sphagnum,  respecting  the  spiral 
threads  of  which  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  iii.  pi.  2.  fig.  4. 
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Journal  of  an  Expedition  to  tlie  Coast  and  Capital  of  Madagascar, 
in  the  suite  of  the  late  Mission  to  King  Kadama.  By  Charles 
Meller,  M.D.,  Medical  Attendant  to  the  Embassy.  Commu¬ 
nicated  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  E.R.S.  &  L.S. 

[Read  Dec.  4, 1862.] 

II.M.S.  Gorgon,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius, 
Sept.  10,  1862. 

Mr  dear  Sir  William, —I  apprised  you,  in  a  letter  written 
from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  the  Cape  in  June  last,  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  had  brought  me  there,  and  of  those  that  made  me 
very  desirous  to  leave  it  and  return  to  the  Zambesi  by  the  ‘  Gor¬ 
gon  ’  ;  to  wit,  the  prospect  of  being  attached  to  the  Embassy  de¬ 
puted  to  carry  addresses  and  presents  from  our  Government  to 
King  Kadama.  Capt.  Wilson  of  the  ‘  Gorgon,’  as  a  Commissioner, 
offered  to  attach  me  to  his  party  as  medical  attendant,  so  that  in 
such  capacity  I  might  have  opportunity  of  collecting ;  and  Hr. 
Shea,  of  the  Naval  Hospital,  believing  that  a  good  sea  voyage 
would  do  more  for  the  relief  of  the  enlarged  spleen  and  remains 
of  fever  than  a  protracted  residence  in  hospital,  advised  that  1 
should  request  a  passage  from  Admiral  Walker,  with  this  double 
purpose  in  view.  A  passage  was  readily  granted.  On  arriving 
at  Mauritius  we  found  that  Sir  "William  Stevenson  had  organized 
an  embassy,  of  which  Major-General  Johnstone  was  to  be  head, 
and  Capt.  Anson,  R.A.  (Inspector- General  of  Police),  and  Capt. 
Wilson  of  the  ‘  Gorgon  ’  Joint  Commissioners,  Lieut.  Oliver,  K.A., 
Aide-de-camp  to  the  General,  and  myself  as  Medical  Attendant. 
The  Bishop  of  Mauritius  subsequently  joined  the  party,  having  a 
special  errand  to  accomplish.  The  Queen’s  presents  had  been 
previously  despatched  under  charge  of  an  officer  in  the  Colonial 
Hepartment.  Arriving  at  Tamatave  on  the  13th  of  July,  we 
resided  for  a  week  in  some  houses  set  apart  for  the  Embassy, 
whilst  preparations  were  made  for  conveying  the  stores,  &c. 
Buring  this  time  official  visits  had  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  and 
other  officers  ;  and  I  availed  myself  of  invitations  to  their  country 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens,  and  for  information. 
The  utmost  cordiality  was  shown  on  every  occasion  to  the  Embassy 
or  individuals  of  it,  and  every  facility  offered  for  acquiring  in¬ 
formation. 

Marmites  being  obtained,  and  everything  in  readiness  for  the 
journey,  we  left  Tamatave  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  distance 
between  Tamatave  and  Antananarivo  was  calculated,  by  the  Mis¬ 
sion  which  went  from  Mauritius  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his 
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accession,  at  225  miles  ;  but  as  none  of  the  gentlemen  walked  tbe 
distance,  I  am  afraid  they  computed  wrongly.  We  took  the  same 
number  of  days  (17)  from  the  one  place  to  the  other ;  and  I  walked 
the  whole  distance,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  five 
miles,  over  which  we  had  to  be  carried  for  the  sake  of  leaving  and 
entering  these  towns  in  due  form ;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  more  than  190  miles  between  these  places,  and  that 
Antananarivo  is  not  more  than  180  miles  from  the  sea  at  that 
part  where,  after  walking  south  from  Tamatave,  we  turn  due  west 
to  penetrate  the  country.  The  first  60  miles  of  the  road  lie  along 
the  coast,  on  a  spit  of  sand  separating  the  sea  from  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  sometimes  so  narrow  that  the  sea  at  high  water  com¬ 
municates  with  them.  The  first  day’s  march  was  over  a  sandy 
plain,  and  across  commons,  on  the  short  grass  of  which  the  herds 
of  oxen  collected  near  Tamatave  for  exportation  were  feeding. 
Skirting  the  sea,  by  Tamatave,  is  a  dense  wood  or  copse,  with  a 
few  stout  trees  in  it,  used  by  the  natives  for  making  their  smaller 
canoes,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  species  of  Inophyllum.  There 
is  abundance  of  wild  coffee-shrubs  in  it,  and  of  two  species  of 
Brexiads.  Studding  the  plains  about  Tamatave,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  along  the  sea-board,  is  a  Logania ,  called  by  the  natives  V oan- 
taka— - the  same  as  that  found  by  the  Zambesi  and  Shire.  It  yields 
an  abundance  of  fruit,  which  is  consumed  (less  the  seeds)  by  the 
natives  with  avidity.  With  it,  but  much  less  frequently  met  with, 
is  a  Clusia  (?)  with  edible  fruit,  and  a  Zizgphus ,  called  Masaon 
by  the  Portuguese  of  the  Zambesi,  and  Mason  by  the  Mauritians. 
It  is  abundant  in  Mauritius,  by  the  Zambesi,  in  Shire,  and 
Bovuma.  There  is  not  much  of  it  on  our  road  from  Tamatave, 
and  it  was  not  seen  after  leaving  the  sea.  Ornamenting  the 
gardens  of  some  of  the  merchants  at  Tamatave,  and  forming  part 
of  the  sea-board  bush,  are  two  species  of  Barringtonia — one  ap¬ 
parently  the  same  as  that  found  at  Mohilla  and  Johanna  (the 
fruit  sent  home  in  box  No.  4),  specimens  of  which  were  forwarded 
last  Pebruary.  The  Copal  gum-tree  is  very  abundant  along  the 
sea,  and  for  70  miles  of  our  way  inland,  being  lost  after  this  (the 
last  tree  seen  being  at  about  800  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level).  It  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  other  trees  I  have  seen ; 
one  found  by  the  lakes  about  29  miles  from  Tamatave  measured 
28  feet  in  circumference,  had  an  enormous  spread,  and  was  full  of 
fruit.  Very  little  gum  is  collected.  The  natives  incise  the  bark, 
and  fix  bamboos  to  receive  the  gum :  to  procure  india-rubber  they 
are  less  careful,  merely  making  incisions,  and  allowing  the  sap  to 
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flow  into  a  hole  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  The  natives  procure  their 
india-rubber  from  a  trailing  and  climbing  plant,  whose  order  I  am 
unacquainted  with :  it  has  thick  cordate  leaves,  pear-shaped  and 
-sized  fruit,  native  name  “  Vaughina.”  (Fruit  and  india-rubber  sent 
in  box  No.  4.)  The  Ficus  elastica  is  found  along  the  sea-board 
route,  and  a  Theophrasta ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Malagasy 
have  recourse  to  these.  In  the  journey  by  the  coast  the  Morads, 
Euphorbias,  and  Myrtles  are  well  represented.  Dense,  spreading, 
Box-like  trees  are  held  in  great  respect  by  the  Betsimasaraks  (a 
tribe  of  the  south),  who  resort  to  these  and  other  shade-affording 
trees,  such  as  Lichis  and  Mangos,  from  devotional  motives  ;  and  it 
is  common  to  see  beneath  them  the  sticks,  rags,  and  bamboos 
which  devotees  leave  after  paying  their  vows  to  the  gods.  The 
bamboo  generally  contains  some  rum  or  Betsibeti  (the  native 
rum)  to  propitiate  the  deities  in  favor  of  the  supplicant  who  has 
left  it.  Ferns  decorate  trees,  living  and  dead,  on  this  part  of  the 
road ;  but  they  are  far  less  varied  than  in  that  part  which  lies 
through  the  forests,  where  every  tree  is  covered  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  and  decayed  trunks  are  shrouded  in  parasitic  growths. 
The  Asplenium  (Corne  de  Bceuf;  I  am  ignorant  of  its  specific 
name),  a  Fteris  (?),  and  several  forms  of  Folypodium  are  most 
common,  and  many  more  with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  Of 
Orchids  the  Angrcecum  sesqidpedale  and  superbum  are  most  pro¬ 
minent  and  numerous  ;  they  grow  parasitic  and  terrestrial,  from 
Tamatave,  along  the  coast-line  and  for  60  miles  inland,  being  lost 
sight  of  at  about  the  same  elevation  as  the  Copal-tree.  Three 
smaller  species  of  Angrcecum  are  also  found,  one  sweet-scented, 
with  a  small  white-flowered  spike  1  to  If  foot  long,  and  one 
with  flowers  alternately  yellow  and  white  ;  also  a  species  of  Vanda 
and  two  of  Dendrobium,  noticed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  pointed  out  to 
me  in  districts  lying  away  from  our  road. 

Growing  in  the  plains  to  the  height  of  12  to  14  feet,  from 
Tamatave  to  20  miles  inland,  were  two  species  of  Daphne — one 
pink  and  the  other  white-flowered,  both  sweet-scented.  A  most 
conspicuous  thriving  shrub,  a  wild  Mulberry,  is  found  for  the  same 
distance  ;  and  the  ground  is  studded  with  the  Vinca  rosea  and 
several  Acanthads  (the  same  seen  in  Mauritius),  and  a  blue- 
flowered  Lobelia ,  and  many  more  of  whose  class  or  name  I  am 
ignorant.  Whilst  the  route  lies  by  the  lakes,  two  kinds  of  Hibiscus 
are  conspicuous — one  yellow-flowered,  the  other  pmk.  Both  trees 
afford,  in  their  bark,  material  from  which  fine  twine  is  made  by 
the  natives.  There  is  another  tree  of  the '‘same  form  (with  long 
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cordate  pointed  leaves),  called  “  Lafa,”  from  the  hark  of  which  a 
coarser  kind  of  cord  is  made. 

On  the  second  day’s  journey,  a  wide  river,  the  Herondro,  had 
to  he  crossed,  and  the  road  lay  through  a  wide  plain  studded  with 
decaying  timber  and  leafless  withered  trees.  Herds  of  oxen, 
thousands  in  number  (one  owner  alone  having  4000),  fed  here  ; 
and  the  grass  was  luxuriant,  though  the  trees  were  mostly  dead. 
Bleached,  leafless  trees,  standing  sentinel-like  over  the  fallen, 
were  topped  or  studded  with  earth-halls,  the  houses  of  the  red 
ant ;  and  of  the  fallen  timber  many  had  these  deformities  on  them, 
and  the  covered  ways  of  the  red  ants,  which  exist  in  great  force 
on  this  part  of  the  road.  There  is  no  indication  of  grass  firing, 
no  dearth  of  water  or  soil ;  yet  few  of  the  thousands  of  trees  here 
have  life.  (Have  the  ants  anything  to  do  with  this  ?) 

The  Tonghinia  venenijlua ,  Voan  Tangan  of  the  Malagasy  (the 
ordeal  poison-tree),  grows  along  the  coast.  It  was  in  full  flower 
and  fruit  as  w*e  passed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  seen  . 
in  the  journey,  and  very  abundant.  Erom  one  of  the  Christians 
at  Antananarivo,  wrho  went  through  the  ordeal  during  the  days  of 
persecution  in  the  late  Queen’s  reign,  I  learnt  the  mode  of  its 
administration.  The  fruit  was  taken,  bruised,  and  boiled  whole. 
A  fowl  was  boiled,  and  the  broth  set  aside.  Three  pieces  of  the 
skin  of  the  fowl  were  cut  and  put  into  the  broth.  A  cupful  of  the 
poison  was  first  administered,  followed  by  another  of  the  broth 
containing  the  three  pieces  of  skin.  If  vomiting  did  not  speedily 
set  in,  the  poison  soon  killed ;  but  if  it  did,  it  was  kept  up  by 
constant  exhibition  of  the  broth  and  warm  water,  until  the  three 
pieces  of  skin  were  ejected.  Should  these  obstinately  remain,  it 
was  held  as  evidence  of  guilt,  and  another  dose  of  the  poison  was 
administered. 

Hanging  from  the  fork  of  a  tree  by  one  of  the  lakes,  I  found  a 
pendent  ribbon-like  fern #,  the  roots  of  which  were  fixed  in  a 
mass  of  earth  and  decomposed  leaves  collected  in  the  hollow  of 
the  tree.  Each  ribbon  fell  to  a  distance  of  from  3  to  5  feet,  then 
bi-  or  trifurcated,  and  from  the  under  part  sent  down  a  spore-case, 
which  contained  in  the  ripe  state  a  mass  of  yellow  granular  matter. 
The  primary  divisions  fell  from  1  to  3  feet  more,  then  subdivided, 
and  beneath  each  subdivision  was  a  spore-case  connected  by  a 
diverticulum.  Some  of  these  bands  measured  12  feet. 

Lining  the  beach  from  Tamatave  to  Andovorant,  the  point  from 
which  the  road  turns  westward,  are  two  species  of  Pandanus  or 
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Vacoa,  and  the  Eilhao  tree.  The  Yacoa  forms  a  thick,  strong 
barrier  against  sand-drift,  and  is  planted  by  the  natives  around 
villages  by  the  sea  with  this  intent.  It  forms  a  more  complete 
barrier  than  the  Hottentot  Tig  at  the  Cape. 

Several  species  of  Aloes  grow  in  the  same  locality,  a  Zcrnia 
and  the  Brexiads  before  mentioned,  also  a  Laurel-looking  shrub 
with  bunches  of  white  berries.  A  Cytisus  rising  to  6  feet  flou¬ 
rishes  here,  and  is  again  met  with  on  the  red-clay  hills  near  the 
capital,  but  not  on  the  road  between. 

I  have  sent  a  specimen  of  the  sand  taken  from  the  border  of  a 
brackish  lake  by  the  sea.  It  is  found  also  inland  by  the  rivers. 
It  stains  the  hand  black.  It  is  very  heavy,  and  full  of  shining 
particles  like  pulverized  plumbago. 

Trom  Andovorant  we  leave  the  sea,  take  canoes  up  a  lake  for 
8  or  10  miles  to  reach  the  first  village  of  the  ascent,  and  from 
the  road  being  hitherto  of  sand  it  changes  to  fine  yellow  clay 
composing  the  banks  of  the  lake,  superimposed  on  which  is  a 
layer  of  loam,  in  which  were  growing,  at  the  time  we  passed,  some 
very  good  sugar-cane  and  Gossypium :  there  is  ouly  one  species 
of  cotton  in  the  south ;  it  is  coarse,  and  of  short  staple.  On 
either  side  of  the  lake  are  rising  hills,  the  ravines  between  which 
are  filled  with  Bamboo  and  Ravenala ,  the  Traveller’s  Tree.  This 
tree  is  met  with  here  for  the  first  time  on  the  road,  and  is  the 
companion  of  the  traveller  for  130  miles  after  leaving  the  coast, 
being  lost  sight  of  after  reaching  an  elevation  of  about  2500  feet. 
It  has  been  thought,  by  some  gentlemen  at  Mauritius  who  have 
visited  Madagascar,  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  mistaken  when  he  said  that 
some  of  these  trees  rose  to  30  feet  in  height.  During  our  return 
journey  from  the  capital  the  Bishop  of  Mauritius  and  I  observed 
several  of  this  altitude,  and  one,  in  a  ravine  near  Ampassimbi 
(a  village  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea),  at  least  40  feet  high. 
At  the  end  of  the  lake  a  canal  is  entered,  passing  through  paddy- 
fields  of  fine  rice  ;  and  at  this  part  the  banks  were  covered  with 
ferns  and  the  Stag’s-horn  moss  :  the  Arums  described  by  Mr.  Ellis 
are,  as  he  says,  gigantic,  and  line  each  side  of  the  lakes  and  canals. 
Overhanging  the  canal  were  several  of  the  Astrapcoa  Wallichii  in 
flower;  a  myrtle  ;  the  “  Jambrosin  ”  (the  same  found  at  Mauritius, 
with  the  same  name,  fruit  edible)  ;  and  an  JErythrina  with  heads 
of  scarlet  flowers  “like  bunches  of  Erench-bean  flowers,”  40  to 
50  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  4  feet  in  circumference,  and  wide- 
spreading  branches — native  name  “  Asamboion.”  On  the  banks 
too  are  several  brilliant  Convolvuli ,  the  Mucuna  pruriens ,  a  Poly- 
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gala  used  by  the  natives  as  medicine  for  gastric  irritation,  and  a 
blue-flowered  small  Solanum  the  leaves  of  which  are  eaten  as  a 
vegetable  by  the  natives,  who  call  it  “Bred.”  It  is  sold  in  bundles 
in  all  the  marketplaces.  Encircling  the  bushes,  pendent  from  small 
trees  and  shrubs,  is  a  Lycopodium  with  fringed  leaves,  the  fringe 
turning  black  when  developed  into  spores ;  the  edges  of  the  young 
leaves  are  entire.  It  is  found  from  this  lake  to  3500  feet  alt.,  40 
miles  from  the  capital.  A  wild  Baspberry  spreads  over  acres  of 
land  near  the  lake,  and  lines  the  path  in  all  moist  parts  of  the 
journey  till  approaching  the  capital,  and  the  dry  red  soil  40  miles 
south  of  it.  Both  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  as  medicine,  bruised 
and  mixed  with  rice-water,  emollient  and  expectorant. 

The  canal  leads  to  the  first  village  on  the  ascent,  Maromby, 
the  land  round  about  which  is  constantly  moist,  almost  alluvial. 
Abundance  of  rice  is  grown.  Near  this  village  were  copses  of 
Vangueria ,  and,  around  it  and  almost  every  village  stopped  at,  a 
Ileliconia,  with  pink  offshoots  or  sprouts  near  the  root,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  natives.  In  the  canals  and  pools,  here  and  elsewhere, 
grows  a  Lotus  ( Nymphcea )  with  a  blue  flower ;  the  bulb  is  in  much 
request  by  the  natives,  who  prepare  from  it  a  kind  of  sago.  After 
leaving  this  lake  and  low  district,  the  road  leads  over  hills,  hill 
rising  beyond  hill,  the  land  mammillated  with  them ;  and  truly  the 
cattle  seem  grazing  on  a  thousand  hills.  The  ravines  are  filled 
with  the  Traveller’s  Tree,  Bananas,  and  the  Bofia  Palm  ( Sagus 
Ruffia).  The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  these  ravines  is  very  rich, 
and  the  vegetation  most  luxuriant — differing  much  from  that  at 
the  highest  elevation  reached,  where,  from  rockiness  of  the  soil 
and  absence  of  water,  scarcely  a  plant  thrives,  and  artificial  aids 
are  had  recourse  to,  to  enable  the  natives  to  grow  their  rice.  As 
we  ascend  the  country,  the  Bofia  grows  more  abundantly,  and  the 
Bavenala  less.  The  sides  of  valleys,  and  ultimately  the  crests  of 
hills,  become  clothed  with  dense  bush  of  a  Composite  tree  with 
orange  flowers,  and  two  forms  of  Arbutus  (?),  both  common  at  the 
Cape.  The  rivers  crossed  for  the  first  40  miles  from  the  sea  had 
fine-sandy  bottoms,  subsequently  quartz  and  sand,  and  quartz  and 
debris  of  sandstone. 

Studding  the  hills,  or  standing  out  in  solitary  boulders,  were 
masses  of  sandstone,  the  exposed  surface  blackened.  The  hills  are 
well  covered  with  a  coarse  grass,  growing  in  tufts,  amongst  which 
is  found  an  Apocyneous  herb  avoided  by  the  cattle  (the  same  as 
found  up  the  Zambesi).  On  the  second  day’s  journey  from  the 
sea,  and  at  about  1500  feet  above  it,  is  the  village  Banumafain, 
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and  below  it,  running  south,  tbe  river  after  wliicli  it  is  named.  It 
is  in  this  river  ( Banu ,  water,  mafana ,  hot)  that  the  hot  springs 
are  found.  As  the  hot  current  jets  from  the  river-bottom  below 
2  feet  of  rapidly  flowing  spring- water,  it  is  diflicult  to  estimate  the 
temperature  by  the  thermometer.  One  jet  is  at  a  shallow  part  of 
the  stream,  and  the  heated  water  which  was  projected  to  the  sur¬ 
face  raised  the  thermometer  at  once  to  160°  Eahr.  The  foot  or 
hand  placed  within  reach  of  the  jet  felt  scalded,  and  was  instantly 
and  involuntarily  withdrawn.  I  counted  five  springs  whilst  walk¬ 
ing  across  the  stream  ;  they  are  conspicuous  by  the  bubbling  of  the 
water  from  escape  of  gas.  Hearing  that  former  visitors  had  found 
some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  hot  water  by  a  jug  or  bottle,  I 
used  a  bamboo  for  the  purpose,  first  making  a  small  hole  at  one 
end,  which  was  stopped  till  the  mouth  covered  well  the  spot  from 
which  the  water  issued ;  and  I  obtained,  I  believe,  a  good  sample 
of  it.  -The  water  had  a  faint  smell,  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  in¬ 
sipid  taste ;  a  dollar,  previously  brightened  on  the  sand,  being 
dropped  into  the  bamboo,  was  found  completely  blackened  on  ex¬ 
amination  two  days  subsequently. 

Erom  this  river  the  country  becomes  more  wooded,  and  on  the 
third  day’s  journey  from  the  sea  we  enter  the  forest,  after  crossing 
many  streams,  and  now  meet  with  tree-ferns  and  several  creeping 
ones.  The  road  continues  over  tenacious  yellow  and  red  clay, 
studded  here  and  there  with  quartz ;  and  the  river-beds  are  of 
sandstone,  pebbles,  and  quartz.  Moating  in  the  less  rapid  streams 
were  sometimes  found  the  flowering  stalks  of  the  Ouvirandra 
fenestralis ;  but  it]  was  most  abundant  in  the  Ranomafain  River, 
near  the  hot  springs.  I  may  mention  that  I  collected  some  shells 
in  the  hot  springs — a  species  of  Melania :  some  were  alive,  but 
most  dead,  probably  boiled.  In  the  streams  by  the  coast  I  saw 
small  specimens  of  JPistia  stratiotes,  but  not  after  leaving  the  coast. 
The  Arums  continue,  and  line  the  river-banks  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  Conspicuous  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
seen  in  many  marshes,  was  a  Crinum  with  large  white  flowers, 
sweet-scented  :  native  name  Kingass.  That  part  of  the  country 
in  which  the  woods  first  passed  through  are  situated  has  the  most 
prolific  vegetation.  There  is  a  redundance  of  lichens,  mosses, 
and  ferns — all  the  older  and  larger  trees  being  covered  with  all 
three.  One  lichen  in  particular  abounds  in  every  wood,  and  hangs 
from  most  of  the  larger  trees  ;  it  resembles  the  Boccella  fuciformis 
of  the  Zambesi  and  East  Africa.  Erom  these  woods  is  obtained 
some  of  the  timber  used  in  house-building,  and  brought  down  to 
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Tamatave  for  exportation.  Small  ebony  is  found  here ;  but  it  is 
from  woods  more  to  the  north-westward  that  the  best  supplies  of 
ebony,  teak,  and  other  woods  are  obtained. 

In  the  shady  and  moist  parts  of  the  woods  I  found  several 
plants  with  variegated  leaves — a  Coleus  with  bright  pink  mark¬ 
ings  along  the  midrib  and  veins,  and  a  Sonerila  with. silvery  intra- 
marginal  markings,  another  with  white  spots  in  row,  another 
with  pink  dottings  and  lines.  There  were  four  herbs  in  these 
woods  with  beautiful  leaves  of  variegated  tints,  looking  like 
“  sports.” 

A  fine  Calanthe ,  with  a  spike  as  long  as  the  finest  Angr&cum , 
is  found  in  the  woods  north-east  of  Tamatave. 

Having  passed  the  thickest  of  the  woods,  a  long  stretch  of  hills 
follows.  The  soil  is  still  of  yellow  clay,  in  many  parts  bearing 
evidence  of  containing  iron ;  it  is  studded  with  masses  of  black 
basaltic  rock.  On  one  of  these  hills  a  view  is  obtained  of  the  sea, 
distant  some  30  miles.  It  is  called  “  the  weeping-place  of  the 
Hovas,”  because  in  times  past,  when  slaves  or  offenders  were 
brought  down  from  the  capital  to  be  sold  at  the  coast  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  it  was  from  the  summit  of  this  hill  that  they  saw  the  sea  for 
the  first  time,  and  their  native  land  for  the  last,  the  Hova  coun¬ 
try  proper  ceasing  about  70  miles  south  of  the  capital. 

The  Hofia  Palm  continues  in  great  abundance  ;  and  the  hill¬ 
sides  are  covered  with  Citron-trees  and  the  Composite  bush  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  the  coast  we  reached  high 
table-land — a  plain  about  8  miles  broad,  said  to  extend  in  a  north¬ 
west  direction  between  30  and  40  miles  ;  it  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  running  north  and  south.  There 
are  several  marshes  and  little  lakes  in  the  hollows,  and  much  wild 
fowl.  The  grass  is  abundant,  but  coarse.  Having  passed  the 
plain,  the  largest  river  crossed  during  the  journey  is  met  with  : 
this  is  the  Mangoro,  about  90  yards  wide,  with  a  current  equal  to 
about  two  knots.  Thirty  miles  below  the  part  we  crossed,  it  forms 
fine  cataracts.  It  flows  into  the  sea  about  150  miles  south  of 
Tamatave.  After  crossing  the  river,  more  hills  have  to  be  ascended, 
the  surface  of  which  is  composed  of  yellow  clay ;  but  a  landslip 
near  the  river  exposed  three  strata  below  this, — 1st,  a  red  clay, 
mixed  with  shining  particles  of  what  appeared  like  sedimentary 
sandstone  ;  2ndly,  beneath  this  a  red  earth  like  lateritious  de¬ 
tritus  ;  and  3rdly,  below  these,  and  penetrating  through  them, 
lavadike  honevcombed  masses. 
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On  these  hills  the  Heath  first  seen  near  the  sea  is  again  met 
with,  and  for  five  or  six  miles  nothing  else  is  seen.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  day’s  journey  we  passed  through  a  fine  valley,  well  watered, 
with  numerous  villages  and  a  large  Hova  population.  There  is 
now  a  decided  change  in  the  character  of  the  country,  houses, 
and  people.  In  place  of  the  undulating  small  hills,  there  is  a 
single  range  of  huge  mountains.  The  houses,  hitherto  with  but 
a  single  room,  have  now  several,  and  are  two-storied  and  built  of 
planking,  with  sides  of  a  composition  (baked  clay,  &c.),  and  thatched 
with  papyrus  ;  whilst  those  previously  passed  have  been  either  of 
rofia  for  sides  and  roof,  or  of  split  bamboo  for  the  sides  and  a 
grass  or  rofia  covering.  This  style  of  house  continues  to  the 
capital.  The  clay  used  in  some  places  is  of  a  bluish  colour.  The 
inhabitants  are  all  Hova,  with  their  long  black  hair,  ample  lamba, 
and  taciturn  disposition  and  love  of  money. 

Leaving  them,  there  are  but  40  miles  to  be  passed  to  reach  the 
capital ;  and  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  less  is  the  vegetation. 
The  road  at  first  lies  through  woods,  with  small  timber  ;  but  after 
leaving  these,  it  is  over  rugged  hills  of  stiff  red  and  yellow  clay, 
protruding  through  which  are  massive  boulders  of  granite.  The 
largest  village  passed  is  almost  built  on  the  slabs  of  granite  that 
pave  the  hill.  The  ravines  are  no  longer  filled  with  Bofia  and 
shrubs,  though  the  Bofia  continues,  and  is  found  in  gardens  near 
the  capital.  Every  available  piece  of  good  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravines  is  carefully  tended  and  manured  for  raising  rice  ;  and 
every  little  spring  is  diverted  in  many  directions,  to  irrigate  these 
little  paddy-patches. 

In  the  moist  parts  of  the  road  a  few  shrubs  are  found ;  and  the 
Buddleia,  first  met  with  on  the  sixth  day  from  the  sea,  flourishes 
in  profusion.  A  dwarf  Heath  clothes  some  of  the  most  rugged  of 
the  rocks  and  hills,  and  a  few  of  the  ferns  before  met  with  are 
found  in  moist  and  secluded  situations. 

The  hills  close  by  the  capital  are  perfectly  bare  ;  and  there  is 
but  one  conspicuous  flower  on  which  the  eye  can  rest:  this  isSunga- 
sunga  of  the  natives  (Euphorbia  ful gens) ,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  one  a  bright  vermilion,  the  other  bright  orange.  It 
grows  from  a  thorny  little  plant,  which  creeps  along  the  mud 
walls  of  the  path,  or  those  raised  to  enclose  rice-grounds.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  milky  juice. 

And  this,  Sir,  is  all  my  scanty  knowledge  of  botauy  will  allow 
me  to  say  of  the  features  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Ellis’s  description  and  sketch  of  the  town  (Antananarivo) 
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give  one  no  idea  of  its  extent.  It  is  built  on  the  four  sides  of  a 
hump-shaped  hill;  the  houses  rise  tier  oyer  tier,  each  house  en¬ 
closed  in  its  square  of  mud  or  stone  wall ;  and  the  whole  town 
surmounted  by  the  great  white  palace,  and  that  again  by  the  big 
bronze  eagle  and  the  national  flag.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
population ;  an  old  resident  said  70,000,  others  100,000  and  150,000. 
It  is  densely  populated.  We  found  that  the  King’s  coronation 
was  put  off  till  the  23rd  of  September. 

The  seasons  of  Madagascar  and  the  Zambesi  country  seem  al¬ 
most  identical.  The  bad  season  in  both  is  between  November 
and  March.  The  difference  in  the  fever  seems  to  be,  that  that  of 
the  Zambesi,  from  being  at  first  a  sthenic  intermittent,  resolves 
into  remittent ;  that  of  the  Malagasy  is  intermittent,  with  the 
stages  irregular,  and  persisting  in  periodic  return  until  full  per¬ 
spiration  has  been  excited.  The  Embassy  passed  through  the 
country  during  the  healthiest  time,  and  we  had  no  fever ;  nor  is 
there  any  heard  of  after  leaving  the  coast,  except  at  very  marshy 
and  naturally  unhealthy  situations.  Antananarivo,  though  ill- 
drained,  is  healthy  all  the  year  round.  The  climate  of  the  whole 
road  was  to  all  of  us  most  bracing  and  invigorating.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  thermometer  was  88°  (at  noon),  and  minimum  49° 
(between  4  and  6  a.m.),  being  almost  the  same  as  that  observed 
last  year  (August)  when  I  was  at  the  Mission  station  at  Mago- 
mero,  Shire  E-iver. 

There  are  few  diseases  amongst  the  Malagasy.  Small-pox  is 
common,  but  seldom  destroys,  insomuch  that  the  people  refuse 
to  be  vaccinated,  having  little  fear  of  it.  There  are  several  skin- 
diseases.  Eczema  and  impetigo  are  very  common.  I  saw  a  few 
cases  of  lepra,  and  two  of  elephantiasis.  The  skin-diseases  are 
very  bad.  There  is  only  one  medicine  used  for  them— the  Mene- 
rara  ;  and  it  seems  to  do  good  in  some  cases,  especially  the  ulcer¬ 
ated.  I  think  some  forms  of  skin-diseases  must  be  mistaken  for 
syphilitic  eruption,  as  I  found  far  less  evidence  of  the  universal 
existence  of  this  disease  than  I  was  led  to  suppose,  though  some 
of  the  cases  seen  were  frightful ;  but  then  it  must  be  recollected 
they  have  no  remedies  to  check  its  ravages. 

Eelieve  me  to  be  very  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Meller. 
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On  a  presumed  case  of  Parthenogenesis  in  a  Species  of  Aberia. 

By  T.  Anderson,  M.D.,  P.L.S.,  Officiating  Superintendent  of 

the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens. 

[Read  January  15,  1863.] 

Two  thorny  hushes,  supposed  to  he  the  Kei  Apple  of  South  Africa, 
and  provisionally  referred  to  Diospyros ,  have  been  for  some  years 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  without  producing  flowers.  A 
few  months  after  I  received  charge  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  in 
March  1861,  the  largest  plant  bore  a  large  crop  of  well-ripened 
fruits,  though  only  pistilliferous  flowers  could  be  detected  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  the  species  being  dioecious.  The  seeds  obtained 
from  these  fruits  were  sown,  and  there  is  now  a  vigorous  stock  of 
young  plants.  In  Pebruary  1862  the  same  plant  flowered ;  and 
from  the  opening  of  the  first  flower-bud  until  the  last  withered 
flower  dropped  off,  not  a  day  passed  without  a  careful  examination 
being  made  by  me  for  the  traces  of  a  stamen  in  the  flowers,  but 
without  finding  one.  The  plant  continued  in  flower  for  nearly  a 
month,  but  produced  only  pistilliferous  flowers.  Many  of  the 
ovaries  became  enlarged  to  the  size  of  peas,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  took  place  in  the  ovules  ;  but  all  ultimately  fell  off  the  tree. 
This  tree  was  unfortunately  destroyed  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  very 
severe  gale.  The  second  specimen  has  not  yet  flowered  ;  it  was 
artificially  propagated  from  the  original  plant,  now  lost,  and  is 
therefore  pistilliferous.  Before  I  saw  the  flowers,  I  despatched 
specimens  of  the  fruit  to  Sir  W.  Hooker  for  the  Museum  at  Kew. 
Dr.  Hooker  recognized  the  fruit  as  belonging  to  Hochstetter’s 
genus  Aberia ;  and  my  examination  of  the  flowers  confirms  this 
identification^.  The  plant  does  not  occur  in  Harvey  &  Sonder’s 
4  Flora  Capensis,’  though  these  botanists  describe  two  species  of 
Aberia  from  South  Africa f.  I  can  find  no  account,  among  the 
records  in  my  possession,  of  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  the 

*  That  portion  of  the  generic  description  referring  to  the  number  of  the 
styles  and  the  cells  of  the  ovary  must  be  altered  to  include  this  species.  The 
number  of  styles  in  the  other  species  is  2-3,  and  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary  1-3, 
but  usually  2.  In  Aberia  edulis  both  the  styles  and  the  cells  of  the  ovary  are 
from  6-8  in  number. 

t  [This  species  is  described,  in  the  Addenda  to  the  2nd  volume  of  the  1  Flora 
Capensis,’  as  A.  Caffra. — J.  D.  H.] 
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Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens.  I  liave  added  a  description  of  tlie 
plant. 

Aberia  Caffra,  HooJc.f.  fy  Harv.  in  FI.  Cap.  ii.  Addend.  584.  Fru- 
ticosa,  ramis  strictis,  spinis  rigidis  patentibus  armatis,  spinis  longissimis, 
acutis ;  foliis  petiolatis,  ovatis,  ovato-oblongis,  basi  attenuatis,  apice 
obtusis,  emarginatis,  margine  integris,  glabris,  coriaceis,  paucinerviis ; 
fioribus  fcemineis  solitariis,  pedunculatis,  in  ramulis  abbreviatis  4-5 
confertis  ;  calyce  5-8-partito,  plerumque  7-partito,  persistente,  petalis 
et  staminibus  nullis ;  ovario  globoso,  glabro,  6-  vel  7-locularis,  rare  8- 
locularis  ;  stylis  6-8,  divergentibus,  minute  puberulis  ;  fructu  globoso, 
glabro,  carnoso,  seminibus  ovatis,  compressis. 

Hab.  In  horto  botanico  Calcuttensi,  ex  Africa  australi,  culta. 

Frutex  15-20-pedalis.  Cortex  cinereus,  glaber.  Rami  striati,  spinosi. 
Spince  axillares,  patentes,  rigidae,  1^-3  unc.  longae.  Folia  in  virgis, 
alterna,  in  ramis  veteribus  fasciculatis,  1-2  unc.  longa,  |-lf-  unc.  lata, 
petiolo  unc.  longo.  Flores  masculi  ignoti ;  feeminei  glabri,  pallide 
virides,  parvi,  pedunculo  glabro,  fere  |  unc.  longo.  Fructus  pomum 
parvum  in  magnitudine  sequans,  basi  calyce  persistente  cinctus ;  cor- 
tice  flavo  ;  succo  flavo,  sublacteo,  in  usu  grato. 


On  a  new  Heliconia  with  the  habits  of  a  Musa ,  sent  from  New 
Granada  by  Dr.  A .  Anthoine  to  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Kew.  By 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  &  L.S. 

[Read  January  15,  1863.] 

This  very  remarkable  plant  was  first  brought  under  my  notice  by 
P.  Le  Neve  Poster,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Ants,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  sketch  of  it  from  Dr.  Anthoine  of  Carthagena,  with  some 
account  of  the  fibre  its  peduncles  produce.  Air.  Poster  put  me 
in  communication  with  Dr.  Anthoine,  who  exerted  himself  at  once 
in  procuring  dried  specimens  and  seeds  for  the  Boyal  Gardens  of 
Kew.  The  former  consist  of  three  perfect  spikes,  and  some  flowers 
dried  for  examination,  which,  with  his  sketch  and  notes,  have 
enabled  me  to  draw  up  the  following  description  : — 

The  habit,  size,  and  general  appearance  of  this  noble  plant  are 
those  of  a  Musa,  the  trunk,  which  attains  12-16  feet  in  height, 
being  formed  by  the  vaginae  of  the  leaves.  The  peduncles  project 
far  beyond  the  leaves,  and,  curving  downwards,  bear  a  large,  narrow, 
flattened  spike,  2-j  feet^  long,  something  resembling  the  tail-rattle 
of  the  rattlesnake  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  structure  of  the  flower 
and  fruit  accords  perfectly  with  that  of  other  Heliconice,  but  these 
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organs  are  almost  concealed  by  tlie  spathe  and  bracts.  Its  nearest 
known  ally  is  probably  H.  rostrata ,  Euiz  and  Pavon,  a  native  of 
Peru.  Dr.  Antboine  desires  that  this  noble  plant  should  bear  the 
name  of  the  Empress  of  Eussia,  which  I  have  therefore  attached 
to  it. 

IIeliconia  Marine,  Hook.f.  Foliorum  vaginis  truncum  elatum  effor- 
mantibus,  lamina  oblonga  petiolata  ampla,  spicis  longe  pedunculatis 
pendulis,  spathis  crebre  dense  disticho-imbricatis  rachin  omnino  velan- 
tibus  late  ovato-cymbiformibus  recurvis  obtusis,  floribus  bracteis  in- 
clusis  glabratis. 

Hab.  Betami  on  the  Sinu  River  (lat.  8°  N.),  State  of  Bolivar,  in  New 
Granada  (Dr.  A.  Antboine). 

Truncus  3-4  metr.,  cum  foliis  6  metr.,  etiam  10-15  centimetr.,  lsevis, 
viridi-purpureus  ( Anth .).  Folia  oblonga  v.  lineari-oblonga,  obtusa, 
3-4  ped.  ionga,  petiolo  sequilonga,  viridia.  Pedunculus  crass,  digiti, 
curvus,  glaber,  siccus  flexuosus,  teres,  intus  vasibus  mollibus  farctus. 
Spicce  H  ped.  longse,  3-4  poll,  latse,  lineares,  obtusse,  compressse. 
Spathce  60-80,  dense  imbricate,  reflexse,  valde  concavae,  late  ovato- 
cymbiformes,  glabrae  v.  pubescentes,  lateribus  erectis,  basin  versus  sub- 
cordatae,  marginibus  undulatis,  apice  obtusiusculae  ;  infimae  rostratae  ; 
inferiores  1-2  distantes,  4-5  unc.  longae,  rachin  pubescentem  non 
tegentibus ;  caeterae  2-2-\-  unc.  longae,  rachin  velantes  ;  superiores  in¬ 
feriores  amplectentes.  Flores  rubri  {Anth.),  in  spatha  singula  15-20, 
bracteis  lineari-lanceolatis  glabriusculis  inclusi,  receptaculo  brevissimo 
in  axilla  spathae  inserti ;  apicibus  perianthii  tantum  exsertis.  Bractea 
-  albae,  spatha  breviores,  ovato-lanceolatae,  basi  concavae,  exteriores  vacuae . 
Pedicelli  I"  longi,  crassiusculi,  villosuli,  compressi.  Ovarium  trigonum. 
Perianthium  1"  long.,  foliolis  extus  subtomentosis.  Stylus  apice  in- 
curvus.  Antherce  inclusae.  Drupa  caerulea  {Anth.),  3-cocca ;  coccis 
oblongis,  compressis,  basi  antice  fovea  cupulaeformi  notatis,  subrugosis, 
osseis,  intus  subrugosis.  Semen  erectum;  testa  membranacea,  raphe 
annulari  circumdata.  Albumen  subfarinaceum.  Embryo  axillaris,  gra¬ 
cilis,  extremitate  radiculari  paulo  crassiore,  germinatione  foveam  cocci 
perforante. 


On  the  existence  of  two  forms,  and  on  their  reciprocal  sexual  re¬ 
lation,  in  several  species  of  the  genus  Linum.  By  Charles 
Darwin,  M.A.,  E.E.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c. 

[Read  February  5,  1863.] 

The  crimson  Linum  grandiflorum  presents  two  forms,  occurring 
in  about  equal  numbers,  which  differ  little  in  structure,  but  greatly 
in  function.  The  foliage,  corolla,  stamens,  and  pollen  (examined 
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dry,  and  distended  with  water)  are  alike  in  both  forms.  The 
difference  is  confined  to  the  pistil :  in  the  one  form,  which  I  will 
call  “  short-styled,”  the  column  formed  by  the  united  styles,  and 
the  short  stigmas,  together  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
pistil  in  the  other  and  “long-styled”  form.  A  more  important 
distinction  is,  that  the  five  stigmas  in  the  short-styled  form  diverge 
greatly  from  each  other  and  pass  out  between  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens,  and  thus  lie  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  In  the 
long-styled  form  the  elongated  stigmas  stand  nearly  upright,  and 
alternate  with  the  anthers.  In  this  latter  form  the  length  of  the 
stigmas  varies  considerably,  their  upper  extremities  projecting 
even  a  little  above  the  anthers,  or  reaching  up  only  to  about  their 
middle.  Nevertheless  there  is  never  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  the  two  forms ;  for,  besides  the  difference 
in  divergence,  the  stigmas  of  the  short-styled  form  never  reach 
even  to  the  bases  of  the  anthers.  In  the  short-styled,  the  papillae 
on  the  stigmatic  surfaces  are  shorter,  darker-coloured,  and  more 
crowded  together  than  in  the  long-styled  form  :  but  these  differ¬ 
ences  seem  due  merely  to  the  shortening  of  the  stigma  ;  for  in  the 
varieties  of  the  long-styled  form  with  shorter  stigmas,  the  papilla) 
are  more  crowded  and  darker-coloured  than  in  those  with  the 
longer  stigmas.  Considering  the  slight  and  variable  differences 
between  the  two  forms  of  this  Linum ,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 

In  1861  I  had  eleven  plants  growing  in  my  garden,  eight  of 
which  were  long-styled,  and  only  three  short-styled.  Two  very 
fine  long-styled  plants  grew  in  a  bed  a  hundred  yards  off,  and 
separated  from  the  others  by  a  screen  of  evergreens.  I  marked 
twelve  flowers,  and  put  on  their  stigmas  a  little  pollen  from  the 
short-styled  plants.  The  pollen  of  the  two  forms  is,  as  stated, 
identical  in  appearance;  the  stigmas  of  the  long-styled  flowers 
were  already  thickly  covered  with  their  own  pollen — so  thickly 
that  I  could  not  find  one  bare  stigma ;  and  it  was  late  in  the 
season,  namely,  September  15th.  Altogether,  to  expect  any  result 
from  this  trial  seemed  almost  childish.  Prom  my  experiments, 
however,  on  Primula,  which  have  been  laid  before  this  Society 
0  J ournal,’  vol.  vi.  p.  77),  I  had  faith,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  trial,  but  certainly  I  did  not  anticipate  the  full  result.  The 
germens  of  these  twelve  flowers  all  swelled,  and  ultimately  six  fine 
capsules  (the  seed  of  which  germinated  this  year)  and  two  poor 
capsules  were  produced ;  only  four  capsules  shanked  off.  These 
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two  plants  produced,  before  and  after  and  at  tbe  time  of  the  trial, 
a  vast  number  of  flowers,  but  the  germens  of  not  even  one  swelled. 
All  these  flowers,  though  their  stigmas  were  so  densely  covered 
with  their  own  pollen,  were  absolutely  barren. 

The  nine  other  plants,  six  long-styled  and  three  short-styled, 
grew  in  the  beds  of  the  same  flower-garden.  Tour  of  the  long- 
styled  produced  no  seed-capsules  ;  one  produced  two  ;  but  the  re¬ 
maining  long-styled  plant  grew  so  close  to  a  short-styled  plant 
that  their  branches  touched,  and  this  produced  twelve  capsules, 
but  they  were  poor.  The  case  was  different  with  the  short-styled 
plants.  The  plant  which  grew  in  juxtaposition  with  the  long- 
styled  plant  produced  ninety-four  imperfectly  fertilized  capsules 
containing  a  multitude  of  bad  seeds,  with  a  moderate  number  of 
good  seeds.  The  two  other  short-styled  plants  grew  in  a  single 
clump,  and  were  very  small,  being  partly  smothered  by  other 
plants ;  they  did  not  stand  very  close  to  any  long-styled  plants, 
yet  they  yielded  together  nineteen  capsules.  These  facts  seem  to 
show  that  the  short-styled  plants  are  far  more  fertile  with  their 
own  pollen  than  the  long-styled.  We  shall  immediately  see  that 
this  is  the  case  in  a  slight  degree.  But  I  suspect  that  in  this 
instance  the  difference  in  fertility  between  the  two  forms  was  in 
part  due  to  a  distinct  cause.  I  repeatedly  watched  the  flowers, 
and  only  once  saw  a  humble-bee  momentarily  alight  on  one,  and 
then  fly  away,  as  if  it  were  not  to  its  taste.  If  bees  had  visited 
the  several  plants,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  four  long- 
styled  plants  which  did  not  produce  a  single  capsule  would  have 
borne  an  abundance.  But  several  times  I  saw  small  diptera  suck¬ 
ing  the  flowers  ;  and  these  insects,  though  not  visiting  the  flowers 
with  anything  like  the  regularity  of  bees,  would  carry  a  little 
pollen  from  one  form  to  the  other,  especially  when  growing  close 
together;  and  the  stigmas  of  the  short-styled  plants,  diverging 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  would  be  more  likely  than  the  up¬ 
right  stigmas  of  the  long- styled  to  receive  a  small  quantity  of 
pollen  when  brought  by  small  insects.  From  the  much  greater 
number  of  long-styled  than  of  short-styled  flowers  in  the  garden, 
evidently  the  short-styled  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  some 
pollen  from  the  long-styled,  than  the  long-styled  from  the  short- 
styled. 

In  1862  I  raised  thirty-four  plants  of  this  Linum  in  a  hotbed  ; 
and  these  consisted  of  seventeen  long- styled  and  seventeen  short- 
styled  forms.  Seed  sown  later  in  the  flower-garden  yielded  seven¬ 
teen  long-styled  and  twelve  short-styled  forms.  These  facts  justify 
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the  statement  that  the  two  forms  are  produced  in  about  equal 
numbers.  The  first  thirty-four  plants  were  kept  under  a  net 
which  excluded  insects.  I  fertilized  heteromorphically  fourteen 
long-styled  flowers  with  pollen  from  the  short-styled,  and  got 
eleven  fine  seed-capsules ;  these  contained  on  an  average  8*6  seeds 
per  capsule,  but  only  5 ’6  were  apparently  good.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  ten  seeds  is  the  maximum  possible  production  for  a 
capsule,  and  that  our  climate  cannot  be  very  favourable  to  this 
North- African  plant.  On  three  occasions  I  fertilized  homomor- 
phically  the  stigmas  of  altogether  nearly  a  hundred  flowers  (but 
did  not  separately  mark  them)  with  their  own  pollen,  but  taken 
from  separate  plants,  so  as  to  prevent  any  possible  ill  effects 
from  close  interbreeding ;  and  many  other  flowers  were  produced, 
which,  as  before  stated,  would  get  plenty  of  their  own  individual 
pollen ;  yet  from  all  these  flowers,  borne  by  the  seventeen  long- 
styled  plants,  only  three  capsules  were  produced ;  one  of  these  in¬ 
cluded  no  seed,  and  the  other  two  together  gave  only  five  good 
seeds.  Nor  do  I  feel  at  all  sure  that  this  miserable  product  of  the 
two  half-fertile  capsules  from  the  seventeen  plants,  each  of  which 
must  have  produced  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  flowers,  is  really  the  re¬ 
sult  of  their  fertilization  by  their  own  pollen ;  for  I  made  a  great 
mistake  in  keeping  the  two  forms  under  the  same  net,  with  their 
branches  often  interlocking,  and  it  is  surprising  that  a  greater 
number  of  flowers  were  not  accidentally  fertilized. 

Of  the  short-styled  flowers  I  fertilized  heteromorphically  twelve 
with  the  pollen  of  the  long-styled  (and  to  make  sure  of  the  result 
I  previously  castrated  the  majority),  and  obtained  seven  fine  seed- 
capsules.  These  included  an  average  of  7‘6  seeds,  but  of  apparently 
good  seed  only  A3  per  capsule.  At  three  separate  times  I  ferti¬ 
lized  homomorphically  nearly  a  hundred  flowers  with  their  own- 
form  pollen,  taken  from  separate  plants ;  and  numerous  other 
flowers  were  produced,  many  of  which  must  have  received  their 
own  pollen.  From  all  these  flowers  borne  on  the  seventeen  plants, 
only  fifteen  capsules  were  produced,  of  which  only  eleven  con¬ 
tained  any  good  seed,  on  an  average  4-2  per  capsule.  As  remarked 
in  the  case  of  the  long-stjded  plants,  some  even  of  these  capsules 
were  perhaps  the  product  of  a  little  pollen  accidentally  fallen 
from  the  flowers  of  the  other  form.  Nevertheless  the  short- 
styled  plants  seem  to  be  slightly  more  fertile  with  their  own 
pollen,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  capsules  to  three,  than  the 
long-styled:  the  real  proportional  excess  in  fertility  is  probably 
a  little  greater,  as  the  short-styled  flowers,  when  not  disturbed,  do 
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not  so  surely  receive  their  own  pollen  as  do  the  long-styled.  The 
greater  self-fertility  of  the  short-styled  flowers  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  also  shown  by  the  plants  left  to  themselves,  and  but  sparingly 
visited  by  insects,  in  the  flower-garden  in  1861,  and  likewise  by 
those  raised  in  1862. 

The  absolute  sterility  (judging  from  the  experiments  of  1861, 
and  which  is  hardly  contradicted  by  those  of  1862)  of  the  long- 
styled  plants  with  their  own-form  pollen  led  me  to  examine  into 
its  apparent  cause ;  and  the  result  is  so  curious  that  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  give  most  of  the  experiments  in  detail.  These  ex¬ 
periments  were  tried  on  fresh  plants,  grown  in  pots  and  brought 
successively  into  the  house. 

First.  I  placed  pollen  from  a  short-styled  flower  on  the 
five  stigmas  of  a  long-styled  plant,  and  after  thirty  hours  found 
them  deeply  penetrated  by  a  multitude  of  pollen-tubes,  far  too 
numerous  to  be  counted  ;  the  stigmas  had  become  discoloured  and 
twisted.  I  repeated  this  experiment  on  another  flower,  and  in  18 
hours  found  the  stigmas  penetrated  by  a  multitude  of  long  pollen- 
tubes.  All  this  is  what  might  have  been  expected,  as  this  is  a  fertile 
or  heteromorphic  union.  I  likewise  tried  the  converse  experiment, 
and  placed  pollen  from  a  long-styled  flower  on  the  stigmas  of  a 
short-styled  flower,  and  in  24  hours  found  the  stigmas  discoloured, 
twisted,  and  penetrated  by  numerous  pollen-tubes  ;  and  this,  again, 
is  what  might  have  been  expected,  as  this  is  a  fertile  or  hetero¬ 
morphic  union. 

Secondly.  I  placed  pollen  of  a  long-styled  flower  on  all  five 
stigmas  of  a  long-styled  flower  on  a  separate  plant :  after  19  hours 
I  rigorously  dissected  the  stigmas,  and  found  only  a  single  pollen- 
grain  which  had  emitted  a  very  short  tube.  To  make  sure  that 
the  pollen  was  good,  I  took  in  this  case,  and  in  most  other  cases, 
pollen  either  from  actually  the  same  anther  or  from  the  same 
flower,  and  proved  it  to  be  good  by  placing  it  on  the  stigma  of  a 
short-styled  plant,  and  seeing  numerous  pollen-tubes  emitted. 

Thirdly.  Repeated  last  experiment,  and  placed  own-form  pollen 
on  all  five  stigmas  of  a  long-styled  flower  ;  and,  after  19J  hours, 
not  one  single  grain  had  emitted  its  tube. 

Fourthly.  Repeated  the  experiment,  with  the  same  result  after 
24  hours. 

Fifthly.  Repeated  last  experiment,  and,  after  leaving  pollen  on 
for  19  hours,  put  an  additional  quantity  of  own-form  pollen  on 
all  five  stigmas.  After  an  interval  of  exactly  three  whole  days, 
I  rigorously  examined  the  stigmas,  which,  instead  of  being  dis- 
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coloured  and  twisted,  were  straight  and  fresh-coloured ;  and  only 
one  grain  had  emitted  quite  a  short  tube,  which  could  he  drawn 
out  of  the  stigmatic  tissue  without  being  ruptured. 

The  following  experiments  are  more  striking  : — 

Sixthly.  I  placed  own-form  pollen  on  three  of  the  stigmas  of  a 
long-styled  flower,  and  pollen  from  a  short-styled  flower  on  the 
other  two  stigmas.  After  22  hours  these  two  stigmas  were  dis¬ 
coloured,  and  slightly  twisted,  and  penetrated  by  the  tubes  of 
numerous  pollen-grains :  the  other  three  stigmas,  covered  with 
their  own-form  pollen,  were  fresh,  and  all  the  pollen-grains  were 
loose  ;  hut  I  did  not  dissect  the  whole  stigma  rigorously. 

Seventhly.  Experiment  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  result. 

Eighthly.  Experiment  repeated,  but  the  stigmas  were  carefully 
examined  after  an  interval  of  only  5|-  hours.  The  two  stigmas  with 
pollen  from  a  short-styled  flower  were  penetrated  by  innumerable 
tubes ;  hut  these  were  as  yet  short,  and  the  stigmas  themselves 
were  not  at  all  discoloured.  The  three  stigmas  covered  with  their 
own-form  pollen  were  not  penetrated  by  a  single  pollen-tube. 

Ninthly.  Put  pollen  of  short-styled  on  one  stigma,  and  own- 
form  pollen  on  the  other  four  stigmas  ;  after  24  ho.urs,  found  the  one 
stigma  somewhat  discoloured,  and  twisted,  and  penetrated  by  many 
long  tubes  :  the  other  four  stigmas  were  quite  straight  and  fresh  ; 
but  on  dissecting  their  whole  lengths  I  found  that  three  pollen- 
grains  had  protruded  quite  short  tubes  into  the  tissue. 

Tenthly.  Repeated  the  experiment,  with  the  same  result  after  24 
hours,  excepting  that  only  two  own-form  grains  had  penetrated  the 
stigmatic  tissue  with  their  tubes,  to  a  very  short  depth :  the  one 
stigma,  which  was  deeply  penetrated  by  a  multitude  of  tubes  from 
the  short-styled  pollen,  presented  a  conspicuous  difference  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  other  four  straight  and  bright  pink  stigmas,  in 
being  much  curled,  half-shrivelled,  and  discoloured. 

I  could  add  a  few  other  experiments ;  but  those  now  given  amply 
suffice  to  show  that  the  pollen-grains  of  a  short-styled  flower  placed 
on  the  stigmas  of  a  long-styled  flower  emit  a  multitude  of  tubes 
after  an  interval  of  from  five  to  six  hours,  and  penetrate  the  tissue 
ultimately  to  a  great  depth,  and  that  after  twenty-four  hours  the 
stigmas  thus  penetrated  change  colour,  become  twisted,  and  appear 
half-withered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pollen-grains  of  the  long- 
styled  flowers  placed  on  their  own  stigmas,  after  an  interval  of  a 
day,  or  even  three  days,  do  not  emit  their  tubes,  or  at  most  only 
three  or  four  grains  out  of  a  multitude  emit  their  tubes  ;  and  these 
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apparently  never  penetrate  the  stigmatic  tissue  deeply,  and  the 
stigmas  themselves  do  not  become  discoloured  and  twisted. 

This  seems  to  me  a  remarkable  physiological  fact.  The  pollen- 
grains  of  the  two  forms  are  un distinguishable  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  ;  the  stigmas  differ  only  in  length,  degree  of  divergence,  and 
in  the  size,  shade  of  colour,  and  approximation  of  their  papilla©,  these 
latter  differences  being  variable  and  apparently  simply  due  to  the 
elongation  of  the  stigma.  Yet  we  plainly  see  that  the  two  pollens 
and  the  two  stigmas  are  widely  dissimilar  in  action — the  stigmas  of 
each  form  being  almost  powerless  on  their  own  pollen,  but  causing* 
through  some  mysterious  influence,  by  simple  contact  (for  I  could 
detect  no  viscid  secretion),  the  pollen-grains  of  the  opposite  form 
to  protrude  their  tubes.  It  may  be  said  that  the  two  pollens  and 
the  two  stigmas  by  some  means  mutually  recognize  each  other* 
Taking  fertility  as  the  criterion  of  distinctness,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  the  pollen  of  the  long-styled  Linum  grandijlorum 
(and  conversely  of  the  other  form)  has  been  differentiated,  with 
respect  to  the  stigmas  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  same  form,  to  a 
degree  corresponding  with  that  of  distinct  species  of  the  same 
genus,  or  even  of  species  of  distinct  genera. 

Linum  perenne. — The  dimorphism  is  here  more  conspicuous,  and 
has  been  noticed  by  several  authors.  In  the  long-styled  form  the 
pistil  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  short-styled  ;  in  the  latter  the 
stigmas  are  smaller  and,  diverging  more,  pass  out  between  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  stamens.  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  stigmatic  papilla© ;  in  the  long-styled  form  alone  the  stigmatic 
surfaces  turn  round  so  as  to  face  the  circumference  of  the  flower : 
but  to  this  point  we  shall  presently  return.  Differently  from  what 
occurs  in  L.  grandijlorum ,  the  long-styled  flowers  have  stamens 
hardly  more  than  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  short-styled.  The 
size  of  the  pollen-grains  is  rather  variable  ;  after  some  doubt,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  uniform  difference  between 
the  pollen  of  the  two  forms.  The  long  stamens  in  the  short-styled 
form  project  to  some  height  above  the  corolla,  and,  apparently  from 
exposure  to  the  light,  the  filaments  are  coloured  blue.  These  longer 
stamens  correspond  in  height  with  the  lower  part  of  the  stigmas 
of  the  long-styled  flowers  ;  and  the  shorter  stamens  of  the  latter 
form  correspond  in  the  same  manner  in  height  with  the  shorter 
stigmas  of  the  short-styled  flowers. 

I  raised  from  seed  twenty-six  plants,  which  proved  to  be  twelve 
long-styled  and  fourteen  short-styled.  They  flowered  well,  but 
were  not  large  plants.  As  I  did  not  expect  them  to  flower  so 
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soon,  I  did  not  transplant  them,  and  they  unfortunately  grew  with 
their  branches  closely  interlocked.  All  the  plants  were  covered 
by  a  net,  excepting  one  of  each  form.  First,  of  the  long-styled 
flowers,  twelve  were  homomorphically  fertilized  by  their  own-form 
pollen,  taken  in  every  case  from  a  separate  plant ;  and  not  one 
flower  set  a  seed-capsule  :  twelve  other  flowers  were  heteromor- 
phicafly  fertilized  by  pollen  from  short-styled  flowers ;  and  they  set 
nine  pods,  each  including  on  an  average  seven  good  seeds  :  as 
before,  ten  seeds  is  the  maximum  possible  production.  Secondly, 
of  the  short-styled  flowers,  twelve  were  homomorphically  fertilized 
by  own-form  pollen,  and  they  yielded  one  capsule,  including  only 
three  good  seeds ;  twelve  other  flowers  were  heteromorphically 
fertilized  by  pollen  of  long-styled  flowers,  and  these  produced  nine 
capsules,  but  one  was  bad ;  the  eight  good  capsules  contained  on 
an  average  exactly  eight  good  seeds  each. 

The  many  flowers  on  the  eleven  long-styled  plants  under  the 
net,  which  were  not  fertilized,  produced  only  three  capsules 
(including  8,  4,  and  1  good  seeds)  ;  whether,  owing  to  the  inter¬ 
locking  of  the  branches,  these  accidentally  received  pollen  from 
the  other  form,  I  will  not  pretend  to  conjecture.  The  single  long- 
styled  plant  which  was  uncovered,  and  grew  close  by  the  uncovered 
short-styled  plant,  produced  five  good  pods  ;  but  it  was  a  very  poor 
and  small  plant. 

The  flowers  borne  on  the  thirteen  short-styled  plants  under  the 
net,  which  were  not  fertilized,  produced  twelve  capsules  (containing 
5-6  seeds  on  average)  :  as  some  of  these  capsules  were  very  fine,  and 
five  were  borne  on  one  twig,  I  suspect  that  they  had  been  visited 
by  some  minute  insect  which  had  accidentally  got  under  the  net 
and  had  carried  pollen  from  the  other  form.  The  one  uncovered 
short-styled  plant  yielded  exactly  the  same  number  of  capsules, 
namely,  twelve. 

From  these  facts  we  have  some  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  L. 
grondiflorum ,  that  the  short-styled  plants  are  in  a  very  slight 
degree  more  fertile  with  their  own  pollen  than  are  the  long-styled 
plants.  And  we  have  the  clearest  evidence,  from  the  result  of  the 
forty-eight  flowers  artificially  fertilized,  that  the  stigmas  of  each 
form  require  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  corresponding  height 
produced  by  the  opposite  form. 

In  contrast  with  the  case  of  L.  grandiflorum ,  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  pollen-grains  of  both  forms  of  L.  perenne  when  placed  on 
their  own-form  stigmas,  though  not  causing  fertility,  yet  emit  their 
tubes ;  and  these  tubes  I  found,  after  an  interval  of  eighteen 
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hours,  had  penetrated  the  stigmatic  tissue,  but  to  what  depth  I 
did  not  ascertain.  In  this  case  the  inaction  of  the  pollen-grains  on 
their  own  stigmas  must  be  due  either  to  the  tubes  not  reaching 
the  ovules,  or  reaching  them  and  not  efficiently  acting  on  them. 
In  the  case  of  Lythrum  Salicaria,  which  I  hope  at  some  future 
time  to  lay  before  the  Society,  there  are  three  distinct  forms,  each 
of  which  produces  two  kinds  of  pollen  ;  but  neither  pollen,  when 
placed  on  its  own  stigma,  causes  fertility,  except  occasionally  and 
in  a  very  moderate  degree ;  yet  the  pollen-tubes  in  each  case  freely 
penetrate  the  stigmatic  tissue. 

The  plants  of  L.  perenne  and  of  L.  grandiflorum  grew,  as  stated, 
writh  their  branches  interlocked,  and  with  scores  of  flowers  of  the 
two  forms  close  together  ;  they  were  covered  by  an  open  net, 
through  which  the  wind,  when  high,  passed ;  and  such  minute  in¬ 
sects  as  Thrips  could  not,  of  course,  be  excluded ;  yet  we  have 
seen  that  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  accidental  fertilization  on 
seventeen  long-styled  plants  in  the  one  case,  and  on  eleven  plants 
in  the  other  case,  was  the  production,  in  each,  of  three  poor  cap¬ 
sules  ;  so  that  we  may  infer  that,  when  the  proper  insects  are  ex¬ 
cluded,  the  wind  does  hardly  anything  in  the  way  of  carrying 
pollen  from  plant  to  plant.  I  allude  to  this  fact  because  botanists, 
in  speaking  of  the  fertilization  of  plants  or  of  the  production  of 
hybrids,  often  refer  to  the  wind  or  to  insects  as  if  the  alternative 
were  indifferent.  This  view,  according  to  my  experience,  is  en¬ 
tirely  erroneous.  When  the  wind  is  the  agent  in  carrying  pollen, 
either  from  one  separated  sex  to  the  other,  or  from  hermaphrodite 
to  hermaphrodite  (which  latter  case  seems  to  be  almost  equally 
important  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  species,  though  occurring 
perhaps  only  at  long  intervals  of  time),  we  can  recognize  structure 
as  manifestly  adapted  to  the  action  of  the  wind  as  to  that  of 
insects  when  they  are  the  carriers.  We  see  adaptation  to  the 
wind  in  the  incoherence  of  the  pollen,  in  the  inordinate  quantity 
produced  (as  in  the  Coniferse,  Spinage,  &c.),  in  the  dangling  anthers 
well  fitted  to  shake  out  the  pollen,  in  the  absence  or  small  size  of 
the  perianth  or  in  the  protrusion  of  the  stigmas  at  the  period  of 
fertilization,  in  the  flowers  being  produced  before  they  are  hidden 
by  the  leaves,  in  the  stigmas  being  downy  or  plumose  (as  in  the 
Grraminese,  Docks,  and  other  plants)  so  as  to  secure  the  chance- 
blown  grains.  In  plants  which  are  fertilized  by  the  wind,  the 
flowers  do  not  secrete  nectar,  their  pollen  is  too  incoherent  to  be 
easily  collected  by  insects,  they  have  not  bright-coloured  corollas 
to  serve  as  guides,  and  they  are  not,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  visited 
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by  insects.  When  insects  are  the  agents  of  fertilization  (and  this 
is  incomparably  the  more  frequent  case  both  with  plants  haying 
separated  sexes  and  with  hermaphrodites),  the  wind  plays  no  part, 
but  we  see  an  endless  number  of  adaptations  to  ensure  the  safe 
transport  of  the  pollen  by  the  living  workers.  We  can  recognize 
these  adaptations  most  easily  in  irregular  flowers  ;  but  they  do  not 
the  less  occur  in  perfectly  regular  flowers,  of  which  those  of  Linum 
offer  an  instance,  as  I  will  almost  immediately  endeavour  to  show. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  rotation  of  each  separate  stigma  in 
the  long-styled  form  alone  of  Linum  per  enne.  In  the  other  species 
examined  by  me,  and  in  both  forms  when  the  species  are  dimor¬ 
phic,  the  stigmatic  surfaces  face  the  centre  of  the  flower,  and  the 
furrowed  backs  of  the  stigmas,  to  which  the  styles  are  attached,  face 
the  circumference.  This  is  the  case,  in  the  bud,  with  the  stigmas  of 
the  long-styled  flowers  of  L.perenne.  But  by  the  time  the  flower 
in  this  form  has  expanded,  the  five  stigmas,  by  the  torsion  of  that 
part  of  the  style  which  lies  beneath  the  stigma,  twist  round  and 
face  the  circumference.  I  should  state  that  the  five  stigmas  do 
not  always  perfectly  turn  round,  two  or  three  often  facing  only 
obliquely  towards  the  circumference.  My  observations  were  made 
during  October ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  earlier  in  the  season 
the  torsion  would  have  been  more  perfect ;  for  after  two  or  three 
cold  and  wet  days  the  movement  was  very  incomplete.  The  flowers 
should  be  examined  shortly  after  their  expansion  ;  for  their  dura¬ 
tion  is  brief,  and,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  the  styles  be¬ 
come  spirally  twisted  together,  and  the  original  position  of  the 
parts  is  lost. 

He  who  will  compare  the  structure  of  the  whole  flower  in  both 
forms  of  L.perenne  and  grandiflorum ,  and,  I  may  add,  of  L.flavum , 
will,  I  think,  entertain  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this  torsion 
of  the  styles  in  the  one  form  alone  of  L.  perenne ,  as  well  as  the 
meaning  of  the  divergence  of  the  stigmas  in  the  short-styled  forms 
of  all  three  species.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we  now  know, 
that  insects  should  reciprocally  carry  pollen  from  the  flowers  of 
the  one  form  to  those  of  the  other.  Insects  are  attracted  by  five 
drops  of  nectar,  secreted  exteriorly  at  the  base  of  the  stamens,  so 
that  to  reach  these  drops  they  must  insert  their  proboscides  outside 
the  ring  of  broad  filaments,  between  them  and  the  petals.  In  the 
short-styled  form  of  the  above  three  species,  the  stigmas  face  the 
axis  of  the  flower  ;  and  had  the  styles  retained  their  original  up¬ 
right  and  central  position,  not  only  would  the  stigmas  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  backs  to  insects  as  they  sucked  the  flowers,  but  they 
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would  have  been  separated  from  them  by  the  ring  of  broad  fila¬ 
ments,  and  could  never  have  been  fertilized.  As  it  is,  the  styles 
diverge  greatly  and  pass  out  between  the  filaments.  The  stigmas, 
being  short,  lie  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla ;  and  their  papillous 
faces,  after  the  divergence  of  the  styles,  being  turned  upwards  are 
necessarily  brushed  by  every  entering  insect,  and  thus  receive  the 
required  pollen. 

In  the  long- styled  form  of  L .  grandiftorwifi ,  the  parallel  anthers 
and  stigmas,  slightly  diverging  from  the  axis  of  the  flower,  project 
only  a  little  above  the  tube  of  the  somewhat  concave  corolla  ;  and 
they  stand  directly  over  the  open  space  leading  to  the  drops  ot 
nectar.  Consequently  when  insects  visit  the  flowers  of  either 
form  (for  the  stamens  in  this  species  occupy  the  same  position  in 
both  forms),  they  will  get  their  proboscides  well  dusted  with  the 
coherent  pollen.  As  soon  as  the  insect  inserts  its  proboscis  to  a 
little  depth  into  the  flower  of  the  long-styled  form,  it  will  neces¬ 
sarily  leave  pollen  on  the  faces  and  margins  of  the  long  stigmas ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  insect  inserts  its  proboscis  to  a  rather  greater 
depth  into  the  short-styled  flowers,  it  will  leave  pollen  on  their 
upturned  stigmatic  surfaces.  Thus  the  stigmas  of  both  forms 
will  indifferently  receive  the  pollen  of  both  forms  ;  but  we  know 
that  the  pollen  alone  of  the  opposite  form  will  produce  any  effect 
and  cause  fertilization. 


Long-styled  form  of  L,  perenne ,  var.  Austriacum ,  with  the  petals  and  calyx 

removed  on  the  near  side. 


In  the  case  of  h.  perenne ,  affairs  are  arranged  a  little  more  per¬ 
fectly  ;  for  the  stamens  in  the  two  forms  stand  at  different  heights, 
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and  pollen  will  adhere  to  different  parts  of  an  insect’s  body,  and 
will  generally  be  brushed  off  by  the  stigmas  of  corresponding 
height,  to  which  stigmas  each  kind  of  pollen  is  adapted.  In  this 
species,  the  corolla  is  flatter,  and  in  the  one  form  the  stigmas  and 
in  the  other  form  the  anthers  stand  at  some  height  above  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla*.  These  longer  stigmas  and  longer  stamens 
do  not  diverge  greatly ;  hence  insects,  especially  rather  small  ones, 
will  not  insert  their  proboscides  between  the  stigmas  or  between 
the  anthers,  but  will  strike  against  them,  at  nearly  right  angles, 
with  the  backs  of  their  head  or  thorax.  Now,  in  the  long-styled 
flowers  of  L.  jperenne ,  if  each  stigma  had  not  rotated  on  its  axis, 
insects  in  visiting  them  would  have  struck  their  heads  against  the 
backs  of  the  stigmas ;  as  it  is,  they  strike  against  the  papillous 
fronts  of  the  stigmas,  and,  their  heads  being  already  charged  with 
the  proper  coherent  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  corresponding 
height  borne  by  the  flowers  of  the  other  form,  fertilization  is  per¬ 
fectly  effected. 

Thus  we  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the  torsion  of  the 
styles  in  the  long-styled  flowers  alone,  as  well  as  their  divergence 
in  the  short-styled  flowers. 

One  other  point  is  worth  a  passing  notice.  In  botanical  works 
many  flowers  are  said  to  be  fertilized  in  the  bud.  This  rests 
solely,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  on  the  anthers  opening  in  the  bud  ; 
no  evidence  is  adduced  that  the  stigma  is  at  this  period  mature, 
or  that,  if  then  penetrated  by  pollen-tubes,  it  is  not  subsequently, 
after  the  expansion  of  the  flower,  acted  on  by  pollen  brought  from 
other  flowers.  In  the  case  of  Cejplialanihera  grandiflora  I  have 
shown  f  by  experiment  that  insufficient  precocious  self-fertiliza¬ 
tion,  together  with  subsequent  full  fertilization,  is  the  regular 
course  of  events.  The  belief  that  flowers  of  any  plant  are  habitu¬ 
ally  fertilized  in  the  bud,  or  are  perpetually  self-fertilized,  is  a 
most  effectual  bar  to  really  understanding  their  structure.  I  am 
far  from  wishing  to  say  that  some  flowers,  in  certain  seasons,  are 
not  fertilized  in  the  bud :  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
flowers  are  frequently  fertilized  without  expanding ;  but  my  ob¬ 
servations  lead  me  to  disbelieve  that  this  is  ever  the  invariable 

*  I  neglected  to  get  drawings  made  from  fresh  flowers  of  the  two  forms. 
Mr.  Fitch  has  made  the  above  sketch  of  a  long- styled  flower  from  dried  speci¬ 
mens  and  published  engravings  :  his  well-known  skill  ensures  accuracy  in  the 
proportional  size  of  the  parts  ;  and  I  believe  their  relative  position  is  true. 

t  Fertilization  of  Orchids,  p.  108. 
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course  with  all  the  flowers  of  any  species  whatever.  As  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove  without  troublesome  experiments  the  falsity  of  the 
belief  of  regular  fertilization  in  the  bud,  I  here  notice  this  subject. 
An  estimable  and  laborious  observer*,  resting  his  belief  on  the 
usual  kind  of  evidence,  states  that  in  L.  Austriacum  (which  is 
dimorphic  and  is  considered  by  Planchon  as  a  variety  of  L. 
perenne )  the  anthers  open  the  evening  before  the  expansion  of  the 
flowers,  and  that  the  long-styled  stigmas  are  then  almost  always 
fertilized.  He  asks  whether  this  precocious  fertilization  in  the 
several  species  of  Linum  and  in  other  plants  is  not  one  cause  of 
the  short  duration  of  their  flowers.  How  we  know  positively  that, 
so  far  from  Linum  perenne  being  fertilized  by  its  own  pollen  in 
the  bud,  its  own  pollen  is  as  powerless  on  the  stigma  as  so  much 
inorganic  dust. 

Linum  flavum. — To  recur  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  in 
the  long-styled  form  of  this  species  the  pistil  is  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  in  the  short-styled  form  ;  and  the  stigmas  are  longer  with 
the  papillae  coarser.  In  the  short- styled  form  the  stigmas  diverge 
and  pass  out  between  the  filaments.  The  stamens  in  the  two  forms 
differ  in  height,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  anthers  of  the  longer 
stamens  are  shorter  ;  so  that  in  the  short-styled  form  both  stigmas 
and  anthers  are  shorter  than  in  the  other  form.  The  pollen  of 
the  two  forms  does  not  differ.  I  have  not  been  able  to  try  any 
experiments  on  this  species  ;  but  a  careful  observer,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Crocker,  intends  proving  their  reciprocal  fertility  next  summer. 
As  this  plant  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  I  have  generally  found 
that  all  the  plants  in  the  same  garden  belong  to  the  same  form. 
On  inquiry  I  have  never  heard  of  its  seeding  in  this  country  ;  but 
to  anyone  wishing  to  raise  seedlings,  in  all  probability  the  path  is 
now  open,  namely,  by  carrying  pollen  from  one  form  to  the  other. 

I  have  now  shown  that  three  species  of  Linum  are  dimorphic, 
besides  several  races  of  L.  perenne,  esteemed  by  some  botanists  to 
be  distinct  species,  such  as  L.  montanum,  L.  Sibiricum ,  and  L.  Aus¬ 
triacum .  According  to  Vaucher  j~,  L.  Gallicum ,  L.  maritimum ,  and 
L.  strictum  are  in  the  same  manner  dimorphic,  as  likewise  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Planchon  J,  L.  salsoloides.  This  latter  botanist  is  the 
only  one  who  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject ;  and  he  acutely  asks  whether  this  dimorphism  has  not 
some  influence  on  the  manner  of  fertilization.  We  thus  know  of 

*  Etudes  sur  la  Geograph.  Bot.,  par  Prof.  H.  Lecoq,  1856,  tom.  v.  p.  325. 

f  Hist.  Physiolog.  des  Plantes  d’Europe,  1841,  tom.  i.  p.  401. 

X  Hooker’s  London  Journ.  of  Botany,  1848,  vol.  yii.  p.  174. 
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seven  dimorphic  species  of  Lintm ;  but  as  this  structure  has  been 
overlooked  in  such  common  garden-flowers  as  L.  grandiflorum  and 
L.flavum,  it  is  probably  of  frequent  occurrence. 

All  the  species,  however,  are  certainly  not  thus  characterized.  I 
have  examined  many  specimens  of  L.  catliarticum ,  and  found  in 
all  that  the  stamens  and  stigmas  were  of  nearly  equal  height  and 
the  same  in  all  the  plants.  So,  again,  I  looked,  near  Torquay,  at 
many  flowers  of  the  wild  L.  usitatissimum  or  angustifolium  (I 
know  not  which),  and  there  was  no  trace  of  dimorphism.  Again, 
I  raised  111  plants  from  seed  sent  me  from  Kew,  incorrectly 
named  L.  Austriacum ;  the  plants  were  tall  and  straight,  having  a 
rather  different  aspect  from  the  wild  species  seen  at  Torquay,  with 
extremely  fugacious  blue  flowers  :  in  all  these  plants  the  stigmas 
stood  on  a  level  with  the  anthers  or  projected  a  very  little  above 
them.  I  protected  the  flowers  from  insects  ;  but  every  one  of  the 
111  plants  produced  plenty  of  seed.  I  mention  this  fact  because  it 
had  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  a  species  might  be  dimorphic  in 
function,  though  not  in  structure. 

Lastly,  Linum  Lewisii,  which  is  ranked  by  Planchon  as  a  variety 
of  L.  perenne,  but  which,  now  that  we  know  the  meaning  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  dimorphism,  surely  deserves  specific  honours,  must  not  be 
passed  over.  According  to  Planchon*,  the  same  plant  bears  some 
flowers  with  anthers  and  stigmas  of  the  same  height,  and  others 
with  styles  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  stamens  ;  so  that  the 
same  individual  plant  is  trimorphic.  This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  a 
unique  case.  Prom  analogy  we  may  pretty  safely  predict  the 
function  of  the  three  kinds  of  flowers:  those  with  stigmas  and 
anthers  of  the  same  height  will  be  self-fertile  ;  those  with  these 
organs  of  unequal  height  will  require  reciprocal  fertilization.  A 
plant  of  L.  grandiflorum  or  of  the  other  dimorphic  species,  grow¬ 
ing  by  itself,  could  no  more  perpetuate  its  race  than  could  one 
sex  of  a  dioecious  plant,  nor  could  any  number  of  plants  without 
the  aid  of  insects.  A  single  plant  of  Linum  Lewisii ,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  probability  could  propagate  itself,  even  if  no  insects 
were  present,  as  probably  sometimes  occurs  in  its  Arctic  home. 
If  insects  visited  the  plant,  the  flowers  which  were  dimorphic 
would  be  fertile  one  with  another  or  with  those  on  any  neighbour¬ 
ing  plant.  Thus  the  plant  would  receive  the  advantage  of  a  cross. 

*  Hooker’s  London  Journ.  of  Botany,  1848,  vol.  vii.  p.  175.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  allied  genus  Hugonia  is  dimorphic ;  for  (p.  525)  one  species  is 
described  “  staminibus  exsertis  ;  ”  another  has  “  stamina  5,  majora,  stylos  longe 
superantia  ;  ”  and  another  is  furnished  “  stylis  staminibus  longioribus.” 
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That  this  is  an  advantage,  and  is  one  great  end  gained  by  reciprocal 
dimorphism,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt.  That  in  some  cases  this 
dimorphism  may  be  a  step  towards  a  complete  separation  of  the 
sexes,  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  good  reasons  could  be  assigned 
to  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  reciprocal 
dimorphism  and  a  tendency  to  dioecious  structure.  Although  good 
is  gained  by  the  inevitable  crossing  of  the  dimorphic  flowers,  yet 
numerous  other  analogous  facts  lead  me  to  conclude  that  some 
other  quite  unknown  law  of  nature  is  here  dimly  indicated  to  us. 


On  the  Form  of  the  Vascular  Fasciculi  in  certain  British  Ferns. 

By  Arthur  H.  Church,  B.A.  Oxon.  Communicated  by 
W.  Francis,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S. 

[Read  Dee.  18,  1862.] 

The  distribution  of  the  vascular  tissues  in  the  stem  and  stipes  of 
the  British  species  of  Ferns  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  in¬ 
teresting  and  accurate  study  by  Dr.  Ogilvie*.  His  papers  are  to 
be  found  in  the  ‘  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  ’  for 
December  1859  and  November  1860.  My  own  long-continued 
examination  of  the  living  plants  has  not  enabled  me  to  detect  any 
but  the  most  trivial  mistakes  in  these  full  and  admirable  memoirs. 
I  have  therefore  only  to  propose  a  few  slight  alterations  in  Dr. 
Ogilvie’s  conclusions,  and  to  make  one  or  two  additional  remarks 
on  certain  species  and  varieties  which  he  omits  to  notice.  The 
present  communication  may  be  deemed  the  first  instalment  of 
such  supplementary  observations.  I  may  also  here  state  that  I 

*  The  following  list  of  papers  includes  nearly  all  those  in  which  the  vascular 
tissues  of  Ferns  have  been  discussed  : — 

Presl.  Tentamen  Pteridographiee.  Prageo :  1836. 

Fee.  Die  Gefassbiindel  im  Stipes  der  Fame.  Pragae  :  1847. 

Ogilvie,  Dr.  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1859  and  1860. 

Duval-Jouve,  J.  Etudes  sur  le  Petiole  des  Foug5res.  In  Billot’s  Archives 
de  la  Flore  de  France ;  pp.  57  &  149. 

King.  On  Sigillaria.  Edinburgh  Phil.  Trans.  1844. 

Leighton,  Rev.  W.  A.  Hints  on  a  new  character  in  Ferns.  Phyt.  n.  s.  i. 
p.  256. 

Moore,  T.  The  Vascular  Bundles  of  the  Stipes  of  Ferns.  Phyt.  n.  s.  i.  p.  378. 

Reichardt,  H.  W.  Ueber  der  G-efassbiindel  Vertlieilung  im  Stamme  und 
Stipes  der  Fame.  Denkschriften  der  Kaiserliclien  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  xviiter  Band.  Wien  :  1859. 
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can  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  Duval-Jouve’s  figures  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  species  found  in  Britain. 

To  discuss  the  difficult  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  these 
plants  is  beside  my  purpose ;  I  shall  therefore  do  no  more  than 
designate  each  form  named  by  two  or  three  of  its  best-known 
synonyms.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  that  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  as  the  present,  as  possibly  affording  criteria  of  generic  if 
not  of  specific  difference,  cannot  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  may 
ultimately  aid  us  in  arriving  at  a  more  consistent  classification 
for  the  Eilices. 

The  genera  Folystiehum  and  Lastrea  as  understood  by  Moore 
and  many  other  authors  are  respectively  coextensive  (so  far  as 
our  native  ferns  are  concerned)  with  the  genera  Aspidium  and, 
Neplirodium  adopted  by  Hooker  in  his ‘British  Ferns  ’  (1862). 
I  have  examined  transverse  sections  of  the  stipes  of  all  the  gene¬ 
rally  received  species  and  many  of  the  varieties  included  under 
these  generic  appellations,  and  in  two  species  only  did  I  find  any 
material  departure  from  that  one  particular  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  fasciculi  which  is  disclosed  by  a  transverse  stipital  section 
of  such  a  form  as  Moore’s  Lastrea  Filix-mas  or  Folystiehum  Lon- 
chitis.  In  Nephr odium  Filix-mas ,  N  rigidum ,  N  cristatum,  N 
spinulosum  a.  bipinnatum,  (3.  dilatatum ,  y.  cemulv/m ,  c.  dumetorum , 
Aspidium  aculeatum  a.  lob  alum,  (3.  intermedium ,  y.  angulare  of 
Hooker,  and  also  in  the  forms  LopJiodium  glandudosum ,  L.  uligi- 
nosum ,  L.  nanum ,  and  L.  collinum  of  Newman,  the  same  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  vascular  tissue  occurs.  The  two  notable  exceptions  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded  are  found  in  Nephrodium  Thelypteris 
and  JSf.  Oreopteris  of  Hooker,  identical  with  the  Lastrea  Thely- 
pteris  and  L.  montana  of  Moore  and  the  Hemestheum  Thelypteris 
and  Lastrea  ( Hemestheum )  montana  of  Newman.  In  fig.  1  the 
prevalent  arrangement  is  shown ;  in  fig.  2  that  which  occurs  in 
the  mountain  fern ;  while  fig.  3  represents  that  of  the  marsh  fern, 
which  I  will  now  more  particularly  describe.  In  all  cases  the 
sections  noticed  are  those  of  the  stipes,  not  of  the  stem ;  and  I 
have  freely  availed  myself  of  the  use  of  a  very  weak  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  in  order  that  the  tracts  containing  tannin 
might  be  distinctly  marked  out. 

Nephr  odium  Thelypteris ,  Hooker. 

Hemestheum  Thelypteris ,  Newman. 

Lastrea  Thelypteris ,  Moore. 

The  present  plant  is  not  only  closely  connected  in  many  of  its 
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external  characteristics  with  JV.  Oreopteris,  but  also  greatly  re¬ 
sembles  that  species  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
bundles  of  its  stipes.  For  instance,  in  a  fertile  frond,  26  inches 
long,  which  I  examined,  where  the  stipes  measured  12  inches, 
though  the  vascular  tract  could  be  clearly  traced  sending  a  branch 
of  a  greenish  tint  into  each  pinna,  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
prolongation  of  the  dark  sheath  so  conspicuous  in  each  vascular 
bundle  of  the  stipes  in  this  fern,  and  which  is  an  almost  invariable 
element  in  the  other  British  Neplirodia  (. Lcistrece ).  Now  the 
dark  sheath  is  not  partially  only,  but  entirely  wanting  in  N.  Oreo¬ 
pteris.  Figs.  4  a,  4  b,  4  c,  and  4  d  represent  transverse  stipital 
sections  made  respectively  at  the  junction  of  stem  and  stipes,  and 
at  3,  6,  and  9  inches  above  that  point ;  figs.  4  e  and  4<f  similar 
sections  at  further  intervals  of  1^-  inch.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  two  large  oval  vascular  bundles  have  coalesced  at  10|  inches 
from  the  origin  of  the  stipes,  and  1^  inch  below  the  first  pair  of 
pinnae.  At  and  near  the  origin  of  the  stipes  its  cortical  layer  is 
thick,  dense,  and  dark,  as  shown  in  4  a.  Above,  as  the  dark  sheaths 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  more  marked,  and  their  constituent 
cells  more  lignified  by  secondary  deposits,  so  the  cortical  layer 
becomes  paler  and  thinner :  this  observation  has  been  made  fre¬ 
quently  with  reference  to  other  species  of  ferns.  In  figs.  1,  2, 
&  3,  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scalari- 
form  ducts  in  the  midst  of  the  smaller  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  is  noticeable.  These  spiral-fibrous  or,  rather,  scalariform 
ducts  are  arranged  for  the  most  part,  both  in  Nephrodium  Thely- 
pteris  and  in  the  closely  allied  species  JV.  Oreopteris ,  in  the  form  of 
the  Greek  letter  2, — the  more  usual  form  being  that  shown  in 
fig.  1,  which  is,  with  slight  variations,  common  to  all  the  other 
British  Nephrodia  and  Aspidia #.  Here,  all  the  larger  cells  of  the 
two  main  fasciculi f  near  the  axis  of  the  stem  are  grouped  together 

*  In  the  genus  Lastrea ,  L.  recurva  (Foenisecii) ,  with  its  very  compound 
fronds  of  almost  deltoid  outline,  its  dart  ramenta,  and  the  trilobed  outline  dis¬ 
played  by  a  transverse  section  of  its  stipes,  passes,  by  nearly  insensible  grada¬ 
tions,  through  Lastrea  dilatata  and  its  slightly  divergent  varieties, — through 
Mr.  Westeombe’s  new  form  L.  Scotica, — through  the  forms  L.  glandulosa ,  L. 
sjpinulosa ,  and  L.  uliginosa ,  to  L.  cristata  with  its  simpler  narrow  fronds,  its 
pale  concolorous  ramenta,  and  its  quadrangular  section, — the  disposition  of  the 
vascular  fasciculi  remaining  nevertheless  nearly  identical  in  the  whole  series. 

t  In  the  British  Lastreas,  &c.  (excepting,  of  course,  L.  Oreopteris  and  L. 
Thelgpteris) ,  the  number  of  the  fasciculi,  though  never  less  than  three,  is  by  no 
means  a  constant  character,  sometimes  as  many  as  eleven  or  thirteen  being  found 
in  a  large  and  vigorous  frond.  Frequent  branching  and  anastomosing  of  the 
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in  an  irregular  oval  or  pear-shaped  figure,  from  one  extremity  of 
which  an  incurved  prolongation  proceedsf .  The  thickened  cells  of 
the  cortical  layer  and  of  the  dark  sheath  are  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  far  less  in  transverse  diameter  than  the  general  parenchyma 
of  the  stem.  They  are  alike  stained  black  when  moistened  with 
perchloride  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  tannin. 


Fig.  1. 


x  5. 

Transverse  section  of  one 
of  the  two  larger  vas¬ 
cular  fasciculi  of  the 
stipes  of  Nephrodium 
Filix-mas  (var.  Bor- 
reri) . 


Fig.  2. 


X  5. 

Transverse  section  of  one 
of  the  two  fasciculi  of 
the  stipes  of  N.  The - 
lypteris. 


Fig.  3. 


Transverse  section  of  one 
of  the  two  fasciculi  of 
the  stipes  of  N.  Oreo - 
pteris. 


The  perchloride  of  iron,  as  a  general  rule,  darkens  the  cortical 
layers  and  the  immediate  envelope  of  the  central  scalariform 
vessels. 

Fig.  4. 


a,  x  5.  b,  X  5.  c,  X  5.  d,  X  5.  e,  X  5.  /,  X  5. 


Nephrodium  Oreopteris ,  Hooker. 

Hemestheum  montanum ,  Newman. 

Lastrea  Oreopteris ,  Moore. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  states  that  N.  Oreopteris  has  two  vascular  bundles 
in  its  stipes,  and  that  there  is  a  tract  of  dark  tissue  upon  that 
aspect  of  each  bundle  which  looks  towards  the  axis  of  the  stipes. 
I  have  dissected  numerous  large  and  mature  specimens  of  this 
fern,  but  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a  trace  of  dark  tissue 

bundles  in  a  stipes  occurs,  so  that  a  section  of  a  stipes  may  disclose  more  bun¬ 
dles  at  some  part  of  its  upper  extremity  than  at  its  base,  and  vice  versa.  In 
Lastrea  dilatata  ( Lophodium  multifiorum ,  Newm.)  and  its  nearest  allies,  the 
irregularities  in  this  respect  are  more  pronounced  than  in  L.  cristata  ( Loph . 
callipteris) . 

f  Throughout  the  figures  in  the  present  paper  an  asterisk  indicates  the  axis 
of  the  stem ;  while  the  letters  x,  y,  z  refer  to  the  dark  sheath,  to  the  small 
cells,  and  to  the  large  scalariform  vessels  of  the  vascular  bundles,  respectively  : 
the  cortex,  if  given,  is  marked  w. 
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in  the  interior  of  the  stipes,  though  its  strong  cortical  layer  is 
thick  and  deeply  coloured.  The  vascular  bundles  also  differ  in 
form,  very  strikingly  from  those  of  allied  species  (excepting  JV. 
Thelypteris) .  Tigs.  5  a,  5  b,  and  5  c  represent  stipital  sections  made 
respectively  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  stipes,  at  midway 
between  that  point  and  the  origin  of  the  first  pair  of  pinnae,  and 
at  a  short  distance  below  the  first  pair.  The  central  portion  of 
each  fasciculus  has  a  form  still  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
Greek  2  than  does  the  corresponding  part  in  JV.  Thelypteris ;  it 
is  conspicuous  from  its  whiteness,  and  consists  mainly  of  large 
scalariform  ducts.  Tig.  5  d  shows  the  approach  of  the  bundles 
above  the  origin  of  the  second  pair  of  pinnae,  while  5  e  shows  their 
junction  after  the  seventh  pair.  The  appearance  of  the  rachis 
after  the  twelfth  pair  is  given  in  fig.  5  h ;  a  leafy  wing  to  the 
rachis  originates  after  the  sixteenth  pair  of  pinnae,  and  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  fig.  5  i.  Tigs.  5f  and  5  g  illustrate  the  origin  t  and  form 
of  the  vascular  bundle  proceeding  to  the  eighth  pinna.  This  partial 
bundle  originates  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  partial  bundle 
in  Osmunda  regalis  described  (for  the  sake  of  elucidating  this  point) 
further  on. 

Fig.  5. 


a,  X  3.  b,  X  3.  c,  X  3.  d,  x  3. 


* 


e,  X  3.  h,  X  3.  i,  X  3.  f  X  3.  g ,  X  3. 


Osmunda  regalis. 

The  disposition  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the  stipes  of  0.  regalis 
is  remarkably  different  from  that  of  the  other  ferns  which  I  have 
described.  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  account  is  accurate  in  the  main.  I  will 
therefore  here  merely  direct  attention  to  a  series  of  diagrams  illus¬ 
trating  the  structure  of  the  stipes,  &c.  at  different  points.  Tig.  6  a 
shows  the  stipes,  of  the  natural  size,  at  its  insertion  into  the  stem, 
and  discloses  on  the  exterior  two  wings  of  soft  white  cellular  tissue, 

t  The  term  ‘  origin  ’  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
vascular  cord  at  different  parts  of  the  stem  at  the  same  time — to  its  condition 
in  space,  not  to  its  development  in  time. 
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the  cortical  layer,  and  the  interior  parenchymatous  tract  in  which 
the  vascular  bundle  lies.  This  bundle  has  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
each  end  of  the  crescent  being  a  volute.  On  the  convex  side  of 
the  crescentic  fasciculus,  and  away  from  the  axis  of  the  stem,  a  few 
small  dark  tracts  may  be  observed,  and  occasionally  two  or  three 
others  may  be  detected  on  those  aspects  of  the  volutes  which  most 
nearly  approach.  [Dr.  Ogilvie  finds  the  dark  tracts  on  the  con¬ 
cave  aspect  of  the  fasciculus  :  I  have  never  observed  this.]  These 
dark  tissues  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  true  woody  fibre. 
Digs.  6  b,  6  c,  6  d,  6  e,  Qf  6 g  are  diagrams  intended  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  vascular  bundle  which  branches  off  to  the  first  pinna. 
ISTot  only  do  the  various  foreign  forms  of  this  plant  exhibit  the 
same  disposition  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  the  stipes,  but  an  iden¬ 
tical  arrangement  in  species  of  Osmunda  generally  thought  to  be 
distinct,  such  as  0.  Claytoniana. 


Fig.  6. 


Todea ,  the  other  genus  of  Osmundacese,  ought  to  show  some  ana¬ 
logy  in  the  form  of  its  vascular  bundles  with  that  of  Osmunda.  A 

transverse  section  of  a  young  frond  of  T.  Africana 
(fig.  7)  disclosed  a  row  of  scalariform  vessels  ar¬ 
ranged  as  a  crescent,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Osmunda  reyalis,  but  simpler.  As  in  0.  reyalis, 
the  fascicle  had  no  dark  sheath,  but  a  few  black 
fusiform  woody  fibres  interspersed  sparingly  in 
the  simple  parenchyma  of  the  base  of  the  stipes  :  a  white,  soft  and 
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fibrous  wing  on  either  side  of  the  base  of  the  rachis  is  another  point 
of  resemblance  to  Osmunda. 

Gymnocarpium  Pheyopteris,  Newman. 

Polyp  odium  PJiegopteris,  Hooker,  Moore. 

Two  vascular  bundles*  with  dark  sheaths 
traverse  the  stipes,  in  the  foci  of  whose  ellipse 
they  are  situate.  As  the  first  pair  of  pinnae 
do  not  originate  exactly  opposite  one  another, 
one  of  the  vascular  bundles  branches  off  before 
the  other,  sending  off  into  the  lowest  pinna  a 
single  branch,  which  soon  divides  into  two — 
these  continuing  almost  to  the  apex  of  the 
pinna :  the  same  phenomena  are  to  be  noted 
with  reference  to  the  other  vascular  cord,  and, 
in  both,  are  repeated  to  the  apex  of  the  frond.  Just  after  each 
branching  of  the  main  cords  they  approach,  but  soon  recover  their 
relative  position.  (See  fig.  8.) 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the  special  bearings  of  the 
present  inquiry.  First,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  disposition 
of  the  vascular  tissue  in  all  the  British  varieties  and  indistinct 
species  of  Hooker’s  genus  Nephrodium  is  nearly  alike.  Secondly, 
that  there  is  no  marked  distinction  between  the  genus  Aspidium 
( PolysticJium ,  M.)  and  the  genus  Lophodiim  (Lastrea,  M.)  in  this 
particular.  (I  have  examined  many  foreign  species  of  PolysticJium 
with  the  same  results.)  Thirdly,  that  the  genus  Lastrea  of  Moore 
contains  two  British  species  (and  many  foreign  ones)  which  possess 
a  totally  different  arrangement  of  their  vascular  tissue,  and  that 
this  fact,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  previously  recognized 
outward  differences  of  these  very  same  species,  almost  warrants 
their  removal  to  another  genus.  And  fourthly,  that  genera  whose 
outward  characteristics  are  conspicuously  distinct,  exhibit  marked 
differences  in  the  arrangement  of  their  vascular  fasciculi,  while 
closely  allied  genera  do  not. 

I  will  not  weary  the  Society  with  further  details,  but  beg  it  to 
accept  the  present  communication  as  a  small  selection  from  those 
results  at  which  several  hundred  observations  have  enabled  me  to 
arrive. 

*  In  Polypodium  Phegopteris  a  close  approach  to  the  sigmoid  figure  in  the 
Vascular  bundles  of  L.  Oreopteris  and  L.  Thelypteris  is  made.  The  same  ob¬ 
servation  applies  to  the  foreign  species  P.  hexagonopteru m,  and,  with  modifica¬ 
tion,  to  the  genus  Onoclea.  The  genus  Asplenium  includes  two  or  three  appa¬ 
rently  distinct  arrangements,  and  demands  more  complete  examination. 
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Notes  on  the  Loranthacece ,  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  Genera.  By 
Daniel  Olives,  B.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  University  Col¬ 
lege,  London. 

[Read  January  15,  1863.] 

I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  upon  an  examination  of  the 
Loranthacese ;  and  as  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  their  study 
chiefly  with  reference  to  certain  analogies  which  they  present  with 
Gfnetacese,  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Linnean  Society  some  notes 
which  I  have  accumulated  upon  the  genera  of  the  Order,  which 
may  be  useful  to  botanists  working  them  up  in  further  detail.  A 
Synopsis  of  the  genera  follows  these  notes. 

I  do  not  enter,  at  present,  upon  the  relationship  which  every  one 
acknowledges  to  subsist  between  the  Loranthacese  and  Santalaceae. 
My  opinion  strongly  inclines  to  their  union  as  subdivisions  of  one 
Order.  Indeed  M.  Baillon  may  be  right  in  proposing  that  both 
Olacinese  and  Santalacese  be  united  with  Loranthacese  #.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  arrangement  based  upon  the  Candollean  sequence  it 
would  be  impossible  to  arrange  these  groups  consecutively — one 
Thalamifloral,  another  Calycifloral,  and  the  third  Monochlamydeous, 
— I  fear  we  shall  be  apt  to  follow  the  more  convenient  course  and 
keep  them  apart  as  hitherto.  In  the  present  notice  I  have  omitted 
Myzodendron ,  which  cannot  be  included  in  Loranthacese  as  distinct 
from  Santalacese,  any  more  than  Henslovia  and  an  Indian  leafless 
parasite  in  Sir  W.  J.  Llooker’s  herbarium,  the  name  of  which  is 
uncertain.  Mr.  Miers’s  proposal  to  separate  Myzodendron ,  with 
Viscum  and  some  allied  genera,  from  Lor  anti lus,  erecting  them 
into  a  distinct  Order,  Viscacece t,  rests,  I  believe,  chiefly  upon 
an  incorrect  view  of  the  structure  of  the  ovary  and  fruit  in  these 
plants.  Since  the  recent  researches  of  Hofmeister  into  the  em- 
bryogeny  of  Loranthus ,  Viscum ,  and  LepidocerasX,  no  doubt  can 
remain  that  these  are  all  characterized  by  a  single  erect  ovule, 
often  almost  entirely  adnate  with  the  wall  of  the  ovary.  My  own 
observations  confirm  this  view.  As  is  shown  by  Hofmeister,  there 
has  been  much  confusion  of  embryo-sacs  with  ovules  by  observers. 
The  plants  referred  by  Korthals  to  Tu/peia  with  pendulous  ovules 
( vide  Mr.  Miers  in  Lindl.  Yeg.  Kingd.  791  c )  are  species  of  Hens- 
lovia ,  as  stated  by  Blume§.  Mr.  Miers  describes  the  embryo  of 
Loranthacese,  distinguished  from  Yiscacese,  as  “  enclosed  in  thin, 
almost  pellicular  albumen,  filling  the  cell,”  and  the  fruit  as  “con- 

#  Aclansonia,  ii.  380. 

t  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  viii.  179 ;  and  Lindley,  Yeg.  Kingd.  791  c. 

X  Transl.  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  4e  ser,  xii.  9.  §  Mus.  Rot.  i.  243. 
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taining  a  subcoriaceous  putamen.”  Loranthus  is  figured  by 
Blume,  Griffith,  and  others  as  with  abundant  albumen ;  and  so  I 
find  it  in  the  seeds  of  the  Indian  species  which  I  have  examined. 
In  L.  europceus ,  too,  it  is  abundant.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Miers  has  had  old  or  decayed  fruits  for  examination,  in 
which  the  albumen  had  shrivelled  up  from  the  enclosed  embryo, 
and  that  the  albumen  has  been  taken  for  a  layer  of  the  pericarp 
(putamen). 

In  the  notes  and  technical  descriptions  which  follow,  I  speak  of 
the  calyx  and  corolla  of  Loranthus,  and  the  perianth  of  Viscum  and 
the  genera  allied  to  it.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  reasonable  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  application  of  terms,  but  I  apprehend  they  are  as 
little  likely  to  be  misunderstood  as  any  I  could  employ  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  communication. 

Loranthus,  L. 

I  have  revised  the  Sections  of  this  large  genus  as  established  by 
Blume,  DeCandolle,  andMartius,  though  without  a  result  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  I  could  wish.  The  divisions  of  these  botanists  must 
furnish  the  basis  of  any  distribution  of  the  species  into  natural 
groups,  although  the  sections  of  YonMartius  appear  to  have  been 
drawn  up  with  reference  too  exclusively  to  Brazilian  forms,  those 
of  Blume  to  Asiatic  and  Archipelago  species.  I  feel  convinced 
that  generic  value  cannot  be  attached  to  any  of  these  sections ; 
the  principal  structural  characters  upon  which  they  rest  applying 
chiefly  to  the  cohesion  of  the  petals,  the  number  of  bracts  to  each 
flower,  whether  one  or  three,  and  the  form  of  inflorescence.  The 
more  important  character  afforded  by  the  mode  of  attachment  of 
the  anther  to  the  filament,  and  which,  like  the  Atlantic,  separates 
the  species  of  the  New  from  those  of  the  Old  World,  though  not 
without  exceptions  on  both  sides,  does  not  appear  of  such  great 
absolute  value  in  itself  as  to  serve  as  a  mark  of  generic  distinction. 
The  basifixed  or  versatile  anthers  I  do  not  find  associated  gene¬ 
rally  with  any  particular  set  of  minor  characteristics  serving  to 
endorse  a  generic  validity.  Some  forms  differing  in  this  particular, 
are  in  other  respects  nearly  the  same.  Neither  do  I  believe  the  form 
of  the  anthers  available  for  the  grouping  of  species  except  in  a 
subordinate  way,  though  in  two  or  three  sections  they  are  certainly 
very  different  from  the  rest.  The  genus,  as  Loranthus ,  is  a  good 
and  natural  one — well-defined  and  easily  recognized ;  but  if  broken 
up,  it  will  be  found,  as  in  other  too  familiar  instances,  that  though 
many  of  our  genera  are  recognizable  by  artificial  characters,  and 
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some  form  natural  though,  not  always  well-defined  assemblages  of 
species,  yet  others  would  be  less  favoured,  and,  without  a  reference 
to  geographical  distribution,  not  easy  to  limit  or  make  out.  Geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  I  conceive  to  be  available  only  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  distribution  of  species,  &c.  for  convenience  of  reference,  not 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  study.  I  have  endeavoured  therefore 
to  be  little  influenced  by  it ;  nevertheless  it  will  be  seen  that, 
generally,  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  each  group  is  compa¬ 
ratively  circumscribed. 

Viscum,  L. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  species  having  persistent  peri¬ 
anth-lobes  all  belong  to  the  aphyllous  group,  and,  excepting  perhaps 
one  or  two  from  the  mainland  of  Asia,  are  confined  to  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Ginalloa,  Korthals. 

I  have  not  seen  authentic  specimens,  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
identifying  a  few  leafy  species  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  having 
the  flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  articulated  spikes,  with  this 
genus,  which,  I  apprehend,  must  be  maintained  on  the  ground  of 
its  free  anthers  ( i .  e.  not  adnate  to  the  perianth-lobes),  not  cham¬ 
bered  as  in  Viscum,  but  either  truly  two-celled  and  subdidymous, 
or  opening  along  the  connective  on  the  inner  face  of  the  anther. 
I  have  had  but  few  male  flowers  in  a  state  fit  for  examination,  so 
that  possibly  further  observation  may  lead  to  a  modification  of  the 
generic  diagnosis  in  order  that  the  species  which  I  describe  under 
Notothixos  may  be  included  in  this  genus.  The  Viscum  Jloccosum 
of  Mr.  Thwaites,  with  the  habit  of  G-inalloa,  has  the  anthers  of 
Notothixos.  A  second  Ceylon  species,  V.  spathulifolium ,  Thw., 
from  its  very  close  resemblance  to  Malayan  specimens  of  Ginalloa, 
I  have  little  doubt  must  belong  to  Korthals’ s  genus,  though  I  have 
not  access  to  staminate  flowers  to  enable  me  to  decide  the  point. 

Notothixos,  gen.  nov. 

Viscum  cornifolium,  Cunningham,  V.  ?  subaureum,  F.  Mueller, 
and  V  incanum,  Hook.,  from  Eastern  Australia,  I  propose  to  sepa¬ 
rate  generically.  They  differ  from  Viscum  in  habit  and  in  the 
anthers,  which  are  free,  more  or  less  reniform,  transversely  lobed 
by  a  faint  sutural  line,  and  each  lobe  obscurely  chambered  as  in 
some  African  species  of  Loranthus.  This  transverse  chambering 
of  the  anthers  is  distinct  in  N.  cornifolius.  From  their  minuteness 
in  the  other  species  it  is.  with  difficulty  discernible.  In  N.floc- 
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cosns  tlie  anthers  in  bud  resemble  those  of  Viscum ;  but  they  are 
free,  and  I  doubt  if  the  dehiscence  be  by  pores  as  in  that  genus. 
The  stellate  pubescence  of  this  Ceylon  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
two  of  the  Australian  species. 

Aecetjthobiitm,  Bieberst . 

The  bifid  perianth  of  the  $  flowers,  which  are  terminal,  or 
opposite  in  the  axils  of  the  sheaths,  distinguishes  this  genus  from 
BJioradendron.  I  cannot  agree  with  Prof.  Grisebacli  in  referring 
to  Arceuthobium  the  West-In dian  species  described  in  his  ‘Flora 
of  the  British  AVest  Indies’  (p.  315).  They  appear  to  me  un¬ 
doubtedly  aphyllous  species  of  BJioradendron. 

Phoradendron,  Nutt. 

I  have  not  undertaken  to  arrange  subdivisions  of  this  large 
genus  ;  they  will  form  an  interesting  study  for  the  botanist  who 
may  have  to  elaborate  the  Loranthacese  of  the  ‘  Flora  Brasiliensis.’ 
The  leaves  are  wanting,  or  reduced  to  squama),  in  but  few  species. 
The  anthers  are  described  as  two-celled  ;  and  so  they  usually  are  in 
some  species,  for  example  in  Bh.  Jlavescens  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  in  others  they  are  certainly  one-celled,  probably  by  confluence 
of  the  pores  or  slits  of  dehiscence.  Indeed,  in  Bh.  jlavescens  I 
have  found  the  anthers  occasionally  thus  one-celled.  I  have  there¬ 
fore  modified  the  diagnosis  in  this  regard.  The  species  with  one- 
celled  anthers,  referred  to  Arceuthobium  by  Ur.  Grisebach  in  his 
‘Flora  of  the  British  West  Indies,’  appear  to  me  to  belong  pro¬ 
perly  to  Bhoradendron.  His  Bh.  buxifolium  (PI.  Cubenses,  220) 
and  Bh.  serpyllifolium  (Wright,  PI.  Cub.  no.  1254)  have  certainly 
one-celled  anthers.  A  few  leafless  or  nearly  leafless  species  much 
resemble  Arceuthobium  at  first  sight,  especially  those  which  have 
the  floriferous  internodes  excessively  short  and  only  two-flowered, 
the  flowers  being  almost  or  quite  in  the  axils  of  the  sheaths.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  more  or  less  immersed  in  the  rachis,  and  have 
three-lobed  perianths.  The  Castreafalcata  alluded  to  by  St.  Hilaire 
(Leqons,  p.  451,  and  fig.  335)  I  presume  must  be  a  Bhoradendron. 

i 

Antidapiine,  Boeppig. 

To  this  imperfectly  described  genus  I  refer  a  Venezuelan  plant 
with  $  flowers  collected  by  Fendler,  and  another  (  cT  )  by  Seemann 
in  Veraguas.  I  feel  no  doubt  these  belong  here,  having  a  Peruvian 
specimen  of  the  original  A.  viscoidea  in  the  Hookerian  herbarium, 
besides  Poeppig’s  rather  imperfect  figure  of  it,  to  guide  me.  The 
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northern  plants  are  probably  distinct  species,  judging  from  the 
venation  of  the  leaves.  I  am  enabled  by  tbeir  aid  to  correct  some 
inaccuracies  in  the  generic  description,  which  have  been  adopted 
by  Endlicher,  who,  after  Poeppig,  describes  the  d  flower  as  “  tubo 
filiformi,”  and  with  stamina  “limbi  laciniis  alterna.”  The 
“tubus”  is  the  pedicel;  the  “lacinise,”  the  lobes  of  a  thickened 
disk.  In  Seemann’s  S  plant  I  observe  a  pair  of  setiform  bract¬ 
like  processes,  which  I  was  in  doubt  whether  to  regard  as  lateral 
bracteolas  or  reduced  perianth-segments.  As  they  appear  to  be 
opposite  to  stamens,  I  conclude  they  are  the  latter.  The  Peruvian 
plant  appears  destitute  of  them.  In  this  genus,  as  also  in  Lepi- 
doceros ,  I  have  noted  interesting  relations  to  subsist  between  the 
Nieder -,  Lciub-,  and  Hoch-bldtter  of  Braun.  In  describing  these,  I 
shall  employ  the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Henfrey,  derived  from  Greek 
roots,  viz.  cata -,  ew-,  and  hypso-phyllary  (scale,  foliage-leaf,  and 
bract)  leaf-formations.  The  spikes  of  both  S  and  $  flowers  found 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  clustered  about  the  apices  of  the 
branches  are  at  first  strobilus-like,  covered  with  numerous  dry 
imbricating  scales,  the  lowermost  of  which  are  empty  and  truly 
cataphyllary.  These  pass  into  others  quite  similar  in  structure, 
though  larger,  subtending  the  flowers.  After  these  and  continuous 
with  them,  though  with  rather  abrupt  transition  in  respect  to 
texture  and  duration  (for  the  dry  scales  are  caducous),  come  the 
young  euphyllary  leaves,  which  unfold  themselves  as  the  spike 
elongates.  We  thus  always  find  the  young  fruits  scattered  along 
the  lower,  bare  portion  of  the  shoots,  the  bracts  having  long  since 
fallen  away.  The  upper  portion  bears  the  leaves,  in  the  axils  of 
which  these  formations  are  repeated.  1  must  refer  to  Lepidoceras 
for  a  case  somewhat  similar,  though  in  some  respects  more  remark¬ 
able.  Compare  also  the  account  of  the  ramification,  &c.  of  Myzo- 
dendron ,  by  Dr.  Hooker  (Plora  Antarctica,  ii.  290). 

Eubrachioh,  HooJc.fil. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  am  unable  to  add  more  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  rare  and  curious  plant.  It  will  be  seen  in  the 
appended  Synopsis  that  we  do  not  possess  technical  characters  of 
importance  to  distinguish  it.  In  habit  the  plant  looks  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  of  its  allies.  Anyone  visiting  Uruguay  will  do  well 
to  have  an  eye  to  it. 

Lepidoceras,  Hoolc.jil. 

The  two  species  originally  described  briefly  by  Dr.  Hooker  in 
the  ‘  Elora  Antarctica  ’  are  the  only  ones  known  to  me,  the 
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L. punctulatum  of  Clos  in  Gray’s  1  FI.  Chilena’  (iii.163)  having  been 
separated  by  Prof.  Grisebach.  Clos  ought  not  to  have  united  the 
two  species  of  Dr.  Hooker ;  they  look  distinct,  and  are  so  held  by 
Grisebach  (PfL.  Phil,  und  Lechl.  23).  The  proportionally  large 
embryo  and  reduced  albumen  in  this  genus,  pointed  out  by  Grise¬ 
bach  and  Hofmeister,  offer  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  Order.  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  it  in  allied,  or  indeed  any  Loranthaceae.  If 
I  understand  Hofmeister’s  figure  rightly  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  4e  ser.  xii. 
t.  3.  fig.  32),  the  membrane  of  the  conical  body  g  answers  to  the 
i  endocarp  ’  in  Viscum  of  Decaisne,  which  he  describes  “  sous  la 

forme  d’une  pellicule  verdatre . parcourue  par  un  reseau 

vasculaire,”  and  is  no  part,  I  think,  of  the  ovule  proper,  as  Hof¬ 
meister  regards  it,  although  enclosing  and  (as  in  Viscum  at  first) 
entirely  adnate  with  it#. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  relations  of  the  bud-scales,  leaves,  and  bracts 
in  Lepidoceras  while  speaking  of  Antidaphne.  My  attention  was 
directed  to  them  by  the  explanation  which  I  stumbled  upon  of  the 
remarkable  scaly  tips  of  the  leaves  from  which  the  genus  derives 
its  appellation.  The  young  $  flowers  are  found  in  small  axillary 
strobili  formed  of  numerous  dry  imbricating  scales.  The  outer¬ 
most  and  lowest  of  these  scales,  as  in  Antidaphne ,  are  empty  and 
truly  cataphyllary ;  the  succeeding  (hypsophyllary)  scales  subtend 
the  flowers.  These,  however,  are  not  caducous,  as  in  that  genus,  but 
persistent.  As  the  axis  of  the  cone  grows  out,  the  hypsophyllary 
scales  (bracts)  become  borne  up  on  the  apices  of  the  euphyllary 
or  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant  by  the  development  of  a  true 
lamina  continuously  with  the  base  of  each.  The  scaly  bracts  per¬ 
sist,  crowning  the  extremity  of  the  leaves,  sometimes  separated 
from  them  by  a  constriction,  which  answers  to  the  narrowed  base 

*  With  regard  to  this  so-called  c  endocarp,’  which  in  most  species  of  Viscum 
and  Phoradendron  is  readily  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ripe  pericarp  by 
simply  squeezing  the  latter  when  separated  from  its  peduncle,  I  feel  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  has  much  in  common  with  a  corresponding  layer,  not  however 
thus  easily  separable,  in  Gnetum,  Welwitschia ,  Ephedra,  and  perhaps  other 
Gymnosperms.  In  Viscum  and  Phoradendron  (which  appear  to  have  the  nucleus 
always  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  wall  of  the  ovary)  we  find  this  membrane  sepa¬ 
rating  the  seed  from  the  viscine  cells  of  the  pericarp,  with  which  its  outer  surface 
is  organically  continuous.  It  is  usually  (?)  traversed  vertically  by  two  principal 
conspicuous  bundles  of  vessels,  which  often  branch  a  little  above.  In  many 
cases,  however,  more  than  two  bundles  traverse  it :  sometimes  they  are  nume¬ 
rous  and  anastomose,  as  in  V.  album.  When  several  are  present,  they  may, 
sometimes  at  least,  be  found  to  converge  at  the  base  towards  two  opposite  points. 
I  hope  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  layer  at  a  future  time. 
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or  petiolar  portion  of  the  scale  while  doing  duty  as  a  bract.  The 
scales  subtending  the  <3  flowers  are  early  deciduous,  though,  as 
the  leaf-buds  are  scaly,  we  find  the  developed  leaves,  as  in  the 
$  plant,  terminated  with  dry  scales. 

Ereholepis,  Grisebach. 

The  appended  Synopsis  show- s  that  I  have  had  imperfect  material 
for  the  study  of  this  genus,  having  access  only  to  3  flowers  of 
JE.  verrucosa  and  $  of  JE.  punctulata.  The  former  are  in  small 
axillary  strobili,  each  flower  in  the  axil  of  a  scale-like  deciduous 
bract,  and  enclosed  by  two  lateral  bracteoles  (absent  in  Lepi- 
doceras').  The  perianth  I  always  find  5-partite.  As  Grisebach 
describes  Eremolepis  (<3)  with  1  calyx  tripartitus ,’  he  may  have 
borrowed  this  character  from  the  figure  in  the  Atlas  to  ‘  El. 
Chilena.1 

The  bark  of  E.  verrucosa  is  studded  all  over  with  minute  pa¬ 
pillae,  which,  when  traced  up  the  petioles  and  to  the  lamina  of  the 
leaves,  appear  to  be  due  to  an  altered  condition  of  the  stomata. 
This  recalls  the  parallel  case  of  Myzodendron ,  in  which  genus, 
as  in  Eremolepis ,  vre  have  a  single  species  differing  from  its  con¬ 
geners  in  the  presence  of  these  remarkably  hypertrophied  organs. 
M.  punctulatum,  howrever,  being  aphyllous,  does  not  so  readily 
permit  the  observation  of  a  graduated  series  between  the  normal 
and  tubercular  stomata.  The  leaves,  as  observed  by  Grisebach, 
are  destitute  of  apical  squamae.  I  doubt  if  the  Cuban  plant  of 
Wright  be  correctly  referred  here  by  Prof.  Grisebach  in  his 
4  Plantae  Wrightianae,’  192.  The  plant  is  monoecious,  though  not 
so  described.  The  perianth-lobes  of  the  $  flovrer  are  persistent ; 
and  there  are  some  other  points  of  difference.  I  do  not  venture 
to  separate  it  under  a  new  name.  We  must  awTait  further  disco¬ 
veries  before  finally  settling  what  to  do  with  it. 

GENERA  or  LORANTHACEiE. 

1.  Nuytsia,  B.  JBr. 

Eructus  monospermus,  siccus,  trialatus.  Embryo  cotyledonibus 
3-1  inaequalibus. 

N.  jloribanda ,  R.  Br.,  we  have  from  Murchison  River,  Swan 
River,  and  King  George’s  Sound.  Of  the  N.  liyustrina,  A.  C., 
of  Mueller’s  ‘  Eragmenta,’  ii.  130,  from  New  South  Wales,  no  fruit 
has  been  seen  that  I  am  awrare  of.  It  remains  therefore  a  doubtful 
congener. 
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2.  Loranthus,  L. 

A.  Anther®  dorso  affix®  (in  speciebus  plurimis  sectionis  Struth- 
anthi  parv®,  prope  basin  affix®). — Notanthera,  A.  P.  De- 
Candolle,  Mem.  Loranth.  17. 

I.  Plores  parvi,  sessiles,  singuli  in  fovea  rhacheos  inserti,  vel  in 
axillis  foliorum  dense  congesti,  bractea  bracteolisque  minutis 
abortivisve. 

a.  Inflorescentia  spicata. 

§  1.  Oryctanthus ,  Griseb.  PI.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  313. 

Bracts  at  first  imbricating,  at  length  obsolete  or,  with  the  brac- 
teoles,  as  minute  scales  in  the  depressions.  Anthers  usually  alter¬ 
nately  shorter,  and,  especially  the  shorter  ones,  minutely  apiculate. 
The  connective  is  sometimes  dilated  in  front,  sometimes  narrow. 
The  petals  are  free.  The  spikes  in  some  species  much  abbreviated. 
— ( Euloranihus  §  St  achy  ant  hi,  DC.,  in  part*.) 

Hab.  Mexico,  Panama,  W.  Indies,  Columbia  and  New  Granada, 
N.  Brazil. 

b.  Plores  dense  glomerati  v.  fasciculati,  axillares. 

§  2.  JBhthirusa,  Mart.  Bcgensb.  Plora,  1830,  110. 

The  flowers  I  find  4-6-merous,  and  the  connective,  at  least  in 
some  species,  apparently  adnate  to  the  petals. 

Hab.  Brazil. 

II.  Plores  pedicellati  v.  sessiles,  singuli  bractea  bracteolisque 
tribus  sejunctis  vel  connatis  vel  bractea  cupuliformi  fulti. 

a.  Plores  parvi,  6-5-meri,  in  racemis  axillaribus.  Stamina  fila- 
mentis  brevibus  subnullisve. 

§  3.  Dendropemon  et  Lipotactes,  Blume,  PI.  Jav.  Loranth.  13. 

The  flowers  are  sometimes  nearly  sessile  and  spicate.  Bract 
and  bracteoles  confluent,  forming  small  3-lobate  or  entire  cupules. 
Petals  usually  6,  at  length  free.  Stamens  alternately  longer.  An¬ 
thers  often  reniform  and  apiculate.  L.  paucijlorus ,  Sw.,  the  only 
species  of  Blume’ s  Section  Lipotactes,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  rest.  The  anthers  are  not  quite  sessile. 

Hab.  AV.  Indies. 

*  I  refer  here  also  Spirostylis,  Presl  (Schultes,  Syst.  Vcg.  vii.  163).  Mr.  Ben- 
tliam’s  Loranthus  Grahami  (PI.  Ilartwegiaiise,  62)  is  the  only  species  I  have  seen ; 
and  I  think  it  probably  the  same  as  Schultes  described. 

The  flowers  seem  1-sexual  by  abortion  ;  the  anthers  being  imperfect  in  the  ^  , 
and  the  style  straight  and  reduced  in  the  S  •  I  scarcely  think  the  twisting 
of  the  style  is  of  sectional  importance.  The  flowers  are  rather  larger  than  in 
§  Oryctanthus  generally,  being  near  \  in.  in  length. 
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The  L.  cliver sifolius ,  Benth.  PL  Hartweg.  63,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  do  with,  unless  I  leave  it  here  for  the  present.  Each 
flower  has  a  small  subcupulate  bract,  which  is  sometimes  reduced 
to  a  mere  ring. 

b.  Elores  in  corymbos  v.  paniculas  cymosas  vel  racemos  compo- 
sitos  terminates  v.  axillares,  raro  in  racemos  simplices  v.  spicas 
dispositi,  in  speciebus  paucis  solitarii  v.  geminati  axillares, 
ssepius  1-3  unc.  longi. 

§  4.  Tsittacanthus,  Mart.,  et  Tristeryx ,  Mart.  Beg.  Elora,  1830, 
15.  17. 

The  Eastern  species  with  basifixed  anthers  included  in  Tristeryx 
and  Tsittacanthus  by  Martius  are,  of  course,  excluded.  As  the 
cupule  supporting  the  flower  in  Tsittacanthus ,  Mart.,  in  many,  if 
not  in  all,  cases  appears  to  result  from  the  coalescence  of  three 
organs,  viz.  the  bract  and  two  bracteoles,  I  am  not  able  to  make 
a  separate  section  of  his  Tristeryx ,  in  which  the  bracts  are  free  or 
only  partially  connate.  Loranthus  aphyllus  of  Mr.  Miers  is  very 
near  to  L.  tetrandrus ,  B.  &  P.,  the  only  species  retained  in  Tri¬ 
steryx  by  Blume.  The  petals  are  at  length  usually  free. 

Hab.  Mexico,  Central  America,  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Western  S.  America  to  Chili. 

III.  Elores  “  subternatim  dispositi  totidemque  bracteis  suffulti.” 
a.  Elores  sessiles  aut  raro  subsessiles,  saepius  parvi. 

§  5.  Strutlianthus,  Mart.  Beg.  Elora,  1830, 102. 

Elowers  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  racemose  panicles, 
seldom  over  rarely  -J-  in.  long.  (Tutor anthus  §  Trotostelides , 
DC.  Tassowia ,  Karst,  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1852,  305.) 

Hab.  W.  Indies,  Panama,  Mexico,  G-uiana,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Western  S.  America  to  Chili. 

b.  Elores  subternatim  dispositi,  pedicellati  vel  centrali  sessili, 
singuli  1-bracteati,  bractea  calycem  frequenter  superante  plus 
minus  foliaceararo  0.  (Elores  in^ speciebus  paucis  in  racemis 
terminalibus  subterni  v.  alterni  bractea  cucullari  calycem 
saepe  superante.) 

§  6.  Taguana. 

Including  the  1  Oscillantherce  Taguance  ’  of  M.  De Candolle, 
referred  to  Struthanthus  by  Blume,  and  Gaiadendron  of  Don,  Gen. 
Syst.  iii.  431.  They  seem  to  form  a  distinct  natural  group  with 
terminal  inflorescence  and  rather  large  flowers. 
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Hab.  S.  America :  New  Granada,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
S.  Brazil. 

A  few  E.  or  S.E.  Australian  and  Polynesian  species  I  refer 
here  for  the  present,  including  L.  eucalyptoides  and  L.  celastroides. 

These  do  not  consort  well  with  the  American  species. 

\ 

IY.  Antherse  dorsofixse,  immobiles. 

§  7.  Loxanthera ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  15. 

This  curious  mode  of  attachment  of  the  anther  appears  confined 
to  one  or  two  species  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Malacca.  It 
is  well  figured  by  Blume,  op.  cit.  t.  23.  c.  Of  the  Malacca  plant  I 
have  seen  flowers  only. 

B.  Antherse  basifixm  v.  adnatsc. 

I.  Elores  singuli  tribracteati  (bractea  1,  bracteolis  2). 

a.  Elores  singuli  in  foveam  rhacheos  leviter  inserti,  in  spicis  axil- 
laribus  paucifloris  decussatim  oppositi,  bracteis  primum  tecti. 

§  8.  JElytranthe ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  Loranth.  16. 

Petals  5-6,  connate  below. 

Hab.  India. 

b.  Elores  pedicellati  v.  sessiles,  ssepius  racemosi  aut  cymosi,  axil- 
lares,  interdum  in  nodis  subsessilibus. 

§  9.  Macrosolen ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  Loranth.  16. 

Petals  5-6,  united  below,  or  sometimes  free.  ( Sympliyanthus 
§  Anguliflori ,  DC.) 

Hab.  India. 

II.  Elores  capitulatim  congesti,  bracteis  numerosis  imbricatis 
involucrati.  Petala  6  coalita. 

§  10.  Lepeostegeres ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  Loranth.  18. 

A  very  remarkable  and  distinct  section,  so  far  as  inflorescence  is 
concerned.  In  a  plant  from  the  Philippines  the  bracts  seem  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  than  in  the  other  species. 

Hab.  Borneo,  Java,  Philippines. 

III.  Elores  4-6,  congesti,  bracteis  totidem  distinctis  v.  involucro 
1-phyllo  coalitis  cincti. 

§  11.  Tolypanthus ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  Loranth.  18. 

Jj.  lageniferus ,  figured  by  Wight  (Ic.  306),  is  the  only  species 
I  know  in  which  the  bracts  form  a  monophyllous  involucre. 

Hab.  India, 
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IY.  Mores  saepius  pedicellati,  singulatim  1-bracteolati.  Petala 
coalita.  ( Dendrophthoe ,  Mart.  Peg.  Mora,  1830, 109.) 

a.  Mores  saepius  4-meri.  Ovarium  demum  obconicum  v.  cla- 
vat  um. 

§  12.  CichlantJius ,  Endl.  Glen.  PI.  802. 

Hob.  India  and  the  Archipelago. 

b.  Plores  saepius  5-6-meri,  corolla  subinde  lateraliter  fissa. 
Ovarium  basi  rotundatum. 

§  13.  Sub  sect.  i. 

EudendropJitJioe ,  Endl.  1.  c. — Elores  saepius  racemosi  vel  racemis 
reductis  abbreviatisve  geminati  v.  fasciculati,  raro  solitarii  aut  in 
speciebus  perpaucis  {L.  sclerophyllus,  Thw.  &c.)  umbellati,  co¬ 
rolla  basi  nunquam  inflata. 

Hah.  India  and  the  Archipelago.  Australia. 

c.  Elores  5  (rarius  4)  -meri,  axillares,  geminatim  ternatimve  fas¬ 
ciculati,  interdum  solitarii  aut  umbellati,  raro  racemosi,  pedi¬ 
cellati  v.  sessiles,  singuli  uuibracteati. 

§  13.  Subsect.  ii. 

( TapinantJius ,  Blume,  El.  Jav.  Loranth.  15,  in  part  ?) 

The  corolla  is  frequently  much  dilated  at  the  base,  the  cells  of 
the  anthers  in  some  species  multilocellate,  and  the  filament  often 
more  or  less  produced  at  the  base  of  the  anther.  I  do  not  find 
that  these  afford  sectional  characters. 

Hob.  Africa :  Abyssinia,  West  Tropical  Africa,  Gape,  Natal,  &c. 

d.  Elores  4-meri,  racemosi,  bracteis  minutis  obsoletisve. 

§  14. 

L.jlavidus,  Hk.  f.,  of  New  Zealand. 

Y.  Elores  5 -meri,  geminatim  v.  umbellatim  dispositi,  singuli  1- 
bracteati.  Petala  libera  v.  basi  sequaliter  coalita. 

§  15. 

Had.  A  very  few  species  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Gape  (L.  undu - 
latus,  E.  M.,  and  L.  Acaciece,  Zucc.). 

YI.  Elores  saepius  subternatim  cymosi  v.  umbellatim  v.  cymosim 
paniculati,  axillares,  raro  solitarii  v.  gemmati,  pedicellati  v. 
sessiles,  singuli  1-bracteati.  Petala  discreta  5,  6,  4. 

§  16.  (JEuloranthus  §  Stylosi,  DC.) 

The  flowers  are  usually  5-merous  ;  in  the  New  Zealand  species 
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4<-merous.  In  one  species,  L.  bracteatus,  P.  M.,  the  flowers  are 
enclosed  in  a  pair  of  opposite  foliaceous  bracts. 

Hah.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia. 

VII.  Plores  racemosi  v.  spicati,  raro  in  nodos  fascieulati,  1-brac- 
teolati  vel  in  foveam  rhacheos  leviter  inserti,  bractea  plus 
minus  obsoleta.  Pet  ala  libera.  {Loranthus,  Mart.  Reg.  Plora, 
1830, 102  ;  Plume,  PI.  Jav.  Loranth.  12,  in  part.  JEuloran - 
thus,  Endl.  Gen.  PI.  801,  in  part.  Bh oenican th e mum,  Plume, 
op.  cit.  13.  Lanthorus  ?,  Presl,  Epim.  Pot.  256.) 

a.  Elores  dioici,  spicati. 

§  17. 

Loranthus  ear  op  ecus  is  the  only  species  which  I  can  refer  here. 

1).  Plores  hermaphroditi.  (JEuloranthus  §  Breviflori,  PC.) 

§  18. 

This  group  may  be  artificially  divided  either  by  the  symmetry  of 
the  flowers,  or  the  inflorescence,  whether  racemose  or  spicate.  In 
L.  odoratus,  Wall.,  very  near  L.  europceus,  they  are  partially  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  rachis.  The  petals  are  often  dilated  at  the  base 
(JEuloranthus  §  TTnguiculati ,  PC.),  but  I  am  not  able  to  base  a 
section  upon  this  character. 

Hah.  India  and  the  Archipelago  ;  and  two  new  African  species 
(tetramerous)  from  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  and  E.  Tropical 
Africa,  which  I  describe. 

Loranthus  Mannii,  sp.  nov.  Cortice  glabro  punctato,  foliis  oppo¬ 
site  suboppositisve  lanceolatis  vix  acuminatis  apice  obtusiusculis 
eveniis  glabris  petiolatis,  floribus  tetrameris  racemosis,  pedicellis  caly- 
cem  sequantibus,  bracteis  minutis,  racemis  axillaribus. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas,  alt.  5000  feet.  Coll.  G.  Mann. 

The  linear  anthers  are  adnate,  two-celled,  and  each  cell  multi- 
locellate,  as  in  several  other  African  species. 

Leaves  2-3  in.  X  -^j-1  in.,  petiole  x2q— TV  in.  Plowers  yL-yo  in., 
usually  curved  to  one  side  before  expansion. 

L.  Kirkii,  sp.  nov.  Cortice  glabro  plus  minus  striato,  foliis  oppositis 
alternisve  ovatis  v.  ellipticis  aut  obovato-ellipticis  obtusis  glabris  pe¬ 
tiolatis,  floribus  in  racemis  terminalibus  elongatis  co-floris,  pedicellis 
patentibus,  bractea  parva  laterali,  petalis  4 . 

Hab.  Rovuma  Bay,  W.  Africa,  lat.  10°  S.  Coll.  Dr.  Kirk. 

Branches  slightly  verrucose  below.  The  racemes  always  ter¬ 
minal.  Leaves  f-2  in.  x  in.  Racemes  4-6  in.  Plowers 
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Yin.  Flores  4-meri  petalis  discretis.  Stylus  contortus.  Bacca 
viscida. 


§19. 

Another  solitary  New  Zealand  species,  L.  micranthus ,  Hk.f. 


IX.  ?  Folia  verticil] ata  v.  alterna.  Flores  umbellati  singulatim 
1-bracteati  ssepius  subternatim  dispositi,  vel  racemosi  ternatim 
sessiles,  bracteis  totidem  fulti. 

§  20.  (Umbellatse.) 

Sab.  Philippines  and  Malayan  Archipelago.  In  one  species  the 
flowers  are  subsessile  from  the  nodes.  (Includes  Cuming’s  Nos. 
1947,  1952,  1956,  1957,  1958,  1964.) 

§  21.  (Racemosse.) 

Sab.  Philippines.  (Cuming’s  Nos.  1945,  1976,  &c.) 

X.  ?  Flores  di-trichotome  cymosi,  singuli  bracteati,  bractea  cu- 
pulata  obliqua  v.  lobata,  2^-9  unc.  longi.  Petala  inferne 
coalita. 

§22. 

A  few  South  American  species  included  in  Psittacanthus  by 
Martius  and  Blume.  1  have  separated  them  because  of  their 
adnate  anthers,  limiting  P sittacanthus  to  species  in  which  they  are 
versatile. 

Sab.  Ecuador,  Columbia,  and  the  Amazon  Valley.  (Includes 
L.  macranthus,  Hook.  leones  PI.  743-4.) 

Lichtensteinia^W  endl.  (Sect.  6  of  Blume,  Flor.  Jav.  Loranth.  14), 
I  omit,  having  been  founded  upon  an  error. 

3.  Viscum,  X. 

Flores  dioici  v.  monoiei.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  4-3-fidum ; 
antherse  cum  lobis  perianthii  adnatse  poris  plurimis  dehiscentes. 
FI.  feem.  Perianthium  4-3-lobatum.  Stylus  0  vel  brevis  stig- 
mate  obtuso. 

A.  Aphylla « 

1.  Perianthii  lobis  jpersistentibus.  (Flores  $  in  glomerulis  op¬ 
posite  v.  interdum  verticillati.)  Includes  species  of  India, 
Indian  Archipelago,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  Australia,  Poly¬ 
nesia,  New  Zealand.  (V.  moniliforme,  V. phyllanthus ,  Cunn., 
V.  distichum,  &c.) 

2.  Perianthii  lobis  caducis.  (Flores  $  singulatim  ternatimve 
bibracteolati,  bracteolis  saepe  connatis  basin  fructus  cingen- 
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tibus.)  Includes  Indian,  South  African,  Mauritian,  and  a 
few  Australian  species. 

B.  Foliosa. 

1.  Ferianthii  lobis  caducis.  (Flores  singulatim  v.  2-,  3-,  4-,  5- 
natim  bibracteolati,  vel  flore  terminali  bibracteolato  latera- 
libus  1-bracteolatis,  vel  bracteolis  obsoletis.)  Species  of 
Europe,  S.  Asia,  Central  and  S.  Africa,  &c.  No  Australian 
species.  Includes  V.  orientate,  V.  album ,  &c. 

4.  Gtnalloa,  Korthals,  Verli.  Bat.  Genootschap.  xvii. 

Flores  monoid.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  3  (4)-fidum  ;  antherae 
subsessiles,  libera?,  biloculares.  Fl.foem.  Perianthium  3  (4)- 
lobatum  lobis  persistentibus. — Folia  opposita,  ssepius  3-ner- 
via ;  flores  spicati,  spicis  articulatis,  in  articulis  fasciculati  v. 
solitarii  oppositi,  bracteis  coalitis  cincti. 

A  few  species  from  the  Malay  and  Indian  Archipelago  and  Cey¬ 
lon?,  including  G.Arnottiana ,  Korth.,  and  Viscum  sjpathulifo Hum ( ? ) 
of  Mr.  Thwaites. 

5.  Notothixos,  gen.  liov. 

Flores  monoid.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  4  (raro  5)  -fidum ; 
anthene  sessiles,  liberae,  sutura  transverse  lobatae,  lobis  paral¬ 
lels  obscure  co-locellatis.  Fl.foem.  Perianthium  4  (3)  -loba- 
tum,  lobis  persistentibus.^ — Folia  opposita,  3-5-nervia;  flores 
capitellati,  terminales,  capitulis  3-9-floris  pedunculatis  v.  sub- 
sessilibus  solitariis  v.  geminatim  v.  ternatim  v.  paniculatim 
dispositis ;  in  spec.  Zeylanica  flores  spicati  sunt. 

1.  N.  corn i fo li us.  Paniculis  terminalibus,  floribus  in  capitulis  5-9- 
floris  patentim  pedunculatis  bibracteolatis  digitatim  dispositis,  foliis 
obovato-lanceolatis  v.  obovatis  v.  lanceolatis  obtusis  deinde  emarginatis 
retusisve  glabris  glabrescentibusve. 

Viscum  cornifolium  et  V.  xanthophyllum,  Cunn.  MS. 

Bab.  Hunter  River  and  Liverpool  Plains,  N.S.W.,  Sydney,  Dr.  Hooker. 
— /3.  angustifolia.  Brisbane  River,  Cunningham,  Fraser.  Moreton 
Bay,  Queensland,  Cunningham. 

2.  N.  sub  aureus.  Floribus  in  capitulis  terminalibus  5-9-floris  pedun¬ 
culatis  bibracteolatis  radiatim  dispositis,  pedunculis  simplicibus  getni- 
natisve  aut  ternatim  ramosis,  foliis  ellipticis  ovalibus  vel  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  obtusis  v.  subacutis  subtus  pilis  aureis  stellatis  pubescentibus. 

Viscum  subaureum,  F.  Mueller. 

Hab.  Moreton  Bay  and  Brisbane  River,  Mueller.  Lake  Macquarie, 
Backhouse. 

Whole  plant,  especially  the  young  parts,  more  or  less  clothed  with  golden 
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stellate  pubescence,  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  at  length  glabrescent. 
Leaves  shortly  petiolate.  Peduncles  shorter  than  the  branches  from  the 
fork  of  which  they  spring. 

3.  N.  incanus.  —  Viscum  incanum,  Hook.  Ic.  Plant,  i.  t.  73. 

Hab.  Brisbane  River,  Queensland,  Fraser. 

4.  ?  N.  floccosus. — Viscum floccosum,  Thwaites,  MS. 

6.  Tupeia,  CTi.  et  SchlecJd.  Linnceci,  iii.  203. 

Mores  dioici.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  4-partitum ;  stamina 
libera,  filamentis  elongatis,  antheris  ellipticis  bilocularibus 
longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Fl.foem.  Perianthium  4-loba- 
tum,  lobis  caducis ;  stylus  validus,  sejungens  stigmate  capi- 
tato.  Semen  albumine  copioso. 

One  New  Zealand  species  (T.  antarctica ).  Dr.  Lauder  Lindsay 
sends  a  narrow-leaved  form  from  Otago. 

7.  Arcetjthobium,  Bieb.  FI.  Tour.  Cauc.  Sujppl.  629. 

Mores  dioici.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  3-,  4-  v.  5-partitum  ;  an- 
therse  sessiles,  uniloculares,  rimula  transversa  dehiscentes. 
Fl.foem.  Perianthium  bidentatum ;  stigma  sessile. — Species 
aphylhe. 

Includes  A.  oxycedri  from  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Mexico.  A  plant  of  Seemann’s 
from  N.W.  Mexico  (2138)  seems  to  be  the  <S  of  a  distinct  species. 
Eendler,  New  Mexico,  283,  may  be  another  species;  but  more 
material  is  needed  for  the  determination  of  these. 

8.  Phoradendron,  Nuttall ,  Journ.  Ac.  Fill.  i.  185. 

Plores  dioici  vel  monoid.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  3-fidum ; 
antherae  lobis  imis  adnatae,  transverse  biloculares,  poris  s. 
rimulis  verticalibus  duabus  dehiscentes,  v.  interdum  rimulis 
confluentibus  uniloculares.  Fl.foem.  Perianthium  3-lobum 
(rarius  2-4-lobum),  lobis  persistentibus ;  stigma  sessile,  ob- 
tusum. — Erutices  saepius  foliosi,  paucis  aphyllis.  Plores 
sessiles,  spicati,  rhachi  plus  minus  immersi,  spicis  interdum 
abbreviatis. — Spiciviscum ,  Engel.  PI.  Pendl.  58,  et  Karst.,  “nec 
Engelm.”  PI.  Columb.  73,  t.  36;  Allobium ,  Miers,  A.  N.  H. 
ser.  2.  viii.  178. 

All  American,  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  ascertaining, 
extending  from  the  United  States  (Fh.  jlavescens)  and  California, 
through  Texas,  Mexico,  West  Indies,  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Engel- 
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mann  (Gray,  PI.  Fendlerianae,  p.  58  in  note)  describes  the  perianth, 
both  B  and  $ ,  as  rarely  2-  or  4-lobate.  So  does  Dr.  Gray  (Bot. 
Northern  States,  ed.  2.  382).  I  have  seen  it  so  sometimes  in  Ph. 
Jlavescens ;  but  in  the  other  species  which  I  have  examined  I  have 
found  only  a  3-lobate  perianth. 

9.  Antidaphne,  Poeppig,  Nov.  Gen.  ii.  70, 1. 199. 

(Char,  emend.)  Flores  monoici  v.  dioici.  FI.  masc.  Perian¬ 
thium  0  aut  subnullum  in  segmenta  setiformia  reductum ; 
stamina  3  v.  4,  filamentis  distinctis,  antheris  ovatis  v.  ob- 
longis  bilocularibus  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  FI.  foem. 
Perianthium  ssepius  3-lobatum,  segmentis  remotiusculis 
parvis,  vel  (fide  Poepp.)  margine  undulato ;  ovarium  limbo 
paullo  longins  ;  stylus  brevissimus,  stigmate  capitato. — Folia 
alterna,  3-  oo-nervia,  crassiuscula,  integra.  Flores  <$  strobili- 
formiter  spicati,  singulatim  v.  2-3-natim  bract eati,  bracteis 
squamiformibus  caducis  sessilibus  v.  basi  angustatis.  Stamina 
saepe  insequalia ;  discus  crassus,  lobatus.  Flores  $  sessiles, 
saepius  ternatim  bracteati,  bracteis  caducis. 

Of  the  Peruvian  species  I  have  seen  only  a  rather  imperfect 
specimen,  collected  at  Casapi  by  Matthews  ;  but  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  identifying  the  Venezuelan  plant  No.  1125  of  Fendler,  and 
Seemann’s  No.  1619  from  Veraguas,  with  Poeppig’s  genus.  They 
are  probably  distinct  species,  but  we  have  only  male  or  female 
flowers  from  either  locality. 

10.  Eubrachion,  Hoolc.fil.  FI.  Antarct.  ii.  291  adnot. 

Flores  monoici,  in  spicis  androgynis  brevibus  lateralibus.  FI. 
masc.  Perianthium  3-partitum ;  stamina  filamentis  brevis- 
simis,  antheris  bilocularibus  didymis  longitudinaliter  dehis¬ 
centibus.  FI.  foem.  Perianthium  3-lobum  ;  stylus  brevissi¬ 
mus,  stigmate  obtuso. 

Flowers,  both  B  and  $ ,  sessile  in  the  axil  of  small,  rotundate, 
much-thickened  scales.  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  are 
so  imperfect,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  construct  a  more  contrasting 
diagnosis.  But  one  species  is  known — F.  Arnottii  (  Viscum  ambi- 
guum ,  Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot.  Misc.  iii.  356),  collected  by  Tweedie  in 
Uruguay. 


11.  Lepidoceras,  Hoolc.fil.  FI.  Antarct.  ii.  293  adnot. 

Flores  dioici.  FI.  masc .  Perianthium  4-partitum ;  antherse  bilo- 
culares,  longitudinaliter  dehiscentes.  FI.  foem.  Perianthium 
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4-lobum,  lobia  caducis  ;  stylus  brevis,  stigmate  obtuso.  Semen 
albumine  parco  v.  subnullo. — Folia  squamula  sicca  apicali 
instructa.  Flores  d  racemosi,  pedicellati,  bracteis  squamse- 
formibus  caducis :  $  primum  in  spicis  strobiliformibus  sessiles, 
deinde  (fructu)  solitarii  in  axillis  foliorum. 

The  only  species  known  to  me  are,  as  above  explained,  L.  Kingii 
and  L.  Dombeyi ,  Hk.  f.,  from  Peru,  Chili,  and  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

12.  FjBEMOlepis,  Griseb.  Pfl.  Phil,  und  Lechl.  36. 

Fiores  dioici  (fide  Grisebach,  l.  c.).  Fl.masc.  (in  F.  punctulata): 
Perianthium  5-partitum;  stamina  filamentis  brevissimis,  an- 
theris  bilocularibus  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Fl.fcem. 
(in  F.  verrucosa)  :  Perianthium  3-lobatum,  lobis  caducis ; 
stylus  brevissimus,  stigmate  obtuso.  Semen  embryone  cylin- 
drico,  albumine  copioso. — Folia  alterna,  squamulis  apicalibus 
destituta.  Flores  d  sessiles,  bracteati,  in  bracteolis  2  late- 
ralibus  alabastri  inclusi.  Perianthium  lobis  crassiusculis 
apice  mucrone  parvo  inflecto  instructis.  Pistillum  rudimen- 
tarium,  minute  3-fidum.  Flores  $  in  spicis  paucifloris  bre¬ 
vissimis  quasi  glomerulati,  sessiles,  bracteis  parvis  caducis. 

F.  verrucosa  and  F.  punctulata  are  the  only  species  known  to 
me,  unless  Grisebach  be  right  in  referring  to  this  genus  the  fol¬ 
lowing  (vide  supra,  p.  96). 

13.  Genus  novum?  ( Fremolepis  Wriyhtii, Griseb. PL Wright.192.) 

Flores  monoici.  FI.  masc.  Perianthium  4-partitum  ;  stamina 
filamentis  brevissimis,  antheris  bilocularibus  oblique  lateraliter 
dehiscentibus.  Fl.foem,  Perianthium  3-4-lobum,  lobis  per- 
sistentibus.  Albumen  copiosum. — Folia  alterna.  Flores  in 
spicis  brevissimis  paucifloris  axillaribus,  bracteati,  bracteis 
parvis  triangularibus. 


On  the  Spicula  contained  in  the  Wood  of  the  Welwitschia,  and 
the  Crystals  pertaining  to  them.  By  Colonel  Philip  Yorke, 
F.B.S,  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.B.S.,  &c. 

[Read  February  5,  1863.] 

Febr.  4,  1863. 

Dear  Doctor  Hooker, — I  send  you  a  note  of  my  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  spicula  contained  in  the  wood  of  the  Welwitschia, 
and  the  crystals  pertaining  to  them. 
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I  found,  as  I  believe  you  had  already,  that  when  the  spicula 
were  immersed  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  even  though  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  liquid  several  hours,  there  was  no  action  on  the 
crystals. 

Also  that  when  the  spicula  were  placed  in  a  platinum  spoon 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  heated,  and  when  the  same  was  done 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  there  was  no  apparent  action  on 
the  crystals. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  spicula  were  boiled  in  nitric  acid, 
the  crystals  disappeared. 

I  then  found  that  when  a  few  spicula  were  carefully  burned  by 
heating  them  on  platinum  foil  over  a  small  spirit-flame,  a  white 
ash  remained  of  the  form  of  the  spicula ;  and  when  this  ash, 
moistened  with  water,  was  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  was 
found  to  be  made  up  of  a  congeries  of  the  crystals  unaltered  in 
form,  and  acting  on  polarized  light. 

When  a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added,  the  crystals 
disappeared,  and,  I  thought,  with  effervescence.  I  then  made  the 
following  experiment. 

A  quantity  of  the  spicula  was  collected  which  weighed  0‘ 105 
gr. ;  this  was  carefully  burned  as  before ;  the  ash  weighed  OOIO 
gr.,  or  just  10  per  cent. :  water  added  to  the  ash,  the  liquid  slightly 
restored  the  blue  of  reddened  litmus ;  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid 
added,  the  ash  dissolved  with  brisk  effervescence ;  and  when  this, 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  was  tested  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  con¬ 
siderable  precipitate  formed. 

The  supernatant  liquid  was  removed,  and  tested  by  phosphate  of 
soda ;  but  a  very  minute,  if  any,  precipitate  was  thus  formed. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  substance  examined  is  essen¬ 
tially  carbonate  of  lime,  possibly  with  a  little  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia. 

The  form  of  the  crystals  also  supports  this  view,  though  their 
minuteness  renders  the  examination  difficult.  By  far  the  greater 


Sketches  of  the  crystals. 


number  of  the  crystals  presented  a  rhombic  outline,  the  largest 
measuring  in  their  longer  diagonal  v^^th  of  an  inch.  I  obtained 
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some  approximation  to  the  measure  of  the  angles  by  means  of  a 
doubly  refracting  prism  fitting  on  to  the  eye-piece  of  the  micro¬ 
scope  ;  the  mean  of  several  measures  gave  106°  nearly  as  the  value 
of  the  obtuse  angle  (that  of  calc-spar  being  105°  5f ).  With  regard 
to  the  prismatic-looking  crystals  occasionally  seen,  I  found  several 
which,  examined  by  favourable  light,  presented  the  figure  a,  b. 

This  form  of  rhomboid  resembles  that  which  was  called  by 
Hafiy  the  “  inverse,”  a  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  its  plane 
angles  measure  the  same  as  the  dihedral  angles  of  the  primary 
rhomboid. 

The  crystals  of  the  so-called  crystallized  sandstone  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  (which  are  carbonate  of  lime  containing  sand)  are  instances 
of  this  form. 

As  it  appears  from  what  I  have  stated  that  these  crystals  con¬ 
sist  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  question  remains,  Wliat  is  it  that 
protects  them  from  the  action  of  acids  P 

I  have  made  some  attempts,  but  very  imperfect,  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  question. 

I  found  that  alcohol  and  ether,  even  when  heated,  had  not  the 
power  of  removing  the  protecting  substance. 

But  I  found  that  if,  after  digesting  with  ether,  the  spicula  were 
boiled  in  solution  of  caustic  soda  and  subsequently  immersed  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystals  disappeared,  and  their  places 
were  occupied  by  amorphous  patches. 

There  is  one  objection  that  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  view  I 
have  adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crystals,  which  I  may  as  well 
notice.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  plant  the  lime  was  united 
to  some  organic  acid,  say  the  oxalic.  But  I  think  it  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  putting  aside  the  agreement  in  form  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  the  fact  of  the  crystals  being  unaltered  in  form  by  burn¬ 
ing,  and  retaining  the  power  of  acting  on  polarized  light,  is  fatal 
to  such  an  hypothesis. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Doctor  Hooker, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ph.  Yobke, 


Joseph  D.  Hooker ,  Esq.,  M.E.,  Sfe.  fyc* 
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On  some  new  Species  of  Amomurn  from  West  Africa.  By  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oliyeb,  E.L.S.,  and  Daniel  Hanbijby,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 

[Bead  April  16,  1863.] 

We  have  in  preparation  a  monograph  of  the  West  African  species 
of  Amomurn ;  but  as  there  are  yet  some  points  to  be  cleared  up, 
requiring  further  communication  with  residents  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  ports  of  Liberia  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  we  shall  not 
be  in  a  position  to  complete  it  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  desirable  that  brief 
diagnoses  of  the  new  species  should  at  once  be  laid  before  the 
Society,  and  we  have  accordingly  prepared  the  following. 

Specimens  of  all  the  plants  described  have  been  received,  both 
in  the  dried  state  and  preserved  in  fluid,  accompanied  in  most  cases 
by  coloured  sketches,  from  Mr.  Gustav  Mann,  the  able  and  per¬ 
severing  botanical  collector  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  In  the 
Museum  and  Herbarium  of  this  establishment  the  authentic  spe¬ 
cimens  are  deposited. 

Amomtjm,  L. 

#  Scapi  uniflori.  Semina  ellipsoidea,  nitida. 

1.  A.  arundinaceum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  lineari-lanceolatis,  glabris,  sub- 
sessilibus,  scapis  gracilibus  2-3  unc.  longis,  bracteis  brevissime  apicu- 
latis,  labello  erecto  rotundato-obovato,  fructu  late  ovoideo  nudo  vel 
subnudo. 

Hab.  Corisco  Bay,  1862,  G.  Mann. 

##  Flores  2-10  congesti,  in  scapis  simplicibus  aut  disticJie  ramosis. 
a.  Labellum  erectum,  amplum,  roseum  v.  purpureum.  Eolia  glabra. 

t  Scapi  1  -2-pedalis,  distiche  ramosi. 

2.  A.  giganteum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  amplis,  elongatis,  lanceolato-oblongis 
oblaneeolatisve  petiolatis,  scapi  ramulis  ssepius  bifloris,  antherae  crista 
lobo  centrali  producto  quadrato-oblongo  bifido  v.  subintegro,  fructu 
ovali-lanceolato,  seminibus  ellipsoideis  nitidis. 

Hab.  Gaboon  River,  1861,  G.  Mann. 

ft  Scapi  simplices,  aut  breves  basi  ramosi. 

3.  A.  Sceptrum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  auguste  oblongo-lanceolatis,  petiolatis, 
ligula  scariosa,  scapis  simplicibus  apice  clavato-turgidis  circa  10-floris, 
bracteis  superioribus  dorso  apicula  tis,  tempore  florifero  transverse 
plicatis,  fructu  ovoideo-compresso  v.  subtrigono  glabro,  pericarpio 
crasso,  seminibus  angulatis. 

Hab.  Gaboon  River,  1861,  G.  Mann. 
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4.  A.  Mannii,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  oblanceolatis  ellipticisve  abrupte  acumi- 
natis,  petiolatis,  scapis  2-3  unc.,  3-2-floris,  bracteis  brevissime  apicu- 
latis  v.  muticis,  labello  late  obovato-rotundato. 

Hab.  Corisco  Bay,  1862,  G.  Mann . 

b.  Labellum  erectum,  amplum,  roseum  v.  purpureum.  Foliis 
subtus  minute  pubescentia  v.  margin e  breviter  pilosa.  Stami- 
nodia  libera. 

5.  A.  subsericeum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  brevi-pe- 
tiolatis,  subtus  pubescentia  venulis  transverse  intertexta  subsericeis, 
scapis  brevibus  saepius  bifloris,  fructu  ovato-lanceolato  v.  ovoideo,  semi- 
nibus  ellipsoideis  nitidis. 

Hab.  Gaboon  River  and  Corisco  Bay,  1862,  G.  Mann. 

6.  A.  limbatum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis,  acumine  tenui- 
ter  caudatis,  brevissime  petiolatis  v.  sessilibus,  subtus  nervo  medio  atque 
margine  brevissime  ferrugineo  pilosis,  scapis  brevibus  3-floris,  fructu 
ovoideo,  seminibus  ellipsoideis  nitidis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  1859  and  1861,  G.  Mann. 

c.  Flores  parvi,  lutei.  Folia  pilosa.  Staminodia  coadunata. 

7.  A.  pilosum,  sp.  nov.  Foliis  elongato-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  breviter 
petiolatis,  sparse  pilosis,  scapis  brevibus  bifloris,  labello  limbo  trans¬ 
verse  elliptico  subcordato  v.  fere  integro,  fructu  parvo  obovoideo  in 
tubo  persistente  perianthii  repente  contracto,  seminibus  perparvis 
transverse  rugulosis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  1862,  G.  Mann. 

###  Scapi  breves ,  obconici,  capitati,  10-15-Jlori.  Folia  glabra. 

8.  A.  citratum,  Pereira,  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Trans,  ix.  313  *.  Foliis 
elongatis,  oblongo-  v.  obovato-lanceolatis,  breviter  acuminatis,  petio¬ 
latis,  scapis  crassis,  bracteis  superioribus  margine  crispatis,  labello 
amplo  erecto,  fructu  obovoideo  limbo  lato  perianthii  persistente  con- 
tinuo  coronato,  seminibus  obscure  angulatis  tuberculatisque,  apice 
breviter  conico  productis. 

Hab.  Gaboon  River. 

*  As  no  description  of  this  species  has  yet  been  published,  we  include  its 
diagnosis  in  the  present  paper. 
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Note  on  the  Embryo  of  Ancistrocladus.  By  G.  Bentham,  P.L.S., 

and  J.  D.  Hooker,  E.L.S. 

[Read  May  7,  1863.] 

In  the  1  Genera  Plantarum,’  Part  I.  p.  191,  we  have  fallen  into  an 
error  in  our  description  of  the  seed  of  Ancistrocladus ,  which  error, 
as  it  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  observations  and  drawings  of 
so  careful  and  excellent  a  botanist  as  Mr.  Thwaites,  which  are 
published  in  our  £  Transactions  ’  (vol.  xxi.  p.  225.  t*  24),  we  are 
desirous  of  correcting  also  in  the  Society’s  publications. 

In  the  above-mentioned  paper  Mr.  Thwaites  describes  the  seed, 
from  living  specimens,  as  “  Semen  cerebriforme,  erectum ;  testa 
plicato-intricata,  albumen  carnosum  plicis  involventi.  Embryo 
orthotropus,  clavatus ;  cotyledones  subfoliacei,  divergentes ;  radi- 
cula  prope  hilum  posita.” 

When  drawing  up  the  generic  character  of  Ancistrocladus  for 
our  work,  we  examined  several  seeds,  and  found  their  appearance 
to  be  not  only  as  described  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  but  so  closely  to 
resemble  those  of  Doona  and  other  Dipterocarpece  (to  which  order 
we  referred  Ancistrocladus  on  other  grounds),  that  we  were  led 
to  suspect  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Thwaites’ s  observation.  Proceed¬ 
ing  then  to  macerate  the  seeds,  we  found  that  in  no  case  were 
we  able  to  free  the  radicle  from  the  supposed  cotyledons,  but 
that  these  appeared  to  be  organically  connected,  whence  we  were 
led  to  describe  what  Mr.  Thwaites  called  a  ruminated  albumen 
as  contortuplicate  cotyledons. 

Mr.  Thwaites,  on  receiving  the  1  Genera  Plantarum  ’  and  obser¬ 
ving  our  error,  had  the  kindness  to  send  to  us  ripe  seeds  of  Ancis¬ 
trocladus  preserved  in  spirits,  which  clearly  proved  us  to  be  in  fault. 

We  may  observe  that  this  does  not  affect  our  view  of  the 
affinity  of  the  genus  being  with  Dipterocarpece,  but  adds  one 
more  to  the  already  great  proportion  of  exalbuminous  Natural 
Orders  in  which  albuminous  genera  occur. 

Kew,  May  5,  1863. 


On  the  Identification  of  the  Acanthacece  of  the  Linnean  Herba¬ 
rium,  in  the  possession  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London.  By 
T.  Anderson,  M.D.,  E.L.S. ,  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta. 

[Read  April  2,  1863.] 

Beeore  leaving  England  for  India  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  I 
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was  able  to  devote  some  time  to  tbe  examination  of  the  Acan- 
thacece  existing  in  Linnaeus’s  Herbarium,  now  the  property  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  As  the  Acantliacece  are  eminently  tropical, 
comparatively  few  species  of  the  order  wrere  known  to  botanists 
of  the  time  of  Linnaeus.  Consequently  the  limits  of  the  genera 
of  the  order  were  very  indefinite — so  much  so,  that  many  of  the 
old  genera  are  coextensive  with  the  tribes  or  subtribes  I  have 
adopted  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  order.  Indeed,  the  old 
genus  Ruellw  is  equivalent  to  my  Suborder  JRuellidece .  Only  five 
genera  of  Acantliacece  are  described  in  the  4th  edition  of  the 
‘  Genera  Plantarum,’  published  in  1752,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  Thunbergia ,  a  genus  of  later  date  than  1752,  these  are  the  only 
genera  recognized  in  Linnaeus’s  Herbarium.  The  number  of  spe¬ 
cies  is  67,  distributed  among  the  genera  as  follows : — Thun - 
bergia  1,  Ruellia  18,  JBarleria  9,  Acanthus  11,  Justicia  26,  Dian¬ 
ther  a  2. 

There  are,  among  these  67  species,  representatives  of  28  genera, 
according  to  the  views  I  entertain  of  the  limits  of  genera  in  this 
order  ;  and  many  more,  as  will  appear  from  the  synonymy,  if  Nees 
von  Esenbeck’s  opinions  are  adopted  as  he  has  stated  them  in 
the  11th  volume  of  the  ‘  Prodromus.’ 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  species  referred  to  genera  of 
Acantliacece  by  Linnaeus,  and  specimens  of  which  exist  in  his  Her¬ 
barium.  In  preparing  it  for  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  names 
appended  to  the  specimens  by  Linnaeus  as  the  basis  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  in  the  sequence  of  the  genera  I  have  adopted  my  own 
arrangement.  In  the  case  of  the  Linnean  names,  I  have  quoted 
the  work  in  which  the  species  was  first  described.  The  name  I 
adopt  is  then  given. 

A  considerable  array  of  synonymy  occurs  writh  some  of  the 
species  ;  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  my  having  quoted  all  those 
species  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck  which  I  consider  identical. 

Thtjkbeegia,  Linn.  fit. 

1.  T.  Capensis,  Thunb.  Nov.  Plant.  Gen.  p.  21.  T.  Capensis,  N.  ab  E. 
in  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  p.  55,  et  mihi. — This  plant  bears  the  name  of  So- 
landra  Capensis  in  Linnseus’s  Herbarium. 

Buellia,  Linn. 

1.  R.  Blechum,  Linn,  in  Amcen.  Acad.  v.  p.  400.  Blechum  Brownei, 
Juss.  Ann.  du  Mus.  ix.  p.  2/0;  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  466,  et  mihi. — I  refer 
Nees  von  Esenbeck’s  B.  Trinitense  and  B.  Haenkei  to  this  species. 
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There  is  a  second  specimen  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  which  is  also 
called  R.  Blechum ;  it  is  probably  an  Aphelandra,  but  the  species  is 
not  determinable, 

2.  R.  clandestina,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  634.  R.  clandestine*, 
mihi.  Cryphiacanthus  Barbadensis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  197. — Nees  von 
Esenbeck,  at  p.  156  of  the  11th  volume  of  the  ‘  Prodromus/  gives  Cry¬ 
phiacanthus  clandestinus  as  the  name  he  adopts  for  Linnaeus’s  R. 
clandestina,  but  that  specific  term  does  not  occur  among  his  species 
of  Cryphiacanthus. 

3.  R.  paniculata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  635.  R.  paniculata, 
mihi.  Dipteracanthus  paniculatus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  142. 

4.  R.  tuberosa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  635.  R.  tuberosa,  mihi, 
Cryphiacanthus  Barbadensis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  197. — As  appears  by  the 
synonymy,  Nees  von  Esenbeck  unites  R.  clandestina  and  R.  tuberosa, 
Linn.  Linnaeus’s  specimens  are  certainly  very  distinct. 

5.  R.  tentacula,  Linn,  in  Amoen.  Acad.  iv.  p.  320.  Haplanthus  tenta- 
culus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  513,  et  mihi. 

6.  R.  biflora,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  635,  is  an  American  species 
of  Calophanes,  but  the  specimen  is  too  imperfect  for  identification. 
Nees  von  Esenbeck  refers  this  to  his  Calophanes  oblongifolius,  DC. 
Prod.  xi.  p.  107. 

7.  R.  crispa,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1764,  ii.  p.  886.  Hemiagr aphis  crispa, 
mihi. — R.  crispa ,  N.  ab  E.,  is  quite  distinct  from  Linnaeus’s  species, 
though  Nees  considers  them  identical.  I  have  seen  Nees  von  Esen- 
beck’s  species  in  Wight’s  Herbarium ;  it  belongs  to  the  small  blue- 
flowered  section  of  my  remodelled  genus  Hemiagraphis.  That  sec¬ 
tion  is  very  distinct  from  the  yellow-flowered  Strobilanthoid  division 
of  the  genus,  which  contains  species  that  are  nearly  all  Eastern  Asiatic 
or  Malayan  in  their  distribution,  and  may  require  to  be  separated 
generically  from  the  blue-flowered  Indian  species. 

8.  R.  repanda,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1764,  ii.  p.  886.  R.  repanda,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  144,  et  mihi. 

9.  R.  ringens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  635.  Hygrophila  salici- 
folia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  92,  et  mihi. — This  identification  confirms 
Robert  Brown’s  remark  in  the  f  Prodromus  Florae  Novae  Hollandiae,’ 
p.  479,  under  Hygrophila  angustifolia.  He  says,  “hujus  congener  et 
valde  affinis  est  Ruellia  ringens,  Osb.  et  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  exclus.  syn. 
Florae  Zeylanicae  et  Rheed.  Mai.”  The  plant  referred  to  by  Linnaeus 
in  these  works  is  probably  Ruellia  prostrata,  Poir.  Rheede’s  figure 
is  not  x.  t.  64,  as  cited  by  Linnaeus  in  the  ‘  Flora  Zeylanica  ’  and 
the  ‘  Species  Plantarum,’  but  ix.  t.  64. 

10.  R.  antipoda,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  ii.  p.  635,  is  Bonnaya  vero- 
niccefolia,  Spreng. 
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11.  R.  repens,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  89.  R.  repens,  mihi.  Dipier  acanthus 
lanceolatus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  124. 

12.  R.  littoralis,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  289.  Calophanes  littoralis,  T. 
Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  225.  Dyschoriste  littoralis,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  c.  p.  106. 

13.  R.  difformis,  Linn.  fil.  Suppl.  p.  299.  Adenosma  trijiora,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  68,  et  mihi. — Blume  in  the  ‘Bijdragen,’  p.  804,  refers  this  to 
his  Hygrophila  difformis.  I  have  not  seen  Blume’s  plant,  but  it  is 
probably  a  form  of  Hygrophila  salicifolia. 

14.  R.  balsamica,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  289.  Adenosma  halsamea,  Spr. 
Syst.  ii.  p.  829,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  224.  The 
specific  name  is  written  “  balsamica  ”  in  Linnseus’s  Herbarium. 

15.  R.  uliginosa,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290.  Adenosma  uliginosa ,  N.  ab  E. 
in  Wall.  PI.  As.  Rar.  iii.  p.  79,  et  DC.  Prodr.  xi.  p.  69,  et  T.  Anders, 
in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  224.— Robert  Brown  in  the  ‘  Prodromus  FI. 
Nov.  Holl.’  can  hardly  be  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  species  of 
Adenosma,  as  all  the  species  indicated  by  him  as  belonging  to  it  have 
been  removed  to  Scrophularinex. 

16.  R.  pilosa,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290.  R.  pilosa,  T.  Anders,  in  Enum. 
Acanth.  Afric.  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  25.  Fabria  pilosa, 
N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  114.— The  species,  however,  in  the  Linnean  Herba¬ 
rium  is  by  some  error  represented  by  what  is  evidently  a  species  of 
Antirrhinum . 

17.  R.  alternata,  Burm.  FI.  Ind.  p.  135.  Hemiagraphis  alternata, 
mihi.  R.  Blumeana,  et  forsan  R.  discolor,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  149. 

18.  R.  species  is  Stenandrium  Pohlii,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  283,  et  mihi. 

Two  specimens  included  in  the  generic  envelope  of  Muellia  in 
the  Linnean  Herbarium  do  not  belong  to  the  order  Acanthacese  ; 
one  is  a  species  of  _P hlox,  and  the  other  is  not  determinable.  A 
specimen  marked  “ Puellict  sp.  Linn,  fil.”  is  a  species  of  Phlox', 
besides,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Puellia  from  North  America  in 
too  imperfect  a  condition  for  identification. 

Baeleeia,  Linn. 

1.  B.  longifolia,  Linn. in  Amcen.  Acad.  iv.  p.  320.  Hygrophila  spinosa, 
T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  225.  Asteracantha  longifolia , 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  247. 

2.  B.  Hystrix,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  89.  B.  Prionitis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed. 
1753,  p.  636,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  230.  B.  Hystrix, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  239. 
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3.  B.  Prionitis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  636.  B.  Prionitis,  N.  ab  E* 

1.  c.  p.  237,  et  T.  Anders.  1.  c. 

4.  B.  buxifolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  636.  B.  buxifolia,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  241,  et  mihi. — The  specimen  is  marked  from  Ceylon.  I  have 
seen  no  other  specimens  from  Ceylon.  See  note  appended  to  this 
species  at  page  231  of  Thwaites’s  Enum.  Plant.  Zeylan. 

5.  B.  noctiflora,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290.  B.  noctijlora,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  239,  et  mihi. 

6.  B.  cristata,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  636.  B.  cristata,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  229,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  230. — In  Thwaites’s 
Enumeratio  Plant.  Zeyl.  I  have  placed  B.  dichotoma  and  B.  ciliata  of 
Roxburgh,  as  well  as  B.  Nepalensis  of  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  as  synonyms 
of  this  species. 

7.  B.  Indica. — This  seems  to  be  an  unpublished  name ;  the  specimen 
bearing  it  is  B.  cristata. 

8.  B.  pungens,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  290.  B.  pungens,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  236,  et  mihi. 

9.  B.  sericea. — B.  longijtora  is  written  in  pencil  on  the  sheet,  and 
that  is  also  the  name  under  which  the  species  was  first  published  in 
the  Supplement,  p.  290.  B.  longiftora,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  235,  et 
mihi. 

Acanthus,  Linn. 

1.  A.  mollis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  639.  A.  mollis ,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 
p.  270,  et  mihi. 

2.  A.  carduifolius,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  294.  Blepharis  carduifolia,  T. 
Anders,  in  Enum.  Acanth.  Afric.  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  35. 
Acanthodium  carduifolium ,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  278. 

3.  A.  spinosus,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  639.  A.  spinosus,  N.  abE. 
1.  c.  p.  271,  et  mihi. 

4.  A.  ilicifolius,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  639.  A.  ilicifolius,  T. 
Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  232.  Dilivaria  ilicifolia,  (Juss.) 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  268. 

5.  A.  Maderaspatanus,  Linn.  MSS.  in  Herb.  Blepharis  mollugini- 
folia,  (Juss.)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  266,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl. 
p.  231. — I  am  obliged  to  cite  the  Linnean  specimen  of  this  species  in 
the  manner  I  have  done,  because  the  name,  though  evidently  sup¬ 
pressed  on  the  sheet  and  transferred  to  Jussieu’s  B.  Boerhaavicefolia, 
has  had  no  other  substituted  for  it  by  Linnaeus. 

6.  A.  furcatus,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  295.  Blepharis  f ur  cat  a,  T.  Anders, 
in  Enum.  Acanth.  Afric.  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  35. 
Acanthodium  furcatum  et  A.  macrum,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  276. 
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7.  A.  Capensis,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  295.  Blepharis  Capensis,  Pers.  S}*n. 
ii.  p.  180,  et  milri.  Acanthodium  Capense,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  276. 

8.  A.  Maderaspatexsis,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  ed.  1753,  p.  639.  Blepharis 
Boerhaaricefolia,  Juss.,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  266,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw. 
En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  231. 

9.  A.  Maderaspatexsis  (?)  is  Blepharis  edulis,  Pers.  Syn.  ii.  p.  180, 
et  mihi.  Acanthodium  spicatum,  (Delile)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  274. 

10.  A  specimen  marked  "A.  1.”  is  Hygrophila  spinosa,  T.  Anders,  in 
Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  225.  Asteracantha  longifolia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  247. 

11.  “Acanthus  ex  Cap.  Bon.  Spei”  is  Sclerochiton  Harvey  anus,  N.  ab  E. 

1.  c.  p.  279,  et  mihi. 


Justicia,  Jinn. 

1.  J.  Adhatoda,  Liun.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  15.  J.  Adhatoda,  (Linn.) 
T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  233.  Adhatoda  Vasica,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  387. 

2.  J.  Ecbolium,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  ed.  1753,  p.  15.  Eranthemum  Ecbolium., 
T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  235.  J.  Ecbolium,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 
p.426.  J.  gymnostachya,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  J.  Icetemrens,  (Yahl)  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  427.  J.strobilifera,  (Lam.)N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  J.  emarginata^.ah  E. 
1.  c.  J.  rotundifolia,  X.  ab  E.  l.c.  J.  syringifolia,  (Yahl)  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  J.  livida,  (Wall.)  X.  ab  E.  1.  c.  J.  dentata,  (Klein)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
— Linnaeus’s  specimen  of  this  species  is  a  cultivated  one  from  the 
Upsal  Botanic  Garden. 

3.  J.  Ecbolium,  Linn.  (Xo.  2.) — This  is  probably  Aphelandra  tetragona , 
X.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  295,  but  the  specimen  is  too  imperfect  for  specific 
identification. 

4.  J.  pulcherrima,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  84.  Aphelandra  pulcherrima, 
(H.  B.  K.)  X.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  295,  et  mihi. 

5.  J.  picta,  Linn.  Sp.  PL  ed.  1762,  p.  21.  Graptophyllum  hortense, 
X.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  328,  et  mihi. 

6.  J.  ixfux’DIbuliformis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1762,  p.  21.  Crossandra 
infun dibul if ormis,  X.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  280,  et  mihi. —  C.  axillaris  et  C. 
oppositifolia,  X.  ab  E.,  cannot  be  considered  good  species;  I  therefore 
include  them  under  C.  inf  undibulif  ormis . 

7.  J-  fastuosa,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  172.  Hypoestes  fastuosa,  (Soland.) 
X.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  507,  et  mihi. 

8.  J.  Gexdarussa,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  85.  J.  Gendarussa,  T.  Anders, 
in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  233.  Gendarussa  vulgaris,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  410. 
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9.  J.  Tranquebariensis,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  85.  J.  Tranquebariensis, 
mihi.  Adhatoda  Tranquebariensis,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  399. 

10.  J.  hyssoptfolia,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  15.  J.  hyssopifolia, 
(Linn.)  T.  Anders,  in  Enum.  Acanth.  Afric.  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  vii.  p.  41.  Adhatoda  hyssopifolia,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  392. — Nees 
von  Esenbeck  has  confused  J.  hyssopifolia  and  J.  cuneata,  Vahl  (Ad¬ 
hatoda,  N.  ab  E.),  and  has  therefore  cited  some  of  the  specimens  of 
J.  cuneata,  a  truly  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species,  under  the  name  J.  hys¬ 
sopifolia.  J.  hyssopifolia  has  not  been  found  on  the  continent  of 
Africa. 

11.  J.  acaulis,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  84.  Elytraria  crenata,  (Vahl)  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  63,  et  mihi. — Palisot  de  Beauvais’s  West  African  species,  E. 
marginata,  and  the  North  American  E.  virgata,  N.abE.,  with  the 
synonymy  quoted  by  Nees,  both  belong  to  this  species,  for  which  I 
retain  Vahl’s  specific  name. 

12.  J.  ciliaris,  Linn.  Suppl.  p.  84.  Schwabea  ciliaris ,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 
p.  384,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Enum.  Acanth.  Afric.  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc.  vii.  p.  45. 

13.  J.  frocumbexs,  Linn.  FI.  Zeyl.  p.  7.  J-  (sect.  Rostellaria)  procum- 
Ijens,  (Linn.)  mihi.  Rostellaria  procumbens,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  371. 
R.  rotundifolia,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  370.  R.  Abyssinica,  (Brongn.)  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  372.  R.  mollissima,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  373.  R.  Royeniana, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  R.  crinita,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

14.  J.  dtffusa,  Sm.  MSS. — This  specific  name  is  not  in  Linnaeus’s 
handwriting,  but  in  that  of  Sir  James  Smith.  The  species  is  Lepida - 
gathis  hyalina,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  252. 

15.  J.  pectinata,  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  iv.  p.  299.  Rungia pectinata, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  470,  et  mihi.  R.  parvifora,  N.  ab  E.  L  c.  et  T.  An¬ 
ders.  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.  234.  R.  polygonoides,  N.  ab  E.  l.c. 
p.  471.  R-  origanoides,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  R.  muralis,  Royle,  N.  ab  E. 
l.c.  p.  470. 

16.  J.  repens,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  15.  Rungia  repens,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  p.  473,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  235. 

17*  J.  Chinensis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  16.  Dicliptera  Chinensis, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  477,  et  mihi.  D.  Burmanni,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  83.  D. 
Roxburghiana,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c. 

18.  J.  echioides,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  16.  Andrographis  echi- 
oides,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  518,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  232. 

19.  J.  sex axgu laris,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  ed.  1753,  p.  16.  Dicliptera  sex- 
angularis,  (Juss.)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  479,  et  mihi. 

20.  J.  assurgens,  Linn.  Amccn.Acad.  v.  p.  391.  Dicliptera  assur gens, 
(Juss.)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  489. 
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21.  J.  nasuta,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  ed.  1753,  p.  16.  Rhinacanthus  communis, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  442,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  R.  Rottle- 
rianus,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  443. 

22.  J.  bivalvis,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1762,  p.  23.  Dicliptera  bivalvis, 
(Juss.)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  475,  et  T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PI.  Zeyl.  p.235. 

23.  J.  purpurea,  Linn.  Sp.  PI.  ed.  1753,  p.  16.  Hypoestes  purpurea, 
(R.  Br.)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  509,  et  mihi. — This  species  has  not  been 
found  in  India.  Griffith’s  specimen  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium, 
quoted  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  in  the  ‘  Prodromus’  as  from  Assam,  is 
a  cultivated  specimen  from  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  into  which 
the  plant  was  introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Reeves  in  1820.  The 
specimen  in  the  Linnean  Herbarium  is  also  from  China. 

24.  J.  Gangetica,  Linn.  Amcen.  Acad.iv.p.  299.  Asystasia  Gangetica, 
T.  Anders,  in  Thw.  En.  PL  Zeyl.  p.  235.  A.  Coromandeliana,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  e.  p.  165.  A.  plumbaginea,  N.  ab  E.  l.c.  p.  164.  A.  quaterna , 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  166.  A.  intrusa,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  A.  Rojeriana,  N.  ab  E. 
1.  c.  A.  Comorensis,  (Bojer)  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  A.  calycina,  Benth. 
FI.  Nig.  p.  478,  non  N.  ab  E. — I  appended  the  following  note  to  this 
species  in  Thwaites’s  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Zeylanise,  p.  236 t- 
“The  extensive  distribution  of  this  species  over  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa  renders  the  specific  name  adopted  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  quite 
inappropriate,  and  the  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  original 
one  given  by  Linnaeus,  and  which,  as  being  the  oldest,  I  have  revived. 
For  so  cosmopolitan  a  plant  the  specific  term  communis  or  vulgaris 
would  perhaps  be  more  suitable.” 

25.  J.  bica  lyculata,  Vahl.  This  specimen  has  not  a  Linnean  specific 
name  attached.  In  the  Supplement,  p.  85,  it  is  described  under  the 
name  Dianthera  Malabarica. 

26.  A  specimen  named  J.  hyssopifolia,  and  on  another  portion  of  the 
sheet  having  J.  antidota,  written  by  Sir  J.  Smith,  is  J.  Betonica  var. 
Neilgherriensis,  mihi ;  Adhatoda  Nilgherrica,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  386. 
The  J.  hyssopifolia  of  the  1st  edition  of  the  ‘Species  Plantarum’  is 
a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

Dianthera,  Linn. 

1.  D.  Americana,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  ed.  1753,  p.  27,  is  a  species  of  Rhytti- 
glossa,  probably  the  R.  pedunculosa,  N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  339. 

2.  D.  comata,  Linn.  Sp.  Pl.  ed.  1762,  p.  24.  Leptostachya  comata, 
N.  ab  E.  1.  c.  p.  381. 

The  specimen  marked  Eranthemum  hyssopifolium  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  order  AcantLacese. 
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On  Anisostichium ,  a  proposed  new  G-enus  of  Musci. 
By  William  Mitten,  A.L.S. 

[Read  June  18,  1863.] 


Anisostichium,  gen.  nov. 

Poliis  insequalibus,  diversiformibus,  uno  latere  majoribus  distichis, 
altero  minoribus  stipuliformibus  ;  florescentia  terminali  fruc- 
tuque  Weberce. 

1.  A.  Tozeri.  Foliis  tristichis,  majoribus  patulis  verticaliter  subplanis, 
minoribus  suberectis  lanceolatis  ovato-lanceolatisve. 

Bryum  Tozeri,  Greville,  Scot.  Crypt.  FI.  v.  t.  285. 

Hab.  In  Britannia  Galliaque  australi,  India  orientali  temperata,  et  in  in- 
sulis  Sardinise,  Madeirse,  et  Javse. 

Fig.  3.  A  sterile  stem,  magnified. 


2.  A.  pictum,  sp.  nov.  Caulibus  elongatis,  foliis  majoribus  patentibus 
verticaliter  complanatis  late  obovatis  apice  apiculatis  submarginatis 
integerrimis  nervo  infra  apicem  evanido,  minoribus  tristichis  erectis 
ovato-lanceolatis  nervo  breviore  cellulis  laxis  elongatis  pellucidis. 

Hab.  In  Jamaica  (Hb.  Hooker.),  Veraguas  (Dr.  Seemann),  et  in  America 
fcederata  australiore. 

Fig.  1.  Stems,  of  the  natural  size.  Fig.  2.  A  portion  magnified. 

Leaves  pale  green,  tbe  older  ones  as  well  as  the  stems  becoming 
beautifully  tinged  with  red.  Budiments  of  inflorescence  are  alone 
observable  on  the  specimens  from  Jamaica,  and  these  occur  on 
stems  having  the  same  arrangement  of  leaves  as  in  those  which 
are  barren.  In  A.  Tozeri  the  leaves  of  the  fertile  stems  show  but 
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indistinctly  the  tristichous  arrangement  sufficiently  evident  in  the 
sterile. 

This  genus  occupies  a  place  in  the  group  of  Mosses  which  cor¬ 
respond  in  areolation  and  fructification  with  JBryum ,  and  con¬ 
stitute  the  tribe  J Bryacece\  it  is  closely  allied  to  Webera ,  with 
which  its  fruit  agrees ;  hut  it  differs  from  all  other  genera  yet 
known  to  belong  to  that  group  in  the  same  manner  as  Calomnion 
does  from  Hymenodon  and  other  Mniacece.  If  the  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  alone  was  a  sufficient  character  to  form  a  genus, 
Anisostichium  Tozeri  would  exactly  correspond  with  Calomnion ; 
but  the  areolation  of  the  latter  is  composed  of  rounded  hexagonal 
cells,  and  is  precisely  that  of  Rhizogonium ,  which  so  closely  simu¬ 
lates  the  forms  of  Mnium ,  that  they  must  all  be  referred  to  the 
same  natural  group — Mniacece.  The  analogy  of  form  is  carried 
still  further  in  Mniojpsis,  which  has  barren  and  fertile  stems  with 
their  leaves  disposed  as  in  corresponding  stems  of  Schistostega ; 
but  the  areolation  is  distinctly  Mnioid,  whilst  Schistosteya  has 
the  areolation  observable  in  Anisostichium  and  Webera,  and  thus  is 
more  nearly  allied  to  them,  and  belongs  to  the  Bryacece, — there 
being  no  connecting  link  between  it  and  the  Splachnacece ,  to  which 
Schimper,  although  instituting  for  its  reception  his  family  Schisto- 
steyece ,  is  inclined  to  refer  it. 


On  the  Ink-plant  of  New  Granada  ( Coriaria  thy mif olid) .  By  Dr. 
William  Jameson,  of  Quito  ;  in  a  Letter  to  I.  A.  Henry, 
Esq.  (Communicated  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  E.B.  &  L.S.) 

[Read  June  18,  1863.] 

“  Quito,  April  11,  1863. 

“  I  am  anxious  to  have  Dr.  Hooker’s  opinion  of  the  £  Ink-plant.’ 
There  is  a  tradition  here  respecting  this  vegetable  juice  that 
merits  attention.  It  happened,  during  the  Spanish  Administra¬ 
tion,  that  a  number  of  written  documents,  destined  to  the  mother 
country,  were  embarked  in  a  vessel,  and  transmitted  round  the 
Cape.  The  voyage  was  unusually  tempestuous,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  got  wetted  with  salt  water.  Those  written  with  common 
ink  became  nearly  illegible,  whereas  those  written  with  ‘  Chauchi  ’ 
(the  name  of  the  juice)  remained  unaltered.  A  decree  was  there¬ 
upon  issued  that  the  Government  communications  should  in  future 
be  written  with  the  vegetable  juice.... I  do  not  vouch  for  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  statement,  but  I  have  constantly  heard  it  repeated 
from  different  sources.  I  generally  use  this  ink  in  preference  to 
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the  commercial  article,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  corrode  the  steel  pen. 
The  present  note  is  written  with  it,  and  has  no  admixture  what¬ 
ever,  being  only  yesterday  expressed  from  the  fruit.  When  newly 
written,  its  colour  is  reddish,  becoming  black  after  a  few  hours.” 


A  Description  of  some  remarkable  Malformations  affecting  the 

Genus  Lolium.  By  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  B.L.S.,  Lec¬ 
turer  on  Botany,  St.  George’ s  Hospital. 

[Read  March  19,  1863.] 

In  the  volume  of  the  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  Br.  for  the  year  1858,  p.  85, 
M.  Bournier  has  described  four  varieties  of  Lolium  perenne  as  of 
common  occurrence,  and  in  a  paper  in  Seemann’s  Journal  of 
Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  6,  I  have  mentioned  certain  others.  The  spe¬ 
cimens  I  have  now  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Society  must  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  Deformities  rather  than  that  of  Varieties. 

The  simplest  of  the  changes  now  to  be  mentioned  consists 
merely  in  the  lengthening  of  the  axis  of  the  spikelet,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  constituent  florets  are  separated  by  much 
longer  intervals  than  usual.  In  some  examples  of  this,  the  axis 
is  not  merely  lengthened,  but  becomes  very  flexuose,  while  the 
outermost  glume  only  just  exceeds  the  lowermost  floret  in  length, 
and  is  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  spikelet ; 
hence  the  aspect  of  the  plant  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
natural  form.  This  change  may  occur  independently  of  any  other ; 
but  I  have  most  frequently  met  with  it  in  the  branched  variety, 
common  under  the  several  names  of  L.  perenne  compositum ,  pani- 
culatum ,  or  ramosum.  Usually  only  a  few  of  the  spikelets  are  so 
affected ;  but  in  the  plant  now  shown  all  the  spikelets  are  thus 
changed. 

In  another  series  of  specimens  I  have  met  with  the  following 
changes  : — The  spikelets  have  assumed  more  of  a  rounded  outline 
than  usual,  and  are  shorter  than  the  outer  glume.  The  number 
.  of  florets  is  in  general  reduced  to  three,  in  each  of  which,  or 
sometimes  in  the  lower  one  only,  considerable  changes  have  taken 
place.  The  palese  are  for  the  most  part  unchanged ;  but  in  some 
of  the  spikelets  the  inner  palea  is  placed  opposite  to  the  outer 
one,  and  on  the  same  level  with  it,  while  in  others  the  inner 
palea  is  split  into  two,  thus  rendering  the  symmetry  of  the  whorl 
complete  (fig.  1,  a).  Within  the  palese,  in  place  of  the  stamens 
and  pistils  is  a  confused  mass,  consisting  of  numerous  scales, 
the  outermost  of  which  resemble  palese,  and  are  frequently  more 
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or  less  recurved  or  hooklike  at  their  points ;  the  inner  ones  are 
smaller,  and  either  merely  white  and  membranous  like  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lodicles,  or  they  exhibit  various  intermediate  stages  between 
the  state  of  scales  and  that  of  feathery  stigmata  (fig.  1,  b,  c).  I 
have  not  been  enabled  to  discover,  in  any  of  the  very  numerous  spe¬ 
cimens  examined,  the  slightest  trace  either  of  stamens  or  of  ovules. 


Fig.  1. 


c.  a. 


a.  Floret  showing  outer  palea  partially  stigmatic  ;  inner  palea  partly  divided 
into  two,  and  enclosing  a  number  of  scales.  b ,  c.  Inner  scales  from  florets, 
showing  tendency  to  assume  appearance  of  the  pistil. 

To  sum  up  the  peculiarities  afforded  by  these  specimens,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  present  a  diminished  number  of  florets,  an  alter¬ 
ation  in  the  form  of  the  spikelet,  a  change  in  the  number  and 
disposition  of  the  palese,  a  partial  chloranthic  condition  of  the 
inner  constituents  of  the  florets,  a  multiplication  of  these  consti¬ 
tuents,  and  a  tendency  in  them  to  assume  the  nature  of  the  pistil. 

In  a  third  series  of  specimens  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  are  yet  more  grave  and  singular.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
spike  the  spikelets  are  of  the  ordinary  form,  and  are  arranged 
singly  and  alternately  on  the  sides  of  the  grooved  rachis ;  but 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  spike  a  change  in  the  disposition 
takes  place,  and  the  spikelets  become  arranged  in  pairs  on  each 
notch  of  the  rachis,  as  they  are  in  Elymus  or  Hordeum ,  the  pairs 
being  arranged  alternately  as  usual,  but  in  four  or  more  rows 
instead  of  in  two. 

The  spikelets  themselves  are  more  or  less  spherical  in  form, 
each  has  an  outer  and  inner  glume  of  the  ordinary  aspect,  and 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  florets  arranged,  not  in  two  rows,  but 
in  several,  and,  owing  to  the  shortening  of  the  rachis  of  the  spike- 
let,  they  are  densely  tufted.  So  closely  are  the  florets  crowded, 
that  in  many  instances  a  fusion  of  the  outer  palese  of  two  con¬ 
tiguous  florets  has  taken  place.  This  double  palea  shows  eleven 
ribs,  five  on  each  half,  and  a  central  one  in  the  line  of  fusion. 
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The  union  sometimes  extends  also  to  the  inner  paleae  ;  and  in 
one  case  the  inner  pales  of  three  florets  were  united  together. 
Within  the  paleae  may  here  and  there  he  found  a  perfect  flower  ; 
but  more  usually  there  are  a  number  of  scales,  the  outer  ones 
palea-like,  often  twisted  spirally,  and  hooked  at  the  summit ; 
the  succeeding  ones  exhibit  various  intermediate  conditions  be¬ 
tween  that  of  palea  and  that  of  stamens,  while  the  central  ones 
are  merely  rudimentary  scales.  The  Iodides  are  not  distinguish¬ 
able  from  these  latter;  and,  contrary  to  what  happens  in  the 
second  series  of  specimens  now  described,  in  the  present  instance 
there  is  no  trace  of  pistil,  except  in  the  case  immediately  to  be 
described.  In  addition  to  the  changes  just  mentioned,  the  axis 
of  the  spikelet  just  within  the  outer  glumes  occasionally  divides 
into  two  diverging  branches,  each  bearing  its  tuft  of  florets 
(fig.  2) .  In  the  fork  between  the  two  branches  is  placed  in  some, 


Fig.  2. 


Branching  of  axis  of  spikelet  within  the  outer  glumes. 


but  not  in  all,  a  single  floret,  which  thus  terminates  the  main  axis 
of  the  spikelet,  after  the  fashion  followed  in  a  dichotomous  cyme. 
The  component  parts  of  this  floret  are  arranged  after  a  different 
method  from  the  ordinary  one  (fig.  2  a).  The  outer  whorl  consists 


Fig.  2  a. 


Central,  terminal  floret,  and  plan  of  the  same. 
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of  two  paleas,  placed  directly  opposite  one  another,  and  quite  resem¬ 
bling  in  form  and  appearance  the  ordinary  outer  palea.  Within 
these,  and  at  right  angles  to  them,  are  two  more  segments,  precisely 
resembling  the  inner  paleac  of  the  natural  flower ;  within  these, 
again,  are  a  number  of  thin  membranous  scales,  some  of  them 
having  more  or  less  of  the  appearance  of  the  stigmata. 

Thus  in  these  very  curious  specimens  the  following  changes,  or 
some  of  them,  may  be  observed : — 

1st.  An  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  spikelets,  whereby  they 
become  spheroidal. 

2ndly.  Their  arrangement  in  pairs  instead  of  singly  on  each 
notch  of  the  rachis,  and  also  in  more  than  two  vertical  rows. 

Brdly.  The  disposition  of  the  florets  in  close  tufts  or  whorls  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  4thly,  the  outer  and  inner  palese  become 
more  or  less  fused  together. 

5thly.  Multiplication  of  the  inner  portions  of  these  florets, 
and  their  presence  in  the  form  of  scales,  exhibiting  transitional 
stages  between  the  scales  and  stamens. 

6thly.  Bifurcation  of  the  axis  of  the  spikelet ;  and,  7thly,  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  floret  of  peculiar  construction  in  the 
angle  of  divergence  of  the  two  branches. 


Account  of  the  Botanical  Collections  made  by  Dayid  Lyall, 
M.D.,  E.N.,  P.L.S.,  Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  North 
American  Boundary  Commission. 

[Read  June  18,  1863.] 

The  plants  upon  which  the  following  observations  were  made,  and 
of  which  a  complete  systematic  catalogue  is  appended,  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  years  1858-1861,  during  which  period  I  was,  firstly, 
Surgeon  of  H.M.  Surveying-ship  ‘  Plumper,’  and  afterwards  Sur¬ 
geon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  mark  out 
the  boundary -line  between  the  British  Possessions  and  those  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  westward  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains. 

The  dried  plants  were  transmitted  from  time  to  time,  as  collected 
and  preserved,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  at  the  Eoyal  Gardens  at 
Kew.  Of  these,  the  earlier  collections  were  provisionally  arranged 
and  catalogued  soon  after  their  arrival  by  Mr.  Black,  the  Curator 
of  the  Herbarium ;  my  later  and  more  extensive  collectiods,  to- 
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gether  with  those  that  followed  me  to  England,  were  retained 
intaet  until  such  time  as  I  should  receive  authority  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
and  prepare  the  accompanying  report  upon  the  botanical  results 
of  the  Boundary  Commission. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  made  which  enabled 
me  to  repair  to  Kew,  I  immediately  commenced  the  sorting  and 
ticketing  of  the  specimens  in  all  the  collections,  previous  to  throw¬ 
ing  them  together  into  one  complete  classified  Herbarium  and 
comparing  them  with  the  rich  North  American  Herbarium  of  Sir 
William  Hooker,  which,  from  its  containing  the  plants  of  every 
previous  explorer  of  British  North  America,  named  in  accordance 
with  that  celebrated  botanist’s  ‘  Elora  Boreali- Americana,’  offered 
facilities  for  such  a  comparison  that  no  other  botanical  establish¬ 
ment  possesses. 

The  collections  having  been  accurately  and,  indeed,  authen¬ 
tically  named,  and  a  complete  set  laid  into  the  Hookerian  Her¬ 
barium,  I  distributed  the  duplicates  to  various  public  museums 
and  botanists  in  Europe  and  North  America,  as  well  as  India  and 
Australia — those  having  been  selected  in  which  (according  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew)  they  would  be  most  beneficial  to  science.  In 
doing  this,  I  attached  to  every  specimen  a  ticket,  bearing  the  same 
name,  locality,  &c.,  as  that  attached  to  the  specimens  retained  in 
the  Herbarium  at  Kew.  This  done,  I  drew  up  the  report  as 
follows. 

The  collections  contained  1375  species,  of  which  upwards  of 
6700  specimens  were  distributed,  not  including  in  the  number  of 
the  latter  the  Algae,  Mosses,  Hepaticse,  or  Lichens.  Of  the  latter 
order  sixty  sets  are  made  up,  ready  for  distribution.  The  others 
were  made  up  into  sets  as  far  as  the  duplicates  of  each  species 
would  allow,  and  sent  to  the  following  Herbaria : — 


Dr.  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge  University, 
Massachusetts. 

Musee  dTIistoire  Naturelle,  Paris. 
Royal  Herbarium,  Berlin. 
Herbarium ,  Botanical  Gardens,  St. 
Petersburg. 

Imperial  Herbarium,  Vienna. 
Professor N.  J.  Anderson,Stockholm. 
Professor  Grisebach,  Gottingen. 
Herbarium,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


M.  Boissier,  Geneva. 

Royal  Herbarium,  Leyden. 
Professor  Bunge,  Dorpat. 

Dr.  Lindley,  F.R.S. 

John  Ball,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Royal  Herbarium,  Calcutta. 
Royal  Herbarium,  Munich. 
Professor  Fries,  Upsal. 

Professor  O.  Heer,  Zurich. 

Dr.  Mueller,  F.R.S.,  Melbourne. 
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This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  record 
the  obligations  which  Sir  William  Hooker  has  conferred,  in  his 
public  capacity,  upon  science,  and,  in  a  private  one,  upon  myself, 
for  whatever  value  the  results  of  my  labours  may  possess.  The 
attachment  of  a  botanist  to  the  Boundary  Commission  was  due  to 
his  powerful  representations  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government ;  and 
1  owe  my  own  appointment  to  that  office  to  his  friendship  and 
the  kind  offices  of  Admiral  Washington,  the  Hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  expedition  I  was  honoured 
and  stimulated  by  Sir  William’s  encouraging  correspondence,  and 
on  my  return  he  allowed  me  the  free  use  of  the  noble  Herbarium 
at  Kew  for  the  purposes  above  detailed. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  employed  at  Kew,  and  indeed  pre¬ 
vious  to  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  classification  of  my  earlier  col¬ 
lections,  I  received  the  most  cordial  and  essential  aid  from  Mr.  A. 
Black,  A.L.S.,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  but  for  whose  extensive 
knowledge  of  American  botany  and  its  literature,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  plants  in  the  Herbarium,  I  could  not  have 
named  my  collections  with  that  accuracy  which,  thanks  to  his 
exertions,  may  now  be  confidently  claimed  for  them. 

To  my  old  friend  Professor  Harvey,  F.B.S.,  of  Dublin,  the 
distinguished  Algologist,  I  am  indebted  for  the  examination  and 
description  of  the  Algae,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
6th  volume  of  the  Linnean  Society’s  Journal. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
Mitten,  A.L.S.,  in  the  arrangement  and  naming  of  my  extensive 
collections  of  Mosses,  Hepaticae,  and  Lichens,  which  thus  have  the 
value  of  being  named  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  assiduous 
Cryptogamists  in  England.  Mr.  Mitten  further  intends  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  them  for  publication. 

A  large  collection  of  Fungi  was  formed,  and  preserved  principally 
in  saline  solution.  These,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  enabled  some 
botanist  in  that  obscure  and  difficult  department  to  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  species  of  North-west  America ;  but  the  Bev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.,  to  whom  they  were  submitted,  states  that 
they  have  had  their  distinctive  features  so  much  altered  as  to  render 
them  unfit  for  description. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  did  I  omit  to  mention  here  also  how 
much  indebted  I  am  for  the  kind  support  which  I  received  from 
Lieut.-Col.  Hawkins,  B.E.,  Her  Majesty’s  Boundary  Commis- 
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sioner,  throughout  the  expedition  #,  as  well  as  from  my  old  friend 
Captain  Gr.  H.  Richards,  R.N.,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Surveying-ship 
the  *  Plumper,’  during  the  few  months  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  on  hoard  that  vessel. 

The  summer  of  1858  was  spent  partly  on  board  the  £  Plumper,’ 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  Vancouver  Island  and  amongst  the 
islands  in  the  Grulf  of  Greorgia,  and  partly  with  a  detachment  of 
men  belonging  to  the  Boundary  Commission  in  the  Praser  River 
Valley,  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  a  little  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  summer  of  1859  was  passed  in  the  same  localities  as  above 
mentioned,  and  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
close  to  the  19th  parallel. 

In  May  1860  the  Columbia  River  was  entered,  and  in  that 
season  collections  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from  the 
Halles  (where  our  party  was  divided  into  two)  up  to  the  49th  par¬ 
allel,  and  from  the  summits  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  as  far  east 
as  Colville,  where  the  winter- quarters  of  the  expedition  were 
located. 

In  1861  parties  were  pushed  forward  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
the  watershed  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (the  extreme  point  to 
which  the  Boundary-line  had  to  be  run),  whence  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  us  of  paying  a  hurried  visit  to  the  plains  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  as  well  as  of  forming  collections 
in  their  more  elevated  regions. 

"  /  s  ;;  General  character  of  the  Regions  traversed. 

Immediately  on  the  49th  parallel  (with  the  exception  of  the 
bare  Cascade  Mountain  tops)  there  is  no  interruption  to  the  forest 
from  the  Grulf  of  Greorgia  to  the  Similkameen  valley,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Cascade  Range.  Here,  trees  not  met  with  on  the  other  side 
make  their  appearance,  and  the  country  becomes  more  open,  grass 
in  greater  or  less  luxuriance  being  common  under  the  trees,  which 
in  some  places  disappear  almost  entirely,  as  in  a  great  part  of  the 
Similkameen  valley  and  the  country  near  Lake  Osoyoos,  on  the 
hills  as  well  as  in  the  valleys.  Indeed,  on  arriving  at  the  water¬ 
shed  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  a  marked  difference  is  observed 
in  this  respect.  To  the  westward  there  is  no  grass  nor  food  for 

*  Sapper  John  Battle,  B.E.  (who  underwent  a  training  at  Kew  before  the 
expedition  left  England),  was  excused  from  his  regular  duties  whenever  required 
to  assist  mein  collecting  and  preserving  specimens,  &c.,  and  was  found  a  useful 
assistant. 
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animals  to  be  found  in  the  forest  on  the  line  of  march  fiom  the 
Chilukweyuk  prairie,  near  the  Fraser  Fiver,  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountains  ;  on  account  of  which,  a  great  proportion  of  the  loads 
carried  by  horses  and  mules  travelling  this  way  must  necessarily 
consist  of  grain  for  themselves.  The  only  exception  to  this  dearth 
of  fodder  is  that  near  the  Chilukweyuk  Lake,  which  is  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  2052  feet  above  the  sea-level,  are  some  wet  and  swampy 
green  spots,  of  small  extent  and  destitute  of  trees.  These  are 
called  ‘  wet  prairies,’  and  are  covered  chiefly  with  G-raminesQ,  Cype- 
racese,  and  Equisetacese,  all  of  very  luxuriant  growth,  and  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  to  feed  a  small  number  of  animals,  wdiich  greedily 
devour  the  latter  especially,  in  spite  of  their  siliceous  coats.  In 
winter,  at  times  when  the  grass  is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the 
Equisetacese,  growing  under  the  fringe  of  trees  and  bushes  border¬ 
ing  the  streams,  form  the  principal  food  of  such  horses  and  mules 
as  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  to  trust  entirely  to  nature  for 
their  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades  is 
attained,  all  difficulty  about  fodder  for  animals  ceases,  and  parties 
may  travel  from  thence  to  the  Focky  Mountains  without  giain 
for  their  beasts  of  burden.  At  the  same  time,  with  a  large  orga¬ 
nized  party  like  ours,  where  the  mules  were  kept  constantly  on 
the  move  as  long  as  the  ground  could  be  travelled  over  for  snow, 
there  is  a  short  part  of  the  route,  between  Sinyakwateen  on  the 
Pend  Oreille  Fiver,  and  Chelemta  on  the  Kootenay,  where,  on 
account  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  grass,  especially  in  autumn, 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  pack  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  for 
the  animals,  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  full  strength  and  vigour. 

Eastward  from  the  valley  of  the  Similkameen  the  country  is 
generally  grassy,  with  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  for  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miles.  At  the  point  where  the  Nehoialpitq 
Fiver  bends  suddenly  to  the  southward  to  join  the  Columbia,  a 
mountainous  region  commences.  Indeed,  from  this,  all  the  w  ay  to 
the  Focky  Mountains,  along  the  49th  parallel,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  succession  of  steep  mountain-ranges,  with-  some  narrow  val¬ 
leys  and  ravines  between,  and  the  country  altogether  is  so  rugged, 
that  any  traveller  proceeding  from  the  Similkameen  to  the  Bound¬ 
ary  Pass  in  the  Focky  Mountains  must  necessarily  go  as  far  south 
as  the  Spokan  valley,  in  about  lat.  47°  50'  N.,  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  his  object. 

To  return  to  the  west  side  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  :  the  work 
there  having  been  finished  as  far  as  Foche  Fiver,  in  the  heart  of 
the  range,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
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and  time  that  must  have  been  expended  in  transporting  such  a 
large  party  across  the  Cascades,  to  ascend  the  Columbia  Biver  in 
order  to  get  to  the  eastward  of  those  mountains.  This  was  done 
in  steamers  as  far  as  the  Dalles.  Here  the  party  divided,  one 
portion  proceeding  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  by  Tort  Simcoe,  across  the  Yatchess  and  other  tributaries 
of  the  Yakima,  and  across  the  Upper  Yakima  Biver,  striking  the 
Columbia  again  a  little  below  the  Wenatchee  ;  from  this  the  trail 
ran  along  (still  northwards)  near  the  Columbia  until  it  reached  the 
Okanagan  valley,  up  which  it  led  to  the  Lake  Osoyoos.  Here 
the  party  struck  off  to  the  north-west  up  the  Similkameen  valley, 
and  on  arriving  at  the  Ashtnolo,  a  mountain-torrent,  ascended  the 
ravine  through  which  it  runs,  and  taking  the  tributary  which  led 
most  directly  to  the  southward,  got  close  to  the  49th  parallel,  in 
long.  120°  W.  The  station  here  was  5480  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
about  2020  feet  below  the  mountain-summits,  the  access  to  which 
was  easy.  Prom  this  point  a  party  proceeded  westward  to  Boche 
Biver,  thus  connecting  the  Survey  with  that  of  the  preceding  year 
from  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades. 

The  route  from  the  Dalles  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and 
along  which  collections  were  made,  crosses  several  spurs  of  the 
Cascades,  and  the  rivers  named  below  the  Okanagan  have  their 
sources  in  those  mountains,  and  a  short  course  from  thence' to  the 
Columbia. 

Beturning  to  the  Dalles  :  the  other  branch  of  the  party  kept  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia,  from  the  Dalles  to  Walla  Walla,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  northwards  to  the  Snake  Biver,  which  was 
crossed  where  it  receives  the  Peloose.  From  that  they  went  by 
the  ‘  Big  Lake  ’  nearly  due  north  to  Colville,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  Biver. 

Yearly  the  whole  of  this  route  was  over  an  arid,  comparatively 
barren  and  treeless  region.  Collections  were  here  made  at  differ¬ 
ent  points  by  Sapper  Buttle. 

In  the  summer  of  1861  the  line  of  country  in  which  botanical 
collections  were  made  ran  southwards  up  the  Colville  valley,  and 
then  through  a  partially  wooded  country  to  the  Spokan  valley,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  and  partakes  somewhat 
in  its  productions,  of  the  character  of  the  barren  grounds  of  the 
Columbia.  Proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  the  trail 
next  leads  to  the  Pend  Oreille  Biver,  which  is  here  densely  wooded 
on  both  sides,  but  has,  in  some  places,  between  the  forest  and  the 
river,  pretty  extensive  meadow-grounds,  which,  in  June,  at  the 
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height  of  the  floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  m  the 
mountains,  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  water.  From  Sinyak- 
wateen,  the  crossing-place  at  the  Pend  Oreille  Biver,  the  trail  runs 
through  a  gloomy  and  almost  grassless  forest  for  about  twenty  or 
five-and-twenty  miles  to  the  Pack  Biver,  from  whence  to  the  Koote¬ 
nay  the  forest  is  more  open. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Kootenay  which  we  ascended  the  forest 
is  in  most  places  open,  with  no  scarcity  of  grass  on  the  right  bank. 
The  valley  above  the  place  where  crossed  is  very  narrow,  with  steep 
hills  in  some  places  rising  abruptly  from  the  river.  Above  the 
second  crossing  of  the  Kootenay  at  its  south-east  bend,  and  on 
approaching  the  Tobacco  Plains,  the  river-banks  become  more 
rugged  and  thickly  timbered  and  grass  more  scarce,  until,  suddenly , 
what  was  nothing  more  than  a  ravine  opens  out  into  a  wide,  almost 
treeless  valley,  with  many  of  its  plants  similar  to  those  of  the  dry 
grounds  of  the  Columbia.  The  trail  leading  to  the  Boundary  Pass 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  merely  crosses  the  lower  corner  of  this 
open  valley  and  enters  shortly  amongst  the  Galton  Mountains,  a 
range  lying  between  the  Kootenay  and  Plathead  Biver^,  and  rising 
to  Tn  altitude  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  Crossing  by  a 
pass,  which  on  the  17th  of  July  had  snow  upon  it,  the  trail  runs 
down  the  eastern  slope  of  the  G-alton  Mountains  to  the  Plathead 
Biver,  which,  at  the  place  where  it  was  forded,  was  found  to  be 
4005  feet  above  the  sea.  The  valley  of  the  Plathead  is  partly 
clear  of  trees,  and  again  affords  indications  of  a  comparatively  dry 
climate.  Immediately  on  crossing  this  valley,  the  Pass  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  is  entered  upon.  The  ascent  is  at  first  \eiy 
gradual  until,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  range,  a  steep  hill  comes  in 
the  way,  the  pass  over  which,  was  found  to  be  6970  feet  above  the 
sea,  wrooded  on  both  sides  and  with  scattered  stunted  trees  on  the 
top.  On  the  east  side  of  this  hill  there  is  a  steep  descent  to  a 
glen  which  leads  out  by  a  comparatively  gentle  decline  to  the 
Buffalo  Plains  of  the  Saskatchewan.  These  plains,  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  (the  termination  of  which  is  very  abrupt), 

are  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  camp  of  the  astronomical  station  on  the  Bocky  Mountains 
was  at  an  altitude  *  of  6480  feet,  close  to  the  49th  parallel ;  and 
from  this  the  slaty  summits  of  the  mountains  (8386  feet  above  the 
sea)  could  be  reached,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  of  form¬ 
ing  a  complete  collection  of  the  vegetation  of  this  elevated  legion. 

*  The  altitudes  given  are  from  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bauer  man,  the  Geo¬ 
logist  of  the  expedition. 
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The  longitude  of  the  watershed,  as  determined  by  Captain  Haig, 
is  114°  2'  49"  W. 


Botanical  Aspects  of  the  Regions  traversed. 

The  harbours  of  Victoria  and  Esquimalt,  at  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  plants  collected  in  that  island  were  found,  are  about 
three  miles  distant  from  each  other,  although  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  former  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Esquimalt.  The 
country  around  them  is  rocky,  in  some  places  covered  with  pine 
forests,  in  others  open  and  park-like,  and  more  or  less  studded 
with  oaks  ( Quercus  Garry  ana,  Doug.). 

Around  the  shores  of  Esquimalt  the  following  trees  occur, 
viz. : — 


Pinus  contorta,  Doug. 
Abies  Douglasii,  Lindl. 

- Menziesii,  Lamb. 

Thuja  gigantea,  Nutt. 


Taxus  baccata,  L. 
Arbutus  Menziesii,  Pursh. 
Cerasus  mollis,  Doug. 
Quercus  Garryana,  Doug. 


Arctostaphylos  tomentosa  is  found  on  hills  to  the  westward  of 
the  harbour.  Species  of  Acer,  Betula,  Alnus,  and  Salix  are  plen¬ 
tiful.  Among  the  more  common  shrubs  are  species  of  Mahonia, 
Ceanotlius,  Acer,  Nuttallia,  Spircea,  Rubies,  Rosa ,  Ribes,  Vacci - 
mum ,  Salix,  Gaultheria,  &c. 

Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  flowering-plants  met  with  there 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are  several  species  of  Ranunculus, 
of  Claytonia,  of  Rotentilla,  and  of  Saxifraga ,  Rlectritis  congesta, 
Collomia  gracilis,  Collinsia  violacea,  Bodecatheon  Meadia,  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum ,  species  of  Fritillaria,  Camassia  esculenta,  and 
species  of  Trillium. 

The  country  gone  over  on  the  mainland  may,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  botanical  comparison,  be,  with  propriety,  divided  into 
three  principal  regions  : — 

1st.  The  Lower  Eraser  Diver  district,  which  includes  the  Sumass 
and  Chilukweyuk  prairies  and  other  low  grounds  to  the  westward 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains — a  moist  region, 

2nd.  The  Columbia  valley  between  the  Dalles  and  Colville — 
a  dry  country,  for  the  most  part  destitute  of  trees, 

3rd.  The  higher  regions  of  the  Cascade  and  Bocky  Mountains 
— regions  of  moisture. 

The  country  intersected  by  the  Boundary-line  between  the 
Cascade  and  Bocky  Mountains  partakes  of  the  character  of  all 
these  three  regions.  At  the  Colville  Diver  valley,  and  in  the 
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Pend  Oreille  valley,  we  have  an  under-vegetation  resembling  in 
many  of  its  features  that  of  the  Lower  Praser  ;  whilst  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Similkameen  valley  and  the  Tobacco  Plains,  and  part 
of  the  Plathead  valley,  approximate  to  those  of  the  dry  region  of 
the  Columbia. 

Such  of  the  intervening  mountain-ranges  as  we  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  afford  specimens  of  alpine  plants  the  same  as 
were  obtained  on  the  Cascades  and  Pocky  Mountains. 

With  reference  to  the  first  district,  it  may  he  mentioned  that 
the  line  of  separation  between  Washington  Territory  and  British 
Columbia  for  the  first  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Praser  Biver,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  less 
than  ten  miles  from  it.  About  twenty-four  miles  inland  it  strikes 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Cascades.  Up  to  this  point  the  ground  is 
nearly  level,  but  little  above  the  sea,  and  densely  timbered  with 
trees  mentioned  below. 

The  Lower  Praser  Biver  has  along  its  left  or  south  bank  a 
range  of  low  rocky  hills,  extending  from  Langley  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sumass  Biver ;  and  to  the  southward  of  these,  between 
them  and  the  spur  of  the  Cascades  just  mentioned,  lies  the  Sumass 
prairie.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  this  prairie  is  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  about  ten  miles  long  by  four  broad  at  its  widest  part. 
During  the  season  of  flood  it  extends  from  hill-foot  to  hill-foot, 
and  even  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  its  mud-banks  or 
beaches  reach  certain  points  on  both  sides. 

The  larger  half  of  the  prairie  is  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
lake,  and  is  (roughly)  about  four  miles  square. 

The  prairie-ground  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  lake  is  bounded 
by  a  belt  of  trees  separating  it  from  the  clear  or  prairie  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chilukweyuk  Biver.  The  clear  ground  on  both 
sides  of  this  river  has  been  apparently  formed  partly  by  the  re¬ 
peated  action  of  fires,  destroying  the  trees  which  at  one  time  grew 
on  the  higher  banks,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  annual  floods 
which  overflow  a  large  portion  of  it. 

Most  of  the  collections  made  in  the  first  district  were  from  the 
Sumass  and  Chilukweyuk  prairies  and  from  the  comparatively  low 
adjoining  hills. 

These  (so-called)  prairies  have,  during  the  season  of  flood,  more 
the  appearance  of  immense  lakes,  being,  with  the  exception  of  a 
higher  ridge  here  and  there,  almost  entirely  covered  by  water. 
As  soon  as  this  retreats,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  July  and  August 
causes  the  Grasses  and  Cyperacese  to  grow  with  extraordinary  lux- 
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nriance  and  rapidity,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
we  first  visited  this  part  of  the  country,  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  could  believe  that  it  had  so  recently  been  inundated,  the  grass 
having  by  this  time  in  many  places  attained  a  height  of  between 
5  and  6  feet,  and  being  so  dense  as  to  render  walking  through  it 
exceedingly  tiresome. 

The  autumn  of  1858  and  part  of  the  summer  of  1859  were 
spent  in  these  localities,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants 
collected  were  obtained  from  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Boundary¬ 
line  on  either  side. 

The  banks  of  the  Lower  Eraser  Biver  and  (with  the  exception 
of  the  clear  grounds  above  mentioned)  the  whole  of  this  district 
are  densely  covered  with  forest,  many  of  the  trees  in  which  attain 
a  very  large  size. 

The  trees  most  commonly  met  with  are  the  Abies  Douglasii , 
Lindl.  (the  Douglas  spruce  or  fir),  several  specimens  of  which, 
measured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sumass,  were  found  to  be  nearly 
30  feet  in  circumference  at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  was  the  measured  length  of  one  that  had 
been  blown  down ;  but  some  which  we  saw  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  this. 

The  Abies  Menziesii  (Menzies’  spruce  or  fir),  a  large  tree,  25  to 
30  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  least  200  feet  high. 

The  Abies  JSTertensiana  (hemlock  spruce  ot  our  axmen)  is  a 
common  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  150  or  200  feet.  Some 
trees  were  observed  with  a  perfectly  straight  trunk  of  60  or  i  0 
feet  high  before  giving  off  a  branch. 

The  Finns  contort  a  is  not  uncommon  here. 

The  Thuja  gigantea ,  Nutt.,  known  as  the  ‘  Cedar,’  also  attains 
a  very  large  size  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  circumference  of 
one  measured  was  26  feet  9  inches  at  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  estimated  height  250  feet.  This  and  the  Douglas  fir  are 
the  most  useful  trees  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  There  is  a  large 
and  increasing  export  of  the  Douglas  fir,  both  as  spars  and  lum¬ 
ber,  from  Puget’s  Sound  as  well  as  from  Vancouver  Island. 

Various  parts  of  the  ‘  Cedar  ’  are  applied  to  different  purposes  by 
the  Indians.  The  trunk  is  used  to  form  their  canoes,  and,  when 
split  into  slabs  (which  it  is  very  easily),  to  build  their  permanent 
huts  or  lodges.  The  stringy  bark  and  the  integuments  of  the  root 
are  plaited  into  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  clothing  and 
household  utensils. 

At  intervals,  interspersed  amongst  the  trees  already  mentioned, 
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we  find  small  clumps  or  solitary  specimens  of  the  Acer  macrophyl - 
lutn,  Pursli  (large-leaved  maple).  This  tree  chooses  the  more 
open  parts  of  the  forest,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  height 
estimated  at  150  feet.  The  circumference  of  one  measured  was 
20  feet.  Along  with  this  tree,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  we 
meet  with  the  Acer  circinatum,  Pursh,  Cornus  Nuttallii ,  And. 
(which  grows  to  the  height  of  60  to  80  feet  in  all,  with  a  straight 
trunk  of  14  or  15  feet  before  branching,  and  a  diameter  of  about 
a  foot  and  a  half),  the  Alnus  viridis,  PC.,  the  Alnus  rubra,  Big.  (a 
common  tree,  most  plentiful  in  wet  places),  and  the  Betula  occi¬ 
dental is,  Hook,  (a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and 
most  common  about  the  borders  of  the  forest).  Along  the  imme¬ 
diate  banks  of  the  Lower  Eraser,  on  islands  and  on  low  grounds 
subject  to  annual  overflow,  narrow  belts  of  poplar  (Populus  balsa- 
mifera,  L.)  of  large  size  frequently  occur. 

The  undershrubs  of  this  district  consist  chiefly  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 


Malionia,  two  species. 

Acer  glabrum,  Torr. 

Spiraea,  several  species. 
Rubus,  several  species. 
Ribes,  several  species. 

Panax  horridus,  Pl.  ty  Dene. 


Lonicera  involucrata,  Banks. 

- occidentals,  Banks. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 
Vaccinium,  several  species. 
Gaultheria  Shallon,  Pursh. 


But  in  the  denser  parts  of  the  forest  no  undergrowth  exists,  the 
spaces  between  the  trees  being  filled  up  by  others  which  have  either 
been  blown  down  by  storms  or  laid  prostrate  by  the  hand  of  time. 
These  are  found  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  overriding  each 
other  at  all  angles,  rendering  progress  through  such  woods  in 
anything  like  a  straight  course  impossible  even  for  a  man  on  foot 
and  without  any  burden,  and  in  any  direction  difficult  and  labo¬ 
rious.  In  the  more  open  spots  and  along  the  borders  of  the 
forests,  in  addition  to  the  shrubs  above  mentioned,  the  following 
are  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  plants,  viz. : — 


Anemone  nemorosa,  L.,  var. 
Aquilegia  formosa,  Fisch. 
Dielytra  saccata,  Nutt. 
Dentaria  tenella,  Pursh. 
Circeea  Lutetiana,  L. 
Tellima  grandiflora,  Doug. 
Mitella  caulescens,  Nutt. 
Tiarella  trifoliata,  L. 


Linnaea  borealis,  Gronov. 
Chimaphila  umbellata,  Pursh. 
Pyrola,  three  or  four  species. 
Monotropa  uniflora,  L. 

• -  lanuginosa,  Nutt. 

Arctostapliylos  Uva-ursi,  L. 
Castilleja  parviflora.  Bong. 
Rhinanthus  minor,  Ehrh. 
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Calypso  borealis,  Salisb.  Lilium  Canadense,  L. 

Corallorhiza  multiflora,  Lindl.  Smilacina,  three  species. 

Platanthera  foetida,  Geyer.  Streptopus  amplexifolius,  DC. 

Cypripedium  parviflorum,  Salisb.  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Salisb. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Sumass  Lake  and  Liver  and  lower  part 
of  the  Chilukweyuk  Liver,  and  on  the  clear  grounds  or  prairies  of 
the  same  name,  besides  numerous  representatives  of  the  families 
Junceae,  Carices,  Graminese,  &c.,  the  following  plants  commonly 
occur,  viz. : — 


Ranunculus,  several  species. 

Nuphar  advena.  Ait. 

Yiola,  two  or  three  species. 

Stellaria,  two  or  three  species. 
Cerastium,  two  species. 

Silene  Douglasii,  Hook. 

Claytonia,  several  species. 

Geranium  Carolinianum,  L. 
Impatiens  pallida,  Nutt. 

Rhamnus  Purshianus,  DC. 

Cerasus  emarginata,  Doug. 

■ - demissa,  Nutt. 

Geum  macrophyllum,  W.  ? 
Agrimonia  Eupatorium,  L. 
Potentilla,  two  or  three  species. 
Fragaria,  two  or  three  species. 
Rubus,  several  species. 

Crataegus  sanguinea,  Pall. 

Pyrus  rivularis,  Doug. 

Amelanchier Canadensis,  Torr.  Sf  Gr. 
Epilobium,  several  species. 

Ribes,  several  species. 

Philadelphus  Lewisii,  Pursh. 

Sium  lineare,  Mx. 

Cicuta  virosa,  L. 

(Enanthe  sarmentosa,  Nutt. 


Angelica  arguta,  Nutt.  ? 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus,  Mx. 
Sambucus  pubens,  Mx. 
Viburnum  Opulus,  L. 

Cornus  Canadensis,  L. 

Galium,  four  species. 

Plectritis  congesta,  Nutt. 
Composite,  various. 

Apocynum,  two  species. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  L. 
Lithospermum  pilosum,  Nutt. 
Mimulus  moschatus,  Doug. 

— —  luteus,  L. 

Castilleja,  two  species. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  L. 

Scutellaria,  two  species. 

Stachys,  two  species. 

Plantago  major,  L. 

Polygonum,  several  species. 
Populus  tremuloides,  Mx. 
Corylus  rostrata,  Ait. 

Salix,  several  species. 

Alisma  Plantago,  L. 

Sagittaria  variabilis,  Engl. 
Sisyrinchium,  two  species. 


In  the  second  region,  which  extends  on  one  side  of  the  Columbia 
from  the  Dalles  to  the  Spokan  Liver,  and  on  the  other  side  runs 
up  through  the  Okanagan  valley  and  crosses  the  49th  parallel  at 
Lake  Osoyoos  and  the  Similkameen,  the  vegetation  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  that  met  with  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  and  hears  indications  of  a  much  drier  climate. 
A  good  many  of  the  plants  found  in  this  region  are  strictly  local 
in  their  distribution.  Excepting  by  the  hanks  of  lakes  or  streams, 
there  are  no  trees  ;  and  some  of  the  orders,  such  as  Lanunculacese, 
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Caryophyllacete,  Portulacete,  PosaceeB,  Crassulacese,  Saxilragacese, 
Yacciniacese,  Orchidacese,  Liliacese,  &c.,  of  which,  species  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  first  region,  have  here  comparatively  few  represen¬ 
tatives,  whilst  others,  such  as  Leguminosse,  Onagracese,  Polemo- 
niacese,  &c.,  are  more  common  in  this  district  and  give  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  vegetation ;  the  genera  of  many  other  orders  are 
about  equally  numerous  in  both. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plants  observed  only  on  the  compara¬ 
tively  barren  grounds  of  the  Columbia  valley  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Dalles  and  Walla  Walla,  with  their  geographical 
distribution : — 

Delphinium  azureum,  Mx.  United  States. 

Pgeonia  Brownii,  Doug.  N.W.  America  only. 

Yesicaria  Ludoviciana,  DC.  Local. 

Ceanothus  integerrimus,  H.  Sf  A.  Local. 

Glycyrrhiza  glutinosa,  Nutt.  ?  Local. 

Petalostemon  macrostachyus,  Torr . 

Trifolium  fimbriatum,  Lindt.  Local. 

• - variegatum,  Nutt.  ?  Local. 

Hosackia  stolonifera,  Lindt.  Local. 

- decumbens,  Bth.  Local. 

Astragalus  succumbens,  Doug.  Local. 

- lentiginosus,  Doug.  Local. 

- Canadensis,  L.  E.  and  W.  of  Rocky  Mountains. 

Phaca  podocarpa,  HooJc.  Local. 

Lupinus  leucophyllus,  Doug.  Local. 

Thermopsis  fabacea,  DC.  Local,  and  Kamtschatka. 

(Enothera  albicaulis,  Nutt.  Oregon  and  Saskatchewan. 

_ triloba,  Nutt.  ?  Red  River  and  Arkansas. 

— —  parvula,  Nutt.  Local. 

- andina,  Nutt.  Local. 

- - densiflora,  Lindt.  Local. 

- quadrivulnera,  Doug.  Local. 

Silphium  ?  1  seve,  Hook.  Local. 

Balsamorhiza  hirsuta,  Nutt.  Local. 

Helianthus  petiolaris,  Nutt.  Only  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Layia  glandulosa,  H.  Sf  A.  Local. 

Antennaria  dimorpha,  Nutt.  Local. 

Stephanomena  minor,  Nutt.  Platte  River. 

Gilia  Hookeri,  Bth.  Local. 

Lithospermum  ruderale,  Doug.  Local. 

Amsinckia  lycopsoides,  A.  DC.  Local. 

Eritrichium  leucophseum,  A.  DC.  Local. 

Heliotropium  Curassavicum,  L.  Generally  distributed. 

Pentstemon  triphyllus,  Doug.  Local. 
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Pentstemon  acuminatus,  Doug.  Local. 

Orthocarpus  hispidus,  Bth.  Local. 

Anoplanthus  fasciculatus,  Endl.  Saskatchewan. 

Abronia  mellifera,  Doug.  Platte  River. 

Eriogonum  angustifolium,  Nutt.  Local. 

-  vimineum,  Doug.  Local. 

- elatum,  Doug.  Platte  and  New  Mexico. 

- compositum,  Doug.  Local. 

Ruraex  venosus,  Pursh.  Missouri  and  Louisiana. 

Euphorbia  glyptosperma,  Engl.  ?  E.  and  W.  of  Rocky  Mountains  to  New 
Mexico. 

Hesperocordon  hyacinthinum,  Lindl.  Local. 

The  third  district  comprehends  the  higher  regions  of  the  Cascade 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  including  the  G-alton  Range,  which  lies  near 
the  latter,  between  the  Tobacco  Plains  of  the  Kootenay  and  the 
Elathead  River.  The  highest  points  at  which  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  were  on  the  Cascades  at  7500  feet,  and  on  the 
Rocky  Mountains  at  about  8300  feet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plants  which  were  found  to  be  almost 
if  not  entirely  confined  to  those  mountains,  at  a  height  of  at  least 
4000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  their  geographical  distribution  : — 

Anemone  alpina,  L.  Arctic  N.  America.  Cold  N.E.  and  N.W.  America 
and  Europe. 

• - parviflora,  Mx.  Arctic  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold  E.  America. 

Ranunculus  Esclischoltzii,  Hook.  All  Arctic  Regions.  N.  Europe,  N. 

Asia,  N.E.  and  N.W,  America,  and  Himalaya. 

Caltha  leptosepala,  DC.  Local.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
northwards. 

Trollius  patulus,  Salisb.  Siberia. 

Aquilegia  Canadensis,  var.  fl.  yellow.  Local. 

Turritis  stricta.  Grab.  Columbia  valley. 

Draba  alpina?,  L.  All  Arctic  Regions.  Mountains  of  cold  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  Himalaya. 

- laevipes.  Hook.  Rocky  Mountains  only. 

Parnassia  fimbriata.  Banks.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains,  and  north¬ 
wards. 

- palustris,  L.  All  Arctic  Regions  except  Greenland.  Cold  Europe,  Asia, 

America,  and  Himalaya. 

Arenaria  nardifolia,  Ledeb.,  var.  glandulosa.  Arctic  E.  and  W.  America. 
Siberia. 

- verna,  L.,  var.  All  Arctic  Regions.  Cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America 

- *  arctica,  Slev.,  var.  All  Arctic  Regions.  Cold  Europe,  4^sia,  and 

America. 

Stellaria  borealis.  Big.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold 
Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  Himalaya. 
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Stellaria  longipes,  Gold.  All  Arctic  Regions.  Cold  Asia  and  E.  and  W. 
America. 

Silene  acaulis,  L.  All  Arctic  Regions.  Cold  Europe  and  W.  America, 
and  tops  of  White  Mountains  in  United  States. 

Lychnis  apetala,  L.  All  Arctic  Regions.  All  cold  Asia  and  America.  Hi¬ 
malaya.  Antarctic  America. 

Talinum  pygmseum,  A.  Gr.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains  only. 

- ,  n.  sp.?  Cascade  Mountains  only. 

Spraguea  umbellata,  Torr.  Cascades  and  California  only. 

Spiraea  pectinata,  Torr.  8f  Gr.  Arctic  W.  America. 

- corymbosa,  Raf.,  var.  /3.  Cold  E.  and  W.  America  and  Kamtschatka. 

Dryas  octopetala,  L.  Ail  Arctic  Regions.  Cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Geum  strictum.  Ait.  Arctic  Europe  and  Arctic  E.  America.  Cold  Europes 
Asia,  and  America.  Cold  S.  America.  Himalaya.  Australia. 

Sibbaldia  procumbens,  L.  Arctic  Europe  and  Greenland.  Cold  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  Himalaya. 

Potentilla  diversifolia,  Lehm.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains,  and  north¬ 
wards. 

- nivea,  L.,  var.  y.  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 

Himalaya. 

Epilobium  alpinum,  L.  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
Himalaya. 

Sedum  Rhodiola,  DC.  All  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
Himalaya. 

-  stenopetalum,  Pursh.  Rocky  Mountains  and  Platte. 

Saxifraga  bronchialis,  L.  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  W.  America.  Cold 
Asia  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

- -  cernua,  L.  Cold  and  Arctic  E.  and  W.  America,  and  Himalaya. 

- ranunculifolia.  Hook.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  hills  near 

the  Kettle  Falls  of  the  Columbia. 

- - hyperborea,  Br.  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

- Virginiensis,  Mx.  Arctic  E.  America.  Cold  E.  and  W.  America. 

- heterantha.  Hook.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  northwards. 

• - -  Dahurica,  Willd.  Arctic  W.  America.  Cold  Asia.  Rocky  Moun¬ 

tains. 

Mitella  pentandra,  Hook.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  California. 

- - nuda,  L.  Arctic  E.  America.  Cold  Asia  and  E.  and  W.  America. 

Cymopterus,  n.  sp.  Cascade  Mountains  only. 

Valeriana  capitata,  Willd.  All  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
except  Greenland. 

Nardosmia  palmata,  Hook.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America  and  N.E. 
Asia. 

Aster  sals-uginosus.  Rich.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America. 

- Engelmanni,  A.  Gray.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

Actinella  acaulis,  Nutt.  East  side  of  Rocky  Mountains  and  Platte. 
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Senecio  canus,  HooJc.  N.E.  and  N.W.  America. 

- ,  n.  sp.  ?  near  frigidus.  Rocky  Mountains  only. 

Arnica  angustifolia,  yar.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

- mollis.  Hook.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

- Chamissonis,  Less.  Rock)’- and  Cascade  Mountains,  and  northwards. 

White  Mountains  of  N.  America. 

Macrorhynchus  elatus,  Nutt.  ?  Oregon  and  Cascade  Mountains  only. 
Youngia  pygmsea,  Ledeb.  Rocky  Mountains.  Arctic  E.  and  W.  America. 
Siberia. 

Moneses  grandiflora,  Scilisb.  N.E.  and  N.W.  America.  Europe  and  Siberia. 
Cladothamnus  pyroliflorus.  Bong.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River 
northward  to  Sitcha . 

Menziesia  Grahami,  Hook.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

■ - glanduliflol’a,  Hook.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains,  and  north¬ 

wards. 

- empetrifolia,  Sm.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Andromeda  (Cassiope)  cupressina.  Hook.  Cascades  to  Sitcha. 

•  - tetragona,  L.  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Cold  Asia  and 

America. 

Kalmia  glauca,  Ait.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America. 

Rhododendron  macrophyllum,  Don.  Cascade  Mountains  and  California. 

- albiflorum,  Hook.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Ledum  glandulosum,  Nutt.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  California. 
Gentiana  Parryi,  Engl.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  southwards. 

•  - propinqua.  Rich.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America. 

Polemonium  pulclierrimum,  Hook.  Rocky  Mountains.  Arctic  Europe. 

E.  and  W.  America. 

•  - confertum,  A.  Gr.  Rocky  Mountains  and  southwards. 

Myosotis  sylvatica,  Hoff.  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but  not 
Greenland.  Cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  Himalaya. 

Eutoca  sericea.  Hook.  Rocky  Mountains  only. 

•  - ,  n.  sp.?  near  Franklinii.  Rocky  Mountains. 

Romanzovia  Sitcliensis,  Bong.  California.  Unalaschka. 

Pentstemon  Menziesii,  Hook.  Vancouver  Island,  Cascade  Mountains,  and 

California. 

- confertus,  Doug.  Rocky  Mountains  and  California. 

Veronica  alpina,  L.  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  Greenland.  Cold  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

Pedicularis  surrecta,  Bth.  California,  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  Hudson’s  Bay. 

- - racemosa,  Doug.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  to  California. 

- bracteosa,  Bth.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Saskatchewan 

south  to  Colorado. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris,  L.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  America.  Cold  Europe 
and  America. 
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Androsace  septentrionalis,  L.  Arctic  and  cold  Europe  and  Asia  (Green¬ 
land  excepted). 

Dodecatlieon  dentatum,  Hook.?  Cascades  only. 

Eriogonum  umbellatum,  Torr.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains  south  to 
Colorado  River. 

Oxvria  reniformis,  Hook.  All  Arctic  and  all  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  the  Himalaya. 

Polygonum  viviparum,  L.  All  Arctic  and  all  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  the  Himalaya. 

Betula  glandulosa,  Mx.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America. 

Salix  cordata,  Mhlbrg.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  America.  Cascade  and  Rocky 
Mountains. 

-  glauca,  L.  All  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

•  - arctica,  Pall.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold  Asia. 

- phlegophylla.  And.  Arctic  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold  W.  America. 

— —  reticulata,  L.,  vars.  nana  and  vestita.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  and  W. 

America. 

Pinus  flexilis,  Torr.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Colorado. 

Larix  Lyallii,  Pari.,  n.  sp.  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains. 

Peristylus  bracteatus,  Hindi.  Arctic  Europe.  Cold  Europe,  Asia,  and 
N.E.  America. 

Xerophyllum  tenax,  Nutt.  Rocky  and  Cascade  Mountains. 

Stenanthium,  n.  sp.  Cascade  Mountains.  Kootenay  River. 

Juncus  xiphioides,  Mey.  California.  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains. 
Carex  Mertensii,  Prescott.  Cascade  Mountains. 

- canescens,  L.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  America.  Cold  Europe,  Asia, 

and  America.  Extratropical  S.  America.  Australia. 

- comosa,  Boott.  Cascade  Mountains.  U.S.  America. 

- verticillata,  Boott.  N.W.  America. 

— - tenella,  Schk.  Cold  N.E.  and  N.W.  America. 

- Nardina,  Fries.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  America.  Cold  Europe  and 

E.  America. 

•  - -  Rossii,  Boott.  Cascade  Mountains  and  Rocky  Mountains.  New 

Mexico. 

- scirpoidea,  Mx.  Arctic  and  cold  E.  America  and  cold  Europe. 

— —  rigida.  Good.  Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.E.  America.  Cold  Eu¬ 
rope  and  E.  America. 

- Lyallii,  Boott,  n.  sp.  Cascade  Mountains. 

- csespitosa,  L.  ( Boott !)  Arctic  Europe.  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold 

Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 

- -  atrata,  L.,  var.  Arctic  Europe.  E.  andW.  America.  Cold  Europe 

and  Asia.  Top  of  White  Mountains  in  America.  Himalaya. 

- nigricans,  Mey.  Rocky  Mountains. 

Scirpus  ccespitosus,  L.  Arctic  Europe.  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 
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Alopecurus  alpinus,  L.  Arctic  and  cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and 
cold  S.  America. 

Cinna  pendula,  Trin.  Cascade  Mountains.  Amoor  River ;  Siberia ;  Nor¬ 
way  ;  Middle  Russia ;  Sitcha. 

Trisetum  subspicatum,  Beauv.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  and  W.  America. 

Cold  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Andes  ;  Himalaya  ;  Australia. 

Poa  alpina,  L.  Arctic  Europe  and  E.  and  W.  America.  Cold  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  and  Himalaya. 

Polypodium  alpestre,  Hoff. 

The  plants  gathered  by  us  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  which  we  did  not  also  obtain  from  other  localities  are 
so  few  in  number,  that  it  appears  hardly  necessary  to  notice  them 
in  this  report.  They  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

Geranium  albiflorum.  Hook.  Hedysarum  boreale,  Nutt. 

(Hookerianum,  fValp.)  Actinella  acaulis,  Nutt. 

Astragalus  pauciflorus.  Hook.  Alopecurus  alpinus,  L. 

Oxytropis  splendens,  Doug. 

Of  these,  the  only  one  which  has  not  also  a  locality  assigned  to  it 
to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  Oxytropis  splendens. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  the  principal  Trees  met  with  near  the 
49 th  degree  of  Latitude ,  and  the  Elevation  to  which  they  reached , 
between  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  the  Tacky  Mountains. 

Linus  monticola,  Doug.,  was  found  in  Vancouver  Island,  as  well 
as  in  the  Lower  Eraser  River  district,  and  is  a  common  tree  in 
the  wooded  valleys  lying  between  Colville  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Linus  contorta ,  Doug.,  is  very  common  in  various  situations  in 
Vancouver  Island  as  well  as  on  the  mainland.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  it  forms  the  great  bulk  of  the  forest 
between  the  altitudes  of  4500  and  6500  feet  above  the  sea,  where 
the  size  of  large  trees  is  about  foot  in  diameter  and  60  or  70 
feet  high.  On  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  was  observed  at  7000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Along  both  sides  of  the  trail  in  the  passes  of  the 
G-alton  and  Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  the  young  trees  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  are  stripped  of  their  bark  from  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground  to 
a  height  of  six  or  seven  feet.  This  is  done  by  the  Indians,  during 
their  annual  hunting-excursions  from  the  Kootenay  and  Kalispelm 
country  to  the  Buffalo  Plains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  for  the  sake  of  the  inner  bark,  which  they  use  as  food,  as 
well  in  its  fresh  state  as  when  compressed  into  thick  cakes  so 
as  to  render  it  portable.  Near  the  south-east  end  of  Vancouver 
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Island  this  tree  is  common  in  rocky  situations  and  on  promon¬ 
tories  exposed  to  the  gales  of  the  Straits  of  Puca,  where  it  varies 
considerably  in  size,  being  for  the  most  part  stunted,  but  in  some 
places  attaining  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet. 

Finns  jlexilis,  Torr.,  was  first  observed  by  us  near  the  eastern 
summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  it  was  found  as  the  highest  tree  of  the  forest  belt,  growing 
amongst  rocks  and  granite  debris,  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
storms  which  so  frequently  sweep  over  this  elevated  region.  Here 
it  was  quite  stunted  and  shrubby  in  its  habit.  The  trunk  of  the 
largest  seen  in  this  situation  was  about  15  feet  high,  bulging  out 
a  little  for  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground,  then  tapering  pretty 
rapidly,  and  spreading  out  at  the  top  into  a  number  of  thickish 
branches.  No  cones  of  this  tree  could  be  found  on  the  Cascades  ; 
in  the  following  year,  however,  they  were  procured  both  on  the  Gal- 
ton  and  Rocky  Mountains  in  great  plenty,  but  unfortunately  all  too 
young  for  the  seed  to  be  of  any  use.  The  seed,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
Indians.  This  tree  wras  found  growing  on  the  Rocky  Mountains 
at  an  elevation  of  8000  feet. 

Finns  ponder  osa,  Doug.  Immediately  on  penetrating  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  this  fine  tree  was  met  with, 
but  was  not  seen  on  the  Pacific  side  of  that  range.  It  extends 
from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cascades,  where  individual  specimens 
were  seen  as  high  as  3600  feet,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Its  most  common  associate  along  this  line  of  country  is 
the  Larix  occidentalis.  AVIierever  these  are  found  growing  to¬ 
gether,  the  ground  is  usually  more  or  less  level  (flat  land,  or  hills 
of  no  great  steepness),  covered  with  grass,  and  so  open  as  to  ren¬ 
der  progression  easy,  without  confining  the  traveller  constantly  to 
the  cleared  and  beaten  trail,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  forests 
west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains. 

In  the  district  spoken  of,  narrow  ve 'leys  and  ravines,  as  well  as 
the  steep  sides  of  hills  with  northe^  exposures,  are  mostly  in¬ 
habited  by  species  of  Abies,  with  which  the  Finns  ponderosa  and 
Larch  do  not  care  to  mingle ;  and  in  these  situations  no  grass  is  to 
be  found,  although  the  prairie-ground  extends  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  bank  or  ravine. 

About  Colville  the  Finns  jponderosa  rivals  in  usefulness  the  Dou¬ 
glas  fir  on  the  coast,  and  is  applied  to  most  of  the  same  purposes. 
This  was  the  tree  used  on  several  occasions  to  form  canoes  to 
enable  our  parties  to  cross  the  deeper  rivers,  and  it  answered  the 
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purpose  very  well,  being  easily  dug  out,  but  it  floated  rather  deep 
in  the  water. 

Abies  Mertensiana,  Lindl.  (Hemlock  spruce  of  our  axmen),  one 
of  the  most  common  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cascades,  is 
also  met  with  on  the  east  side,  but  is  not  so  common,  nor  does  it 
attain  the  same  height  as  near  the  coast. 

Abies  Mensiesii,  Lamb.,  is  common  all  along  the  line  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  one  of  the  common  trees 
already  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  ravines  between  the  latter 
and  the  Cascades.  On  the  Cascade  Mountains  it  was  observed  at 
a  height  of  about  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Gralton  and 
Rocky  Mountains  it  was  found  as  high  as  6000  feet. 

Abies  Douglasii ,  Lindl.,  is  usually  found  along  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  This  tree,  which  is  such  a  giant  in  the  Lower  Eraser 
River  district,  becomes  stunted  and  dwarfish  on  exposed  promon¬ 
tories  and  at  great  elevations.  It  ceases  to  be  common  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  about  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  scrubby  specimens 
were  seen  on  the  Cascades  nearly  2000  feet  higher  than  that.  It 
never  attains  the  same  proportions  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
that  it  does  on  the  other  side. 

Abies  amabilis,  Doug.,  is  not  uncommon  on  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains  up  to  6000  feet,  and  on  the  Rocky  and  Galton  Mountains 
was  found  at  an  elevation  of  7 000  feet. 

Abies  grandis,  Doug.  ?,  was  seen  on  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  on  their  spurs  running  down  to  the  Columbia  River. 

Licea  nobilis  ?,  Don  ( balsamea  ?),  was  found  on  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  near  Lake  Chilukweyuk.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome 
tree,  with  a  soft  wood  easily  cut  by  the  axe.  The  bark,  especially 
of  the  young,  is  smooth  and  shining,  and  covered  with  blisters 
containing  a  turpentine  or  balsam-like  fluid. 

Larix  Lyalin,  Pari.  (n.  sp.).  Eirst  seen  on  the  Cascade  Moun¬ 
tains,  where,  at  from  about  6500  to  7000  feet,  it  formed  in  one 
place  an  open  belt  of  trees,  towards  the  upper  part  mingled  with 
and  afterwards  overtopped  by  the  Linus  flexilis.  On  the  Gralton 
Range  it  was  found  under  the  same  circumstances  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6000  feet,  and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  7000  feet.  In 
the  latter  situation  it  was  associated  with  the  Linus  flexilis  and 
the  Abies  amabilis. 

Larix  occidentals, N e wb .  (an  Nutt.  P), occurs  frequently  between 
the  Cascade  and  Rocky  Mountains,  associated  with  the  Linus  gon- 
derosa  ;  and  as  the  Linus  yonderosa  here  supplants  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  the  Douglas  fir,  so  the  larch,  from  its  splitting  so  easily,  is 
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applied  to  many  of  the  uses  fulfilled  by  the  Thuja  gigantea  (‘  Ce¬ 
dar  ’)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cascades,  such  as  making  shingles, 
rails  for  fences,  &c. 

Thuja  gigantea ,  Nutt.,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  common 
and  grows  to  a  very  large  size  near  the  sea-coast,  is  comparatively 
scarce  in  the  interior,  where  it  is  only  met  with  in  damp,  shady 
ravines,  or  near  moist  river-hanks  such  as  those  of  the  Pend 
Oreille  ;  but  even  there  it  seldom  attains  a  size  at  all  to  he  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  it  reaches  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cascades. 

Junflerus  Virginiana ,  1/.,  occurs  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a 
tree  in  Vancouver  Island,  as  well  as  along  the  boundary  up  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains.  The  measurements  of  one  at  Esquimalt  were 
— circumference  at  six  feet  above  the  ground,  5  feet  4  inches ; 
length  of  same  tree  (which  had  been  blown  down)  46  feet.  Low¬ 
est  branch  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

Acer  macrophyllum ,  Pursh,  one  of  the  ornamental  trees  of  the 
western  forests,  was  not  observed  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cascade 
Bange. 

Quercus  Garry  ana,  Doug,  (the  only  Oak  seen),  which  is  plentiful 
at  the  S.E.  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  was  not  found  on  the  main¬ 
land  anywhere  along  the  49th  parallel.  It  was  seen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Dalles,  hut  did  not  extend  much  higher  on  the 
Columbia. 


On  the  Eertilization  of  JDisa  granclijlora,  Linn.  By  Boland 
Teimen,  Esq.,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  Cape  Town :  drawn  up 
from  Notes  and  Drawings  sent  to  C.  Daewin,  Esq.,  E.L.S.,  &c. 

[Read  June  4,  1863.] 

As  none  of  the  many  various  South  African  Orchids  have  been 
described  in  relation  to  their  manner  of  fertilization,  I  have 
thought  that  a  brief  account  of  the  structure  of  the  JDisa  gran  di¬ 
flora  might  be  acceptable. 

In  the  great  majority  of  Orchids  the  labellum,  or  lower  lip, 
secretes  nectar,  and  stands  in  front  of  the  column  which  hears  the 
stigma  and  pollen-masses.  In  the  JDisa  the  labellum  is  greatly 
reduced  in  size ;  the  posterior  sepal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely 
developed,  and  forms  a  spur  which  contains  nectar.  As  the  nec¬ 
tary  thus  stands  at  the  hack  of  the  column  (see  fig.  C)  behind  the 
stigma  and  pollen-masses,  in  a  directly  opposite  position  to  that 
which  it  occupies  in  other  Orchids,  it  may  naturally  be  asked, 
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A.  Column  viewed  in  front,  showing  the  labellum,  with  the  two  lower  sepals 
partly  cut  off ;  the  two  upper  petals  and  upper  sepal  wholly  removed. 

B.  Back  view  of  column,  showing  the  two  upper  petals  :  the  upper  sepal  is  cut 
off  so  close  that  the  nectary  is  not  shown. 

C.  Side  view  of  the  column  and  ovarium,  with  the  labellum  viewed  edgeways  ; 
with  the  upper  petals  and  upper  sepal  partly  cut  away,  with  the  spur  or  nectary 
left. 

D.  Polhnium,  attached  to  a  needle,  viewed  laterally. 


P.  pollinium. 
cl.  disc  of  pollinium. 
c.  caudicle  of  pollinium. 
S.  stigma. 


L.  Labellum. 
u.  p.  upper  petals. 
u.  s.  upper  sepal  with  nectary. 

1.  s.  lower  sepals. 

g.  gateway  or  passage  leading  to  the 
nectary,  between  the  upper  petals 
and  the  column. 

N  2 
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How  can  insects  effect  the  fertilization  of  the  flower  ?  This  is 
effected  with  marvellous  simplicity  by  a  very  slight  change  in  the 
form  of  the  two  upper  petals,  and  in  the  position  of  the  viscid 
discs  of  the  pollen-masses. 

The  upper  sepal  is  of  large  size,  with  the  basal  margins  folded 
inwards,  and  these,  together  with  the  two  upper  petals  which 
overlap  each  other  behind,  enclose  the  column,  so  that  insects,  to 
reach  the  nectar,  are  compelled  to  approach  the  flower  in  front,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  the  labellum  secreted  nectar.  But 
as  the  column  stands  in  the  way  of  the  nectary,  insects  must  push 
their  probosces  or  heads  on  either  side  of  it,  in  order  to  reach  the 
nectar.  The  flower  is  manifestly  constructed  to  favour  this  action  5 
for  the  two  upper  petals  have  narrow  bases,  which  leave  a  small 
open  gateway  on  each  side  of  the  column,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawing  (B)  of  these  two  petals  and  of  the  back  of  the  column. 
In  all  common  Orchids  the  two  viscid  discs,  to  which  the  pollen- 
masses  are  attached,  stand  close  together  or  are  some  way  removed 
from  each  other ;  but  they  always  face  either  the  base  or  the  sides  of 
the  labellum.  In  the  Disa  the  two  discs  are  widely  removed  from 
each  other,  and  face  outwards  from  the  labellum  towards  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  column,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  front  view  (A)  of  the 
flower. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  unusual  position 
of  the  discs  ;  for  they  are  thus  seated  on  the  inner  margins  of  the 
two  gateways  or  passages  which  lead  to  the  nectary.  If  a  needle 
be  inserted  through  one  of  these  passages,  it  inevitably  touches 
the  extremely  viscid  disc  of  that  side  ;  and  when  the  needle  is 
withdrawn,  the  pollinium  is  withdrawn.  In  figs.  A  and  C  the 
position  of  the  medial  stigma,  seated  some  way  beneath  the  discs, 
may  be  seen  ;  and  in  fig.  D  the  shape  of  the  elongated  pollinium, 
attached  to  a  needle,  is  shown,  with  the  caudicle  bent  almost  at 
right  angles  near  to  the  disc.  In  most  British  Orchids,  when  the 
pollinia  are  removed  from  their  cases,  the  caudicles  undergo  a 
movement  of  depression,  caused,  as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  by 
the  contraction  of  the  discs  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bend  either 
outwards  or  inwards,  always  in  strict  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  stigma.  In  the  Disa  there  is  no  movement  of  this  nature,  but 
the  end  of  the  much-elongated  pollinium  bends  downwards,  from 
its  weight,  and  is  brought  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  by  the 
crookedness  of  the  caudicle  ;  so  that  when  a  needle,  with  a  polli¬ 
nium  attached  to  it,  is  inserted  into  the  passage  leading  to  the 
nectary,  the  end  of  the  pollen-mass  strikes  the  stigma  and  leaves 
pollen-grains  on  its  sticky  surface.  Thus  in  the  Disa ,  notwith- 
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standing  the  remarkable  difference  in  the  position  of  the  nectary, 
every  part  of  the  flower,  by  the  aid  of  very  slight  modifi¬ 
cations,  has  become  neatly  coordinated  to  ensure  fertilization 
through  the  agency  of  insects. 

The  Disa  carpets  with  its  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  the  margins 
of  the  almost  dry  watercourses  on  the  southern  spur  of  the  Table 
Mountain.  In  February  its  superb  flowers  expand.  When  I  ex¬ 
amined  the  plants,  most  of  the  flowers  were  partially  withered  ;  but 
in  the  greater  number,  even  in  those  quite  withered,  both  pollinia 
were  still  in  their  cases ;  in  not  one  instance  had  both  been  removed  ; 
but  in  several  flowers  one  had  been  carried  away.  In  some  of  the 
withered  flowers  the  pollinia  protruded  from  the  anther-case  ;  and  in 
a  few  instances  the  upper  sepal,  in  curling  inwards,  had  touched 
the  disc  and  had  drawn  out  the  pollinium  :  but  I  saw  no  case  in 
which  the  pollen-grains  had  thus  reached  the  stigma.  Consider¬ 
ing  how  well  stored  the  nectary  is  with  honey,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  flowers  are  not  more  regularly  visited;  but  as  the  nectar 
fills  the  lower  part  alone  of  the  nectary,  only  insects  with  a  long 
proboscis  could  reach  it ;  and  perhaps  the  larger  moths  are  rare  at 
the  elevation  at  which  this  plant  grows.  The  remarkably  brilliant 
colours,  however,  of  the  flower  probably  indicate  that  it  is  attractive 
to  some  day-flying  Hymenopterous  or  Lepidopterous  insect.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  the  infrequency  with  which  the  pollen-masses 
are  removed  offers  a  nearly  parallel  case  to  that  described  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  of  the  extremely  imperfect  fertilization  of  the  Ojphrys 
muscifera  in  England. 


On  the  Musci  and  Ilepaticce  from  the  Cameroons  Mountain  and 
from  the  Biver  Niger.  By  William  Mitten,  A.L.S. 

[Read  June  18,  1863.] 

The  species  here  enumerated  appear  to  represent  a  Moss  vegeta¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  tropical  America  ;  in  a  few  instances  they 
are  apparently  identical,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  rather 
cognate  forms ;  with  those  found  at  the  Cape  they  appear  to  have 
but  a  small  affinity.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cameroons  Moun¬ 
tain  the  species  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Abyssinia,  intermixed  with  a  few  hitherto  only  known 
from  the  Island  of  Bourbon. 
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EICRAjN'ACEiE,  Mitten. 

Leptoteiciitjm,  Harnpe. 

( DisticMum ,  Bryol.  Europ.) 

L.  capillaceum,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet. 

Leucoloma,  Brid. 

L.  secundifolium,  sp.  nov.  Dioicum,  csespitosum,  caule  ramoso,  foliis 
falcatis  secundis  e  basi  latiore  sensim  longe  angustatis  apice  angustis- 
simis  raarginibus  apice  minute  serrulatis  nervo  angusto  pallido  excur- 
rente,  cellulis  in  folii  medio  oblongis  superioribus  obscuriusculis  ad 
margines  angustis  elongatis  byalinis  medium  versus  folii  longitudinis 
limbum  latiusculum  formantibus  longe  infra  apicem  evanescentibus, 
alaribus  pluribus  quadratis  fuscis,  perichaetialibus  e  basi  oblonga  con- 
voluta  subulatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  semiunciali  rubro  ovali  cylindra- 
cea,  peristomio  dentibus  brevibus  ut  plurimum  trifidis. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  lat.  0,  Mann. 

Pale  glaucous  green ;  stems  two  to  three  inches  high,  curved ;  leaves 
secund,  at  the  apices  of  the  stems  falcate.  A  more  robust  species  than 
L.  macrodon,  Hook. 

Diceanetm,  Hedw. 

(Bedunculus  ereetus .) 

D.  obliquatum,  sp.  nov.  Dioicum,  caespitosum,  caule  humili  ramoso, 
foliis  subsecundis  e  basi  latiore  sensim  longe  angustatis,  nervo  latitu- 
dinis  folii  partem  tertiam  occupante  fere  ad  apicem  a  pagina  distincto, 
apice  dorso  marginibusque  serrulatis,  cellulis  alaribus  a  reliquis  non 
discretis,  basi  oblongis  rectangularibus,  ad  nervum  majoribus  et  spa- 
tium  fere  quartum  folii  basis  occupante,  inde  oblongis,  ad  apicem 
rotundatis,  perichaetialibus  e  basi  latiore  oblongo-ovata  convoluta  su- 
bulato-attenuatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato  gracillimo  luteo-viridi 
recto  inclinata  cylindracea  inaequali  viridi  siccitate  plicata,  operculo 
subulato  longe  rostrato  rubro,  peristomio  dentibus  elongatis  dicranis. 

Hab.  Peak  Clarence,  Fernando  Po,  on  trees,  Mann. 

The  foliage  of  this  species  resembles  that  of  D.fulvum ,  Hook. ;  but  the 
capsule  is  more  like  that  of  D.  Scottianum,  Turn.,  which  is  a  much  larger 
species.  D.  jiagellare,  Hedw.,  has  leaves  wider  upwards,  with  a  different, 
structure  at  the  base;  in  D.  obliquatum  the  place  of  the  alar  cells  is 
evident,  but  the  brown  enlarged  cells  appear  to  be  dispersed  through  the 
base  of  the  leaf  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  inclined  capsule  of  this 
moss  gives  it  a  different  appearance  from  any  of  its  near  allies. 

(Bedunculus  fleocuosus.') 

D.  stramineum,  sp.  nov.  Dense  csespitosum,  caule  elongato  inferne 
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fusco  tomentoso  parce  ramoso,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  e  basi  latiore 
sensim  longe  angustatis,  marginibus  integerrimis  incur  vis,  nervo  basi 
f  superne  totam  folii  latitudinis  occupante,  cellulis  alaribus  pallide  fus- 
cis,  inde  ad  latera  angustis  hyalinis,  interioribus  latioribus  sensim  su¬ 
perne  in  minutas  oblongas  rotundatasque  transeuntibus,  perichsetialibus 
externis  e  basi  ovata  latiore  intends  e  basi  oblonga  convoluta  subulatis, 
theca  in  pedunculo  cygneo  flexu  ovali  aiquali  plicata,  operculo  subu- 
lato  rostrato,  peristomio  dentibus  rubris  dicranis,  annulo  composito, 
calyptra  basi  fimbriata. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  9000  feet,  Mann. 

Closely  allied  to  D.  nivale,  Brid.,  but  seems  to  differ  in  the  less  rigid 
foliage  and  more  evident  lamina  of  the  leaf  at  the  base.  The  stems  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  in  height,  and  the  foliage  yellowish  green  and 
straw-coloured. 

D.  divaricatum,  sp.  nov.  Laxe  csespitosum,  caule  erecto  ramoso 
radicellis  rubris  tomentoso,  foliis  divaricatis  lanceolato-subulatis  apice 
serrulatis,  nervo  lato  tertiam  partem  folii  latititudinis  occupante  fere 
ad  apicem  a  pagina  discreto  percurrente,  cellulis  alaribus  numerosis 
a  reliquis  distinctis  fuscis,  basi  ad  nervum  paucis  oblongis  ad  margines 
brevibus  quadratis,  inde  ad  apicem  parvis  rotundatis. 

Hab.  Prince’s  Island,  Barter. 

Remarkable  for  its  divaricate  leaves,  which  when  dry  are  incurved ;  it 
approaches  D.  arenicolum,  C.  Muller. 

D.  nivale,  Brid. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  9000-10,000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

D.  ericetorum,  Mitten. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

These  specimens  are  fertile ;  in  the  barren  state  the  species  is  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Islands,  but  always  without 
fruit. 

Didymodon,  Hook. 

D.  radicosus,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elongato,  foliis  e  basi  erectiuseula 
latiore  recurvis  squarrosis  subsecundis  lanceolatis  nervo  excurrente 
carinatis  complicatisque,  marginibus  ad  medium  reflexis  inde  ad  apicem 
serratis,  cellulis  basi  elongatis  pellucidis  ad  angulos  brevibus  quadratis 
superioribus  rotundatis  omnibus  distinctis  vix  papillosis,  perichsetiali- 
bus  exsertis  longe  convolutis,  theca  in  pedunculo  luteo  flexuoso  cylin- 
dracea  pallida  ore  rubro,  operculo  subulato  longirostro,  peristomio 
dentibus  angustis  brevibus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Larger  than  its  near  allies,  D.  squarrosus,  Hook.,  D.  sulphureus  and 
D.  aggregatus,  C.  Muller.  Leaves  scarcely  papillose,'  and  cells  every¬ 
where  with  distinct  pellucid  interstices.  Several  rows  of  cells  break  up 
at  the  mouth  of  the  capsule  to  form  the  annulus. 
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D.  pungens,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elongato  ramoso,  foliis  e  basi  lata  erecta 
sensim  angustatis  lanceolatis  recurvis  subsecundis  complicatis,  nervo  in 
apicem  tenuem  excurrente,  marginibus  inferne  reflexis  apicem  versus 
serratis,  cellulis  basi  elongatis  angustis  sublaevibus  pallidis  ad  mar- 
gines  superioribusque  omnibus  minutis  rotundatis  subobscuris  mi- 
nutissime  papillosis,  perichaetialibus  interioribus  erectis  convolutis  pel- 
lucidioribus,  theca  in  pedunculo  breviusculo  gracili  pallido  ovali-ob- 
longa  erecta,  operculo  conico-acuminato,  peristomio  dentibus  brevibus 
gracilibus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  10,000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

More  slender  than  D.  radicosus,  and  destitute  of  the  rootlets  amongst 
the  leaves.  The  foliage,  when  dry,  is  nearly  erect  and  appressed.  The 
leaves  are  attenuated  into  a  slender  sharp  point,  and,  excepting  in  two  ob¬ 
long  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  nerve  in  the  erect  base  occupied  by  the 
narrow  elongated  cells,  they  are  everywhere  nearly  obscure. 

D.  flexifolius.  Hook.  et  Tayl. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  and  on  rocks  inside  the 
largest  crater.  Peak  Clarence,  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

D.  purpureus,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

D.  cyathicarpus,  (Zygodon)  Mont. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

This  species  was  gathered  in  Abyssinia  by  Schimper. 

LETTCOBRYACE.E,  G.  Muller. 

Lettcophanes,  Brid. 

L.  unguiculatus,  sp.  nov.  Late  caespitosus,  caule  humili  ramoso, 
foliis  densis  patentibus  subsecundisve  e  basi  concava  latiore  lanceolatis 
complicatis  apice  obtusis,  nervo  in  apiculum  brevissimum  recurvum 
excurrente  dorso  laevi,  margine  tenui  integerrimo,  cellulis  omnibus 
oblongis  pellucidis. 

Hab.  Prince’s  Island,  at  the  base  of  Oil  Palms,  Barter. 

A  little  more  robust  than  L.  glaucus  or  L.  octoblepharoides,  from  the 
more  densely  inserted  leaves.  The  recurved  point  of  the  nerve,  forming  a 
small  hook,  is  peculiar. 

TRICHOSTOMACEJE,  Mitten. 

An(ectangium,  Hedw. 

A.  spathulatum,  sp.  nov.  Caespitosum,  caule  subsimplici  radiculoso, 
foliis  superioribus  patentibus,  apicalibus  paululum  recurvis  elliptico- 
lanceolatis  spathulatis,  basi  angustioribus  nervo  percurrente  carinatis 
apice  acutis  integerrimis,  cellulis  parvis  subobscuris  basi  ad  nervum 
paucis  oblongis  pellucidioribus  angulis  decurrentibus,  perichaetialibus 
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late  ovatis  acutis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongate  gracili  pallido  elongato- 
ovali  cylindracea,  operculo  longe  subulirostrato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  on  the  ground,  Mann. 

In  size  and  habit  like  the  larger  states  of  A.  cestivum,  Hedw.,  but  with 
its  upper  leaves  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  a  rather  more  dense  areolation. 

Tortela,  Hedw. 

T.  cylindrica,  (Weissia)  Bruch. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

Syrrhopodon,  HooJc.  et  Grev. 

S.  armatus,  sp.  nov.  Dioicus,  late  csespitosus,  caule  brevi  ramoso 
radicellis  purpureis  tomentoso,  foliis  e  basi  erecta  paululo  latiore 
utrinque  dentibus  setiformibus  3-6  ciliata  lineari-lanceolatis  paten- 
tibus  concavis  apice  acutatis  integerrimis,  nervo  angusto  dorso  aspero 
in  mucronem  excurrente,  cellulis  calymperoideis  spatium  subellipticum 
folii  basis  totum  occupantibus,  inde  ad  apicem  minute  rotundatis 
obscuris,  dorso  papillosis,  theca  in  pedunculo  gracili  bilineari  ovali, 
operculo  subulato  subsequilongo,  peristomio  dentibus  brevibus. 

Hab.  Bagroo  River  and  banks  of  the  Nunn,  on  dead  bark,  Mann. 

Very  near  to  S.  spiculosus,  Hook,  et  Grev.,  and  S.  trachyphyllus,  Mont., 
but  with  leaves  more  narrow  at  the  base  (scarcely  wider  than  the  upper 
portion),  the  nerve  evidently  excurrent,  the  marginal  cilia  at  the  base 
longer. 

S.  lamprocarpus,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elongato  parce  ramoso,  foliis  e 
basi  erecta  oblonga  vaginante  patentibus  anguste  subulato-lanceolatis, 
nervo  pallido  dorso  lsevi  percurrente,  margine  in  parte  vaginante  lato 
pallido,  inde  ad  apicem  angustiore  serrulato,  cellulis  calymperoideis 
totum  partis  vaginantis  occupantibus  inde  ad  apicem  minutissimis  ob¬ 
scuris,  perichsetialibus  conformibus  apicibus  ad  basin  thecae  cylin- 
draceae  vermicularis  attingentibus,  pedunculo  rubro,  operculo  longe 
subulato,  peristomio  dentibus  rubris  angustis,  calyptra  fere  basin 
thecae  tegente. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann , 

Stems  one  inch  and  a  half  high,  slender,  apparently  not  growing  in  a 
tufted  manner.  Leaves  very  pale  green,  rather  remotely  inserted,  unal¬ 
tered  in  position  when  wet  or  dry ;  including  the  base,  they  are  about 
three  lines  long.  Whole  plant  a  little  more  robust  than  S.  tristichus,  Nees 
ab  E.,  with  which  it  nearly  agrees  in  general  appearance. 

Calymperes,  Swartz. 


C.  Afzelii,  Swartz. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Nunn,  and  Prince’s  Island,  Mann. 
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GRIMMIACEiE,  Mitten. 

Grim  mi  a,  JEJirJi. 

G.  Abyssinica,  B.  et  S. 

Hob.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  12,000  feet,  with  Bryum  pallescens, 
Schw.,  Mann. 

The  inflorescence  in  these  specimens,  as  well  as  in  those  from  Abys¬ 
sinia,  is  monoecious,  and  not  dioecious,  as  described  by  Muller,  Synops. 
p.  772. 

ORTHOTRICHACEiE,  Mitten. 

Zygodon,  HooJc.  et  Tayl. 

Z.  semitortus,  sp.  nov.  Dioicus,  caule  subunciali  dichotome  ramoso, 
foliis  e  basi  brevi  erectiuscula  divergentibus  semitortis  elliptico-lan- 
ceolatis  basi  angustatis  angulis  decurrentibus  integerrimis  nervo  sub 
apice  latiusculo  acuto  evanescente  carinatis,  cellulis  rotundatis  distinc- 
tis  sublaevibus  basi  vix  ullis  diversiformibus,  pericheetialibus  confor- 
mibus,  theca  in  pedunculo  3-4-lineari  ovali  plicata,  collo  pyriformi, 
operculo  subuiato  obliquo,  peristomio  ciliis  8  brevibus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

A  large  species,  resembling  Z.  Reinwar  dti,  Schw.,  but  with  entire  leaves. 

Mackomitritjm,  Brid. 

M.  levatum,  sp.  nov.  Csespitosum,  ramis  erectis  ramosis,  foliis  patenti- 
recurvis  siccitate  tortis  late  lanceolatis,  apice  in  mucronem  acuminatis 
nervo  percurrente  carinatis,  marginibus  uno  latere  inferne  reflexis  su- 
perne  minute  crenulatis,  cellulis  basi  elongatis  angustis,  nonnullis 
paulo  supra  basin  grosse  papillosis,  medium  versus  in  parvas  rotun- 
datas  diametro  circiter  3-0V0  uncii  metientes  lseves  transeuntibus, 
perichsetialibus  paulo  latioribus  erectis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato 
globoso-ovata  collo  sensim  attenuato  plicata,  operculo  conico  subuiato, 
calyptra  nuda  thecam  totam  tegente,  peristomio  simplici. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000-10,000  feet,  on  trees  and  rocks, 
Mann. 

Allied  to  M.  sulcatum,  Hook.,  and,  like  it  and  its  near  allies,  with  a  small 
triangular  mass  of  calymperoid  cells  on  one  side  of  the  nerve  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf.  The  capsule  is  slightly  and  irregularly  plicate  when  old ; 
before  the  fall  of  the  operculum  it  is  smooth. 

M.  Menziesii,  sp.  nov.  M.  levato  simillimo,  foliis  late  lanceolatis 
nervo  excurrente  carinatis,  cellulis  basi  elongatis  angustis  papillosis 
superioribus  rotundatis  obscuris  diametro  circiter  5-0V0  uncii  metien- 
tibus,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato  lsevi  basi  plicata  late  ovata,  operculo 
conico  subuiato,  peristomio  simplici,  calyptra  nuda. 

Hab.  Sierra  Leone,  Menzies  in  Herb.  Hooker.  Fernando  Po  and  Island 
of  St.  Thomas. 

Very  nearly  resembling  the  preceding  species  and  M.  sulcatum ;  but  the 
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mature  capsule  is  smooth  and  plicate  only  in  the  neck,  and  its  leaves 
are  of  a  more  dense  structure. 

FTJNABIACEBE,  Mitten. 

Entosthodon,  Bchwcegr. 

E.  curvipes,  C.  Muller. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  Agrees  exactly  with 
the  Abyssinian  specimens. 

Eunaria,  Schreb. 

F.  hygrometrica.  Dill.  (F.  calvescens,  Schw .) 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet. 

BAETEAMIACEiE,  Mitten. 

Bartramia,  Heclw. 

B.  stricta,  Brid. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

B.  commutata,  Mitten.  (B.  patens,  Schwcegr.  t.  62.) 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  12,000  feet,  Mann. 

Much  confusion  appears  to  surround  this  species.  Schwagrichen  figured 
it  supposing  it  to  be  identical  with  Bridel’s  B.  patens,  from  Magellan  ;  and 
Bridel  then  refers  to  Shwagrichen’s  figure  as  representing  his  species. 
C.  Muller  (Synops.  i.  p.  497)  refers  it  to  B.  vulcanica,  Brid.,  an  allied  but 
distinct  species  with  a  short  seta.  Judging  from  the  single  perfect  capsule 
on  the  present  specimen,  the  species  differs  from  B.  patens,  Brid.,  from  Ma¬ 
gellan,  in  the  absence  of  an  internal  peristome ;  its  leaves  are  also  narrower 
and  more  nearly  like  those  of  B.  papillata,  Hook.  f.  et  Wils.,  but  they  are 
not  serrulate  quite  down  to  the  shoulders  of  the  vaginant  portion,  although 
the  papillation  is  nearly  similar. 

B.  Halleriana,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  9000  feet,  Mann. 

Philonotis,  Brid. 

( Bartramidulci ,  Bryol.  Europ.) 

P.  Wilsoni,  B.  et  S. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet,  Mann. 

Breutelia,  Schimp. 

B.  gnaphalea,  (Hypnum)  Beauv. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  12,000  feet,  Mann. 

The  male  flower  has  obtuse  leaves ;  the  fruit  is  not  present. 

B.  diffracta,  sp.  nov.  Laxe  csespitosa,  caule  ramoso,  foliis  e  basi 
subquadrata  superne  latiore  erecta  subito  divaricatis  diffractisque 
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longe  lanceolatis  sensim  tenuissime  acutis  plicatis,  marginibus  ser- 
rulatis,  nervo  tenui  excurrente,  cellulis  ubique  elongatis  angustis  pa- 
pillatis,  basi  ad  angnlos  paucissimis,  circiter  tribus  majoribus  fuscis, 
perichsetialibus  minoribus  e  basi  ovata  lanceolatis  levioribus,  theca  in 
pedunculo  semiunciali  horizontali  subglobosa  plicata  gymnostoma, 
operculo  brevi  conico. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  5000-9000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

Differs  from  B.  gnaphalea  in  its  leaves  having  the  upper  portion  suddenly 
divaricate,  the  cells  in  the  erect  base  all  narrow  and  elongate ;  in  B.  gna¬ 
phalea  the  cells  occupying  a  considerable  space  on  each  side  of  the  erect 
base  are  shorter  and  wider  than  in  other  portions  of  the  leaf. 

This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  a  gymnostomous  species  in  this  group  of 
Bartramiacese. 

BRYACEiE,  Mitten. 

Mielichhoeeeia,  Hornsch. 

M.  ovalis,  sp.  nov.  Dioica,  caespitosa,  caule  brevi  radiculoso,  foliis 
imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  ovatis  acuminatis  integerrimis,  rarius 
apice  denticulo  uno  alterove  instructis,  nervo  percurrente,  cellulis  laxis 
teneris,  perichsetialibus  ovato-lanceolatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  gracili 
pallido  globoso-pyriformi,  operculo  conico,  peristomio  dentibus  su- 
bulatis  pallidis,  annulo  composito. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  10,000  feet,  Mann. 

Stems  scarcely  half  an  inch  high,  in  compact  tufts  of  a  pale  shining 
yellow.  In  the  form  of  its  capsule  allied  to  M.  Jamesoni,  Taylor,  but  it 
is  a  larger  moss. 

M.  basilaris,  B.  et  S. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000-8000  feet,  Mann. 

Bryum,  Bill. 

( Bryum .) 

B.  julaceum,  Sm. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

A  few  fragments  with  an  Anthoceros. 

B.  argenteum,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

B.  alpinum,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  12,000  feet,  Mann. 

B.  pallescens,  Schwcegr. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000-12,000  feet,  Mann. 

Specimens  fine,  and  agreeing  exactly  with  European  and  American  states. 

( Brachymenium. ) 

B.  FLEXI folium,  Bs  et  S. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 
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B.  suberectum,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  B.  Nipalensi  simillimum,  foliis 
e  basi  angustiore  elliptico-spathulatis  acuminatis,  nervo  in  mucronem 
excurrente,  marginibus  ubique  late  cartilagineis  a  basi  ad  medium 
revolutis  inde  ad  apicem  remote  serratis,  cellulis  parvis  late  oblongis, 
tbeca  in  pedunculo  elongato  inclinata  pyriformi  sub  ore  parvo  con- 
stricta,  operculo  conico  acuminato,  peristomio  Brachymenii. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Closely  resembling  B.  Nipalense,  but  with  leaves  more  narrowed  at  the 
base,  more  broadly  marginate.  The  operculum  acuminate,  not  hemi¬ 
spheric. 

B.  subuliferum,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  laxe  csespitosum,  caule  sub- 
simplici,  foliis  laxe  dispositis  patentibus  elliptico-lanceolatis  nervo  ex¬ 
currente  longe  subulatis,  marginibus  a  medio  remote  serratis,  cellulis 
elongatis  ad  margines  seriebus  pluribus  angustioribus  limbum  tenuem 
concolorem  formantibus,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato  gracili  suberecta 
pyriformi,  peristomio  Brachymenii. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  lat.  0,  Mann. 

More  nearly  allied  to  Brachymenium  lanceolatum ,  Hook.  fil.  et  Wils, 
than  to  any  yet  known  African  or  American  species,  and  agreeing  with  it  in 
size  and  general  appearance ;  its  leaves  are,  however,  of  a  different  form, 
having  their  widest  part  just  above  the  middle,  and  thence  gradually 
narrowing  into  the  hair-like  point. 

HYPNACEiE,  Mitten. 

Eabronia,  Baddi. 

F.  Persoonii,  Schwcegr. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  lat.  0,  Mann. 

Growing  on  a  species  of  Physcia  similar  or  perhaps  identical  with  P. 
speciosa. 

Hypnum,  Bill. 

( ' Brachytheeiwn ,  Schimp.) 

H.  vellereum,  sp.  nov.  Dioicum,  csespitosum,  caule  procumbente 
ramoso,  foliis  sericeo-nitentibus  teretiuscule  imbricatis  late  ovatis  con- 
cavis  subulato-acuminatis,  acumine  semitorto,  nervo  tenui  medio  eva- 
nido,  marginibus  apicem  versus  minute  serrulatis,  cellulis  elongatis 
basi  ad  angulos  parvis  concoloribus  quadratis,  perichsetialibus  erectis 
ovato-lanceolatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  laevi  cylindracea  erecta  aequali, 
operculo  conico  acuminato,  peristomio  interno  processibus  angustis 
perforatis  in  membrana  ad  tertiam  partem  dentium  longitudinis  ex- 
serta,  ciliis  nullis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann.  Abyssinia,  near  An- 
kober,  Dr.  Roler. 

Habit  and  .size  similar  to  that  of  the  more  robust  states  of  H.  salebro- 
sum,  Hoffm.,  but  leaves  more  turgid  and  faintly  plicate.  In  the  erect  cap- 
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sule  and  incomplete  peristome,  this  species  has  the  same  ratio  to  H.  sale- 
brosum  as  H.  sericeum,  L.,  has  to  H.  lutescens,  Huds. 

( Eurynchium ,  Sckimp.) 

H.  spiculosum,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  caule  laxe  caespitoso  fruticoso, 
pinnatim  ramoso,  foliis  patentibus  flaccidis  suborbiculari-ovatis  acumi- 
natis  rameis  oblongo-ovatis  breviter  acuminatis  marginibus  serrulatis, 
nervo  ultra  medium  evanido,  cellulis  elongatis,  perichaetialibus  e  basi 
oblonga  erecta  subulato-attenuatis  patulis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elon- 
gato  spiculoso  aspero  rubro  ovali  horizontali,  operculo  subulirostrato, 
peristomio  interno  ciliis  singulis  inter  processibus  aequilongis  per- 
foratis  in  membrana  ad  dentium  dimidium  exsertis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  on  trees,  Mann. 

Resembling  H.  Swartzii,  Turner,  but  with  more  attenuated  branches, 
more  flaccid  leaves,  and  removed  from  its  near  vicinity  by  the  inflores¬ 
cence,  and  thus  more  nearly  agreeing  with  H.  remotif  olium,  Grev.,  H.  spe- 
ciosum,  Brid.,  and  H.  austrinum,  Hook,  et  Wils.,  all  which  are  more  robust 
and  less  fruticose. 

Meteoeidm,  Brid. 

M.  serru latum,  (Pilotrichum)  Beauv. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

(Cryptothecci,  Hsch.) 

M.  in vo luti folium,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elongato  arcuato  pinnatim  ra- 
moso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  oblongis  panduriformibus  profunde 
concavis  convolutis  obtusis  apiculo  brevi  convoluto  terminatis  nitidis, 
enerviis  integerrimis,  cellulis  elongatis  basi  fuscis,  alaribus  paucis  par¬ 
vis  fuscis  obscuris. 

Hab.  Sierra  Leone,  Barter  ;  also  in  Herb.  Hooker,  from  the  same  place, 
given  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Stems  three  inches  long,  branches  about  one  inch  long,  somewhat  similar 
to  M.  Vitianum,  Sullivant,  but  less  rigid,  and,  leaves  more  elongate  and 
obtuse,  and  the  apiculus  is  shorter. 

M.  imbricatum,  (Pilotrichum)  Beauv. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000-/000  feet;  Clarence  Peak,  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann.  Sierra  Leone,  Barter. 

Trachyloma,  Brid. 

T.  stipitatum,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  erectis  dendroideis,  stipite  elongato, 
ramulis  in  fronde  obliqua  planiuscula  dispositis,  foliis  hastatis  com- 
pressis  subquadrifariis  substriatis  late  ovatis  obtusis  acutatis  plicatis 
appressis,  nervo  tenui  ad  f  evanido,  apice  dorso  prominente  den- 
tiformi,  marginibus  serrulatis,  cellulis  elongatis  omnibus  conformibus, 
floribus  masculis  gemmiformibus  in  ramis  primariis  secundariisque 
dispositis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet,  Mann. 
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Very  similar  to  the  larger  states  of  T.  arcuatum,  Hedw.,  but  with  the 
nerve  abrupt  below  the  apex  of  the  leaf,  and  standing  out  as  a  small 
tooth. 

Stereodon,  Brid. 

( Bylaiesia ,  S  chimp.) 

S.  Abyssinicus,  (Leptohymenium)  B.  et  S. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000-8000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

( Theca  pendulci.') 

S.  mollicellus,  sp.  nov.  Dioicus,  laxe  late  ceespitosus,  ramis  procum- 
bentibus  elongatis  ramulis  brevibus  pinnatis,  foliis  falcatis  secundis 
e  basi  latiore  sensim  angustatis  lanceolatis,  nervis  binis  fere  obsoletis, 
apice  parce  serrulatis  subintegerrimis,  cellulis  elongatis  angustis,  basi 
ad  angulos  paucis  abbreviate,  foliis  ramulinis  circinatis  integerrimis, 
perichretialibus  elongatis  lanceolatis  subulatis  serrulatis,  theca  in  pe- 
dunculo  longissimo  gracili  apice  curvato  ovali  pendula. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000-5000  feet,  Mann. 

Rather  less,  but  habit  and  appearance  similar  to  that  of  $.  ichnotocla- 
dus,  C.  Muller  ;  leaves  of  the  ramuli  more  eircinate  and  entire. 

S.  diffusus,  sp.  nov.  Dioicus,  late  laxe  caespitosus,  caule  elon- 
gato  depresso  ramis  brevibus  pinnato,  foliis  compressis  subsecundis  e 
basi  latiore  sensim  lanceolatis  superne  serrulatis  nervis  subobsoletis, 
ramulinis  ovato  lanceolatis,  cellulis  elongatis  basi  paucis  abbreviatis, 
alaribus  nullis,  perichsetialibus  e  basi  ovato-lanceolata  subulatis  serru¬ 
latis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato  gracili  mutante,  urceolata,  peristo- 
mio  magno,  interno  processibus  solidis,  ciliis  binis  subsequilongis  inter- 
positis  in  membrana  ad  f  dentium  longitudinis  exserta. 

Hab.  Prince’s  Island  ;  Fernando  Po,  Barter. 

Smaller  than  S.  mollicellus ,  but  with  the  same  habit ;  leaves  not  so  much 
narrowed  upwards  and  serrulate,  those  of  the  ramuli  not  eircinate,  simply 
decurved,  and  also  serrulate. 

S.  scaturagineus,  (Hypnum)  Brid. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Nunn,  and  Fernando  Po,  Mann;  Prince’s  Island, 
Barter. 

S.  Borbonicus,  (Hypnum)  Bel. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Nunn,  Mann. 

This  small  but  most  distinct  moss  is  found  intermixed  with  many  other 
species  from  these  regions. 

S.  papillosus,  (Hypnum)  Hornsch. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Nunn,  on  charred  wood,  Mann. 

After  comparison  with  original  specimens  from  South  America,  no  ap¬ 
preciable  difference  is  observable. 

S.  planus,  (Hypnum). 

Hab.  Niger,  Vogel. 
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S.  homalophyllus,  sp.  nov.  Monoicus,  caespitosus,  caule  vage  sub- 
pinnato,  foliis  plano-compressis  ovali-oblongis  acutis  obtusisve  ener- 
viis  margine  uno  latere  inflexo  superne  serrulatis,  cellulis  elongatis 
levibus  alaribus  utrinque  tribus  majoribus,  perichaetialibus  ovato- 
lanceolatis  serrulatis  patulis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato-ovali  collo 
curvato  inclinata  horizontalive,  operculo  conico  acuminato,  peristomio 
interno  processibus  solidis,  ciliis  singulis  brevioribus  interpositis  in 
membrana  ad  ^  dentium  longitudinis  exserta. 

Hab.  Niger,  on  roots  in  a  rivulet.  Barter. 

Larger  than  S.  planus ,  ( Hypnum )  Brid. ;  foliage  more  compressed,  leaves 
with  cells  destitute  of  the  papillae  so  evident  in  that  species. 

( HlagiotTiecium ,  B.  et  S.) 

S.  nitidifolius,  sp.  nov.  Monoicus,  ramis  ascendentibus  ramosis, 
foliis  patentibus  compressis  ovato-lanceolatis  plerumque  asymmetricis 
acutis  integerrimis,  nervis  binis  brevibus,  angulis  decurrentibus,  cellulis 
angustis  elongatis  latitudine  circiter  40^-0  longitudine  4^-0  uncii 
metientibus  basi  paucissimis  laxioribus,  perichaetialibus  erectis  confor- 
mibus,  theca  in  pedunculo  gracili  brevi  ovali  inclinata,  operculo  conico 
acuto,  peristomio  interno  processibus  ciliis  binis  brevibus  interpositis, 
in  membrana  fere  ad  dentium  dimidium  producta. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

Pale  green,  shining,  in  habit  and  size  resembling  S.  denticulatus,  Dill., 
but  with  leaves  more  evenly  tapering  into  the  more  acute  point,  not  acu¬ 
minate,  and  cells  half  as  wide,  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  that  species. 

( Hylocomium ,  Schimp .) 

S.  fruticellus,  sp.  nov.  Monoicus,  intricatus,  caule  erecto  inferne 
simplici  superne  in  frondem  bipinnatim  ramoso  apice  descendente  radi- 
cante  prolifero,  foliis  caulinis  remotiusculis  patulis  hastato-acuminatis 
substriatis,  rameis  patentibus  hastato-ovatis  argutius  serrulatis,  dorso 
parce  denticulatis,  enerviis,  cellulis  elongatis  angustis  alaribus  nullis, 
perichaetialibus  patentibus  e  basi  late  ovata  subito  longe  subulatis 
integerrimis,  theca  in  pedunculo  longissimo  apice  curvato  ovali  aequali 
horizontali  pendula,  operculo  brevirostrato,  peristomio  interno  pro¬ 
cessibus  solidis  ciliis  tribus  dimidio  brevioribus  in  membrana  ad  f 
dentium  longitudinis  exserta. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  3000-8000  feet,  Mann. 

Habit  and  size  that  of  S.  reptans,  Sw.,  but  distinct  in  the  more  lanceo¬ 
late  point  of  the  cauline  and  wider  branch-leaves. 

S.  frondosus,  sp.  nov.  Monoicus,  intricate  caespitosus,  caule  superne 
bipinnato  ramulis  decurvis,  foliis  caulinis  subsecundis  latissime  cor- 
dato-ovatis  apiculo  brevi  curvato  concavis  margine  hie  illic  piano 
minute  serrulato,  nervis  binis  teneris  brevibus,  cellulis  elongatis  an¬ 
gustis  apicibus  dorso  prominentibus,  rameis  imbricatis  late  ovatis 
acuminatis  concavis  marginibus  planis  argute  serrulatis,  nervis  longiori- 
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bus,  cellulis  magis  prominentibus  basi  paucis  abbreviate,  perichsetiali- 
bus  e  basi  erecta  ovata  sensim  lanceolato-attennuatis  subintegerrimis 
patulis,  theca  in  pedunculo  longissimo  rubro  ovali  inaequali  horizon- 
tali  pendulave,  operculo  conico  longirostrato,  peristomio  interno  pro- 
cessibus  solidis  ciliis  singulis  ejusdem  longitudinis  in  membrana  ad  ^ 
dentium  longitudinis  exserta. 

Hab.  Fernando Po,  alt.  3000-8000  feet,  on  stones  up  the  mountain,  Mann. 

Habit  similar  to  that  of  S .  fruticellus  and  S.  reptans,  but  more  robust, 
and  approaching  small  states  of  S',  tenuis ,  ( Neckera )  Hook.  The  capsule 
is  sometimes  regularly  plicate,  but  not  uniformly  so.  Very  near  to  S.pseu- 
doreptans ,  C.  Muller,  but  different  in  capsule  and  peristome. 

Lepidopilijm,  JBrid. 

L.  devexum,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  caule  parce  ramoso,  foliis  compressis, 
lateralibus  inaequalibus  divaricato-decurvis  asymmetricis  intermediisque 
ovato-lanceolatis,  mediis  sequalibus  minoribus,  nervis  ad  medium  pro¬ 
duces,  marginibus  a  medio  ad  apicem  serrulatis  paululum  recurvis, 
cellulis  longitudine  latitudinem  duplo  superantibus,  perichsetialibus 
parvis  ovatis  acuminatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  gracili  brevi  bilineari  ru- 
goso  apice  flexo  horizontali  ovali,  peristomio  dentibus  subulatis  interno 
processibus  carinatis  angustis  dentium  longitudinis  basi  in  mem¬ 
brana  brevi  exserta,  ealyptra  sublsevi  subintegra. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  Mann . 

In  size  and  appearance  similar  to  L.  latifolium,  Muller,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  closely  allied  South  American  species ;  but  differing  from  all  in  its 
capsule  being  horizontal  from  the  curvature  of  the  very  short  seta,  which 
is  rugose,  not  papillose,  and  in  the  ealyptra,  which  is  more  nearly  smooth 
and  entire  than  is  usual  in  the  genus. 

L.  versicolor,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  caule  depresso  ramoso,  foliis  com¬ 
pressis,  lateralibus  patulis  subarcuatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  apice  latius- 
culo  acutis,  mediis  intermediisque  paulo  brevioribus  sursum  angus- 
tioribus  acutioribus  ad  medium  binervatis,  cellulis  oblongis  mollibus 
inferne  longioribus,  marginibus  apice  dense  serrulatis,  perichsetialibus 
brevibus  lanceolatis  pedunculo  elongato  gracili  sub  collo  thecse  ovali- 
cylindracese  horizontaliter  ruguloso,  operculo  conico  acuminato,  peri¬ 
stomio  interno  processibus  solidis  ciliis  nullis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Near  to  L.  Utacamundianum,  Mont.,  but  with  narrower  leaves  and  smaller 
cells. 

NECKERACEiE,  Mitten. 

Neckera,  Hedw. 

( Climacium ,  Mohr.) 

N.  LONGIROSTRIS,  Hook. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet. 

LINN.  PROC. - BOTANY,  YOL.  YII. 
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Very  incomplete  specimen,  but  not  distinguishable  from  the  South 
American  species. 

N.  ramulosa,  sp.  nov.  Gracilis,  ramis  bipinnatis,  foliis  compressis 
ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  ramulinis  rotundato-ovatis,  nervo  ultra  me¬ 
dium  producto,  marginibus  a  medio  ad  apicem  argute  subduplicato 
serrulatis,  cellulis  superioribus  oblongo-rotundis  inferioribus  elongatis, 
perichaetialibus  apicibus  subulatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  amongst  Radula  bipinnata, 
Mann. 

A  slender  species  allied  to  N.  Jtagellacea,  Mitten,  but  with  narrower 
leaves. 

( Bhystophyllum ,  Ehrh.) 

N.  disticha,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 


N.  foveolata,  Mitten. 

Hab.  Bagroo  River,  Mann. 

N.  pennata,  Hedw. 

Hab.  Peak  Clarence,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  6000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 
N.  remota,  Bruch. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

Agrees  exactly  with  the  Abyssinian  specimens. 


LETJCODONTACEJE,  Mitten. 

Hedwigia,  Ehrh. 

( Medwigium ,  Schimp.) 

H.  imberbis.  Hook,  et  Taylor. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  10,000-12,000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

H.  rupestris,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  caespitosa,  caule  elongato  ramoso, 
foliis  caulinis  erecto-patentibus  imbricatis  ovato-ellipticis  acutis  apice 
serrulatis  marginibus  inferne  anguste  reflexis  longitudinaliter  rugosis, 
rameis  in  apiculum  flexuosum  filiformem  attenuatis,  cellulis  minutis  ro- 
tundatis,  perichaetialibus  erectis  longioribus  ovato-lanceolatis  plicatis, 
theca  in  pedunculo  semiunciali  gracili  late  ovali  pluries  plicata,  ore 
levi,  operculo  conico,  rostro  subulato,  calyptra  elongata  bi-  trifida  uno 
latere  profundiore  pluries  plicata. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  10,000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann.  “Ad 
rupes  prope  Enschedcap,*”  inter  caespites  H.  Schimperiance,  No.  464, 
XJnio  Ilmeraria,  1842,  S chimp er. 

Size  about  that  of  H.  Indica,  Mont.,  but  in  all  the  specimens  less  regu¬ 
larly  branched ;  easily  distinguished  from  H.  Schimperiana  by  its  more  acute 
leaves  and  plicate  capsule. 
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LESKEACEJE,  Mitten. 
Leskea,  Hedw. 


( Tliuidium ,  Schimp.) 

L.  intricata,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  intricate  caespitosa,  caule  phyllidiis 
brevibus  sparsis,  foliis  patentibus  latissime  hastatis  subulatis  acumi- 
natis  minute  serrulatis,  nervo  tenui  in  apice  evanido,  rami  nudi,  foliis 
hastato-ovatis  acutis  ramulinisque  compressis  ovatis  obtusiusculis  api- 
eulo  brevi,  cellulis  parvis  rotundatis  subobscuris  papillis  brevibus  nervo 
sub  apice  evanido,  perichaetialibus  erectis  ovato-lanceolatis  subulatis 
subintegerrimis  laevibus,  theca  in  pedunculo  laevi  elongato  cylindracea 
subaequali  suberecta,  operculo  subulirostrato,  peristomio  interno  pro- 
cessibus  elongatis  in  membrana  brevi  exserto,  ciliis  nullis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

Allied  to  L.  Haplohymenia,  Hook,  and  to  L.  leptoclada,  Taylor. 

L.  ramusculosa,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  caule  phyllidiis  sparsis,  foliis  cauli 
latioribus  latissime  cordato-hastatis  acuminatis,  margine  inferne  planis 
superne  crenulatis,  nervo  in  apice  evanido,  ramis  nudis,  foliis  late  ovatis 
acutis,  ramulinis  ovatis  obtusiusculis  nervo  sub  apice  evanido  margi- 
nibus  minute  crenulatis,  cellulis  rotundatis  obscuriuseulis  breviter 
papillosis,  perichaetialibus  erectis  e  basi  suboblonga  superne  dentato- 
lacera  acumine  subulato  elongato  serrulato,  tlieca  in  pedunculo  laevi 
elongato  rubro  horizontali  cylindracea  inaequali,  peristomio  interno 
processibus  ciliis  tribus  interpositis  in  membrana  ad  •§-  dentium  lon- 
gitudinis  producta. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Larger  than  L.  versicolor,  Hsch.,  and  different  from  any  described 
species,  with  monoicous  inflorescence  in  the  laceration  of  its  perichaetial 
leaves ;  among  the  dioicous  species  this  character  is  frequently  ob¬ 
servable. 


Callicostella,  Mitten. 


C.  Africana,  Mitten. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

C.  abrupta,  sp.  nov.  Dioica?,  caule  prostrato  intricato  gracili  rigido, 
foliis  oblongo-ovatis  apice  truncatis,  nervis  brevibus  ad  |  folii  longitu- 
dinis  productis,  marginibus  crenulatis,  cellulis  elongatis  papillosis,  peri¬ 
chaetialibus  oblongo-ovatis  acutis,  theca  in  pedunculo  elongato  cygni- 
colli  flexu  superne  scabro  ovali  collo  sensim  attenuato  pendula,  oper¬ 
culo  conico  curvirostrato,  peristomio  interno  processibus  ciliis  singulis 
brevi oribus  interpositis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Less  than  its  allies  C.  cymbifolia,  Hampe,  and  C.  pallescens ,  Hook,  et 
Wils.,  but  agreeing  with  them  in  the  shortly  nerved  leaves. 
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Ehacopilem,  Brid. 

R.  mucronatum,  Beauv. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Barter . 

R.  Africanum,  sp.  nov.  Dioicum,  habitu  staturaque  R.  tomentosi,  foliis 
lateralibus  ovalibus,  nervo  in  mucronem  excurrente,  marginibus  serru- 
latis,  cellulis  oblongis  rotundisque  distinctis  viridibus,  tegminalibus 
parvis  e  basi  hastata  subulatis  serrulatis  cellulis  minoribus,  perichseti- 
alibus  teneris  e  basi  latiore  subito  subulatis  integerrimis,  theca  in  pe- 
dunculo  elongato  trigono  inclinata  subhorizontali  elongata  plicata  ore 
obliquo,  operculo  subulato  rostrato,  peristomio  magno  normali,  calyptra 
pilosa  dimidiata. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

Rather  larger,  but  nearly  resembling  R.  tomentosum,  Schw.  Capsule 
longer,  and  inflorescence  different. 

MNTACEiE,  Mitten. 

Fissidens,  Hedw. 

F.  VIRIDULUS,  Schw. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  on  rocks,  Mann. 

F.  microcarpus,  sp.  nov.  Monoicus,  caule  ramoso,  foliis  patentibus 
late  lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  subundulatis,  nervo  pellucido  sub  apice 
evanido,  lamina  folii  vera  ad  medium  producta  aequali,  dorsali  basi  con- 
tracta  non  decurrente,  omnium  laminarum  marginibus  tenuissime  cre- 
nulatis,  cellulis  distinctis  diametro  circiter-^ ^oo-unciae  metientibus, theca 
in  pedunculo  gracillimo  pallido  minute  ovali  tenera  erecta  sequali, 
operculo  subulato,  peristomio  dentibus  brevibus  subintegris  dicranis- 
que,  calyptra  mitriformi  subscabra. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Nunn,  in  large  patches  on  bark,  Mann. 

Very  near  to  F.  sciophyllus,  Mitten;  but  leaves  more  obtuse,  not  obscure; 
cells  easily  distinguished ;  capsule  quite  symmetric. 

Rhizogonittm,  Brid. 

R.  spiniforme,  L. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Mnitjm,  Bill. 

M.  rostratum,  Schw. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Daltonia,  HooJc.  et  Tapi. 

D.  patula,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  foliis  patentibus  late  lineari-lanceolatis 
nervo  ad  }  evanido  carinatis,  margine  e  serie  triplici  cellularum  elon- 
gatarum  integerrimo,  cellulis  omnibus  parvis  rotundato-ovalibus  pellu- 
cidis  latitudine  circiter  T7Vo  longitudine  ^oVo  uncirn  metientibus,  peri- 
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chmtialibus  parvis  ovatis,  theca  in  pedunculo  rubro-fusco  papilloso 
inclinata  obovata,  operculo  subulato  longi-rostrato,  calyptra  fimbriata. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet,  with  NecJcera  pen- 
nata,  Hedw.,  Mann. 

Similar  to  D.  marginata,  Griff.,  and  to  D.  ovalis ,  Tayl.  Cells  small  and 
short. 

D.  longinervis,  sp.  nov.  Monoica,  foliis  patentibus  siccitate  sub- 
strictis  angustis  lanceolatis  nervo  sub  apice  evanido  carinatis,  margine 
e  serie  superne  quadruplici  inferne  latiore  cellularum  elongatarum  inte- 
gerrimo,  cellulis  superioribus  latitudine  circiter  40V0  longitudine 
-2  030  0-  uncise  metientibus,  inferioribus  elongatis  angustis,  theca  in  pe- 
dunculo  brevi  rubro-fusco  superne  papilloso  ovali  ad  medium  papillosa, 
operculo  subulato  rostrato,  calyptra  fimbriata. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  with  Lepidopilum  devexum,  Mann. 

Like  D.  angustifolia,  Dzy.  et  Molk.,  but  with  the  cells  at  the  base  of  the 
leaf  much  longer ;  it  is  a  larger  species  than  D.  splachnoides. 

D.  splachnoides.  Hook,  et  Tayl. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  with  Stereodon  nitidifolius,  Mann. 

Two  or  three  stems  only,  which  appear  to  correspond  with  the  Irish 
species. 

Distichophylltjm,  Dzy.  et  Molh. 

D.  procumbens,  sp.  nov.  Monoicum,  caule  brevi  procumbente,  foliis 
lateralibus  patentibus  late  spathulatis  apice  rotundatis,  intermediis 
erecto-patentibus  mediisque  erectis  oblongo-spathulatis,  omnibus  apice 
apiculo  parvo  terminatis,  margine  tenui  limbatis,  nervo  tenui  ultra 
medium  evanido,  cellulis  superioribus  rotundatis  diametro  circiter 
1010q  uncise  metientibus,  inferioribus  oblongis,  perichsetialibus  parvis 
obtusis,  theca  in  pedunculo  bilineari  aspero  minuta  globoso-ovali 
collo  elongato  horizontali,  operculo  e  basi  conica  tenui  longe  subu¬ 
lato,  calyptra  basi  longe  fimbriata. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Stems  about  half  an  inch  high  ;  leaves  pale  yellowish  green,  becoming 
brown  in  age.  Nearly  allied  to  D.  spathulatum,  Dzy.  et  Molk. 

Mniadelphus ,  C.  Muller,  must  give  place  to  Distichophyllum ,  on  account 
of  its  priority. 

Cyclodictyon,  gen.  nov. 

Caulis  repens,  ramosus.  Folia  binervia,  cellulis  rotundis  lsevibus.  Fruc - 
tus  lateralis.  Calyptra  mitriformis. 

C.  LiETE virens,  (Hookeria)  Hook,  et  Tayl.  Muscol.  Brit,  et  aucto - 
rum.  Pterygophyllum  ex  parte,  Bridel. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

This  genus  is  proposed  to  include  a  small  group  of  species,  all  closely 
.  agreeing  in  habit  and  structure  with  C.  Icetevirens.  They  differ  from  the 
Hookeria  founded  by  Smith  on  H.  lucens,  and  from  Lepidopilum,  Scliw., 
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'in  the  large  rounded  cells  of  tlieir  leaves.  In  this  particular  they  agree 
with  that  group  of  species  which  correspond  with  the  Hookeria  quadrifaria, 
Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  109,  and  which  have  been  described  in  the  Antarctic 
Floras  under  Bridel’s  genus  Pterygophyllum ;  but  the  habit  is  different 
and  the  entire  appearance  of  the  plants  dissimilar. 

HYPOPTEEYGIACEtE,  Mitten. 

Hypoterygium,  Brid. 

H.  laricinum,  Hook.  ( quoad  specimina  Menziesiana). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Mann. 

The  inflorescence  of  this  species  is  monoecious. 

POLYTRICHACEJE,  Schimp. 

POLYTRICHUM,  Bill. 

( Cephalotrichum ,  B.  et  S.) 

P.  Simense,  B.  et  S. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000-10,000  feet,  on  the  ground,  Mann. 

(JEupoly  trichum .) 

P.  juniperinum,  Hedvo. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000-10,000  feet,  Mann. 

P.  COMMUNE,  L. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  on  the  very  summit,  Mann. 

1IEBATICJE. 

Jtjngermannia,  L. 

J.  dentata,  Raddi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

J.  hirtella,  Weber. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  amongst  Dicranum  erice - 
torum ,  Mann. 

J.  Abyssinica,  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Man n, 

J.  geminifolia,  sp.  nov.  Caule  gracili  repente,  foliis  oppositis  direc- 
tione  divergentibus  devexisque  convexis  ambitu  ovatis  obtusis,  mar- 
gine  dorsali  subrecto  ventrali  magis  arcuato  apice  rotundato  basi 
dorso  ventreque  connexis,  cellulis  grossiusculis  intercalaribus  distinctis. 
Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  creeping  on  Sendtnera  diclados,  Endl., 
Mann. 

Very  closely  resembling  J.  perfoliata,  Sw.,  in  size,  but  apparently  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  more  closely  inserted  leaves,  which  are  more  divaricate  and  more 
unequal-sided. 
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Plaghochila,  Nees  et  Mont. 

P.  squamulosa,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  elongatis  subpinnatim  ramosis  apice 
decurvis,  foliis  patentibus  imbricatis  subdeltoideis  apice  obtusis,  mar- 
gine  dorsali  inferne  integerrimo  recurvo  arcuato  apice  totoque  mar- 
ginis  ventralis  denticulato,  ubi  in  caule  descendente  crispulo  squa- 
mulis  ampbigastriiformibus  varie  lacerulis,  cellulis  rotundatis  sequa- 
libus,  perianthio  obovato  dorso  alato,  labiis  rotundatis  denticulatis,  foliis 
involucralibus  latioribus  undulatis  argutius  dentatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7600-8000  feet,  Mann. 

Resembles  P.  corrugata,  Nees  ab  E. ;  but  tlie  leaves  are  more  rigid, 
undulated  only  at  the  base,  and  the  margin  more  strongly  toothed. 

P.  dichotoma,  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  Mann. 

Leioscyphus,  Mitten. 

L.  repens,  sp.  nov.  Caule  repente  ramoso  radiculoso,  foliis  explanatis 
late  ovato-subrotundis  apice  rotundatis  sinuve  obtuso  bidentatis  basi 
cum  amphigastrio  sinu  lato  bidentato,  dentibus  intus  uni-  extus  bi-den- 
ticulato  uno  latere  coalitis,  cellulis  rotundatis  limitibus  tenuibus,  in- 
tercalaribus  distinctis,  foliis  involucralibus  magis  rotundatis  apice  sub- 
bidentatis  basi  saccatis,  amphigastrio  caulinis  majore  magis  dentato, 
perianthio  basi  turgido  apice  compresso  laevi,  labiis  breviter  dentatis. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  alt.  8000  feet,  Fernando  Po,  on  decayed  wood, 
Mann. 

Entire  plant,  including  the  peduncle  and  rootlets,  dark  brown.  In  size 
similar  to  Lophocolea  heterophylla ,  Nees  ab  E. 

Lophocolea,  Nees  ab  H. 

L.  devexa,  sp.  nov.  Caule  elongato  parce  ramoso,  foliis  sursum  con- 
niventibus  directione  (explanatis)  devexis  ovatis  ovato-oblongisque 
margine  ventrali  rectiusculo  integerrimo  dorsali  arcuato  basin  versus 
uni-  bidentato,  amphigastriis  satis  magnis  late  ovatis  apice  breviter  bi¬ 
dentatis  lateribus  utrinque  angulato-bidentatis,  cellulis  subrotundis, 
interstitiis  grossis. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  creeping  on  Sendtnera  diclados ,  Endl., 
Mann. 

Resembling  very  nearly  L.  trapezoides  ( Chiloscyphus ),  Nees  ab  E.,  but 
leaves  more  narrow. 

L.  COADUNATA,  Sw. 

Hab.  Prince’s  Island,  Barter. 

L.  bidentata,  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  on  trees,  Mann. 

L.  muricata,  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet  (a  few  fragments  only), 
Mann. 
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G-tmnanthe,  Tayl. 

G.  decipiens,  (Jungermannia)  Hook. 

Hab.  Peak  Clarence,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

The  habit  and  structure  of  this  species  seem  to  bring  it  more  nearly  to 
this  genus  than  to  Plagiochila ,  to  which  it  was  referred  in  the  Synopsis 
Hepaticarum.’ 

G.  biloba,  sp.  nov.  Caule  procumbente  radiculoso  apice  ssepe  stolo- 
nifero  descendente  curvato,  foliis  sursum  conniventibus  explanatisve, 
subobcordatis  bilobis  sinu  subrectangulo  lobis  subovatis  acutis  rarius 
trilobis,  cellulis  rotundatis  interstitiis  crassiusculis. 

Hab.  Clarence  Peak,  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Smaller  than  the  preceding  species  and  more  creeping,  but  appearing  to 
belong  to  the  same  genus. 

Lepidozia,  Nees  ab  JE. 

L.  succida.  Mitten. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Physiotium,  Nees  ab  JE. 

P.  SPHAGNOIDES,  Hook. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Mann. 

Sendtneiia,  Nees  ab  JE. 

S.  J  UN  I  PE  RINA,  Sw. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Mann. 

S.  diclados,  Endl. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Radtjla,  Nees  ab  E. 

R.  bipinnata,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  elongatis  bipinnatis  rigidis  ramulis 
divergentibus,  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  suborbiculatis  apice  obtusis  ob- 
tuso-angulatisve  lobulo  parvo  cauli  transverse  appresso  basi  auri- 
eulo  latiusculo  rotundato  infra  punctum  insertionis  descendente  am- 
bitu  cordato  angulo  superiore  obtuso,  cellulis  minutis  rotundatis  sub- 
obscuris,  perianthio  in  ramis  laterali  parvo  brevi  labiis  undulatis, 
capsula  emergente. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  Mann. 

Branches  three  to  four  inches  long,  slender,  and  rigid.  P erianth  remark¬ 
ably  small. 

R.  tamariscina,  sp.  nov.  Caule  gracili  rigidulo  ramis  divergentibus 
bipinnato,  foliis  divergentibus  late  ovatis  apice  rotundatis  lobulo  parvo 
subquadrato  rectangulato  basi  trans  caulem  protracto,  cellulis  parvis 
rotundatis. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  Physiotium  sphagnoides,  Hook.,  Mann. 

A  small  brown  species,  agreeing  in  size,  appearance,  and  ramification  with 
Frullania  tamarisci,  N.  ab  E. 
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R.  voluta,  Tayl. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Madotheca,  Dumort . 

M.  subdentata,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  dense  pinnatim  ramosis,  foliis  diver- 
gentibus  oblongis  margine  ventrali  paulo  sinuatis  apice  denticulatis, 
lobulo  oblongo  spinuloso  dentato  basi  auriculato,  amphigastriis  breviter 
ovatis  apice  denticulatis,  perianthio  ovato  apice  truncato  ore  dentato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  Mann. 

Differs  from  M.  capensis,  Gottsche,  in  the  denticulate  leaves,  lobule,  and 
amphigastrium,  and  smaller  cells.  In  size  near  to  M.  platyphylla. 

Lejeunia,  Gottsche  et  Ldbg. 

(Thysananthus,  Ldbg.) 

L.  triquetra,  sp.  nov.  Caule  dichotomo  subpinnatove  ramoso,  foliis 
ovatis  apice  angulo  subrecto  acutis  dentatis,  margine  dorsali  sub- 
recto,  ventrali  incurvo  arcuato,  lobulo  parvo  oblongo  bidentulo,  amphi¬ 
gastriis  obovatis  apice  emarginatis  •  subdentatis  marginibus  inferne 
recurvis,  cellulis  parvis  ovali-rotundis,  foliis  involucralibus  majoribus 
apice  obtusioribus  magis  dentatis,  amphigastrio  magno  apice  dentato, 
perianthio  triquetro  angulis  superne  dentatis. 

Hab.  Bagroo  River,  on  bark,  Mann. 

Similar  in  size  and  appearance  to  L.  spathulistipa  (Thysananthus),  Ldbg.; 
but  leaves  more  obtuse,  less  sharply  toothed,  and  the  lobule  bidentate. 

( Ehragmicoma ,  Dumort.) 

L.  Pappeana,  (Phragmicoma)  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

L.  abbreviata,  sp.  nov.  Caespitosa  depressa,  ramis  brevibus  sub- 
slmplicibus,  foliis  decurvis  oblongis  apice  rotundatis  margine  ventrali 
sinuatis  basi  lobulo  parvo  oblongo  unidentato,  cellulis  parvis  rotun¬ 
datis,  amphigastriis  parvis  oblatis  suborbiculatisve  integerrimis,  foliis 
involucralibus  conformibus,  perianthio  subterminali  obovato  com- 
presso  dorso  uni-  ventre  bi-carinato,  angulis  laevibus. 

Hab.  Bagroo  River,  on  bark,  Mann. 

A  small  brownish-green  species,  with  branches  about  three  lines  long 
and  scarcely  a  line  wide.  It  resembles  in  form  L.  Sagrceana,  Mont.,  and 
L.  adplanata,  but  is  more  rigid. 

L.  Montagnei,  Gottsche. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  on  Sendtnera  diclados,  Endl.,  Mann. 

{Lejeunia,  Gr.  et  L.) 

L.  acuta,  sp.  nov.  Caule  repente  elongato  ramoso,  foliis  patulis  ovatis 
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acuminatis  acutis,  cellulis  rotundis  pellucidis,  lobulo  parvo  saccato  uni- 
dentato,  amphigastriis  rotundo-ovatis  sinu  angusto  laciniis  conniven- 
tibus  acutis,  foliis  involucralibus  conformibus,  perianthio  parvo  termi- 
nali  obovato  superne  quinquangulato  carinis  sublsevibus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  on  lichens,  Mann. 

Pale  yellow.  Similar  to  L.  cerina,  L.  et  L.,  and  its  allies. 

(Acrogonia,  Mitt.) 

L.  cultrella,  sp,  nov.  Epiphylla  maculas  astroideas  formans,  foliis 
patentibus  ambitu  subellipticis  inargine  dorsali  arcuato  subinteger- 
rimo  ventrali  dentato  subintegerrimove  dente  uno  validiore  supra 
apicem  lobuli  oblongi  apice  rotundati,  amphigastriis  ad  basin  in  laci- 
nias  duas  angustas  divergentes  divisis,  perianthio  suboblongo  angulis 
brevibus  acutis  divaricatis,  foliis  involucralibus  insequaliter  bilobis 
subdentatis  amphigastrio  oblongo  breviter  bidentato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  River,  on  leaves,'  Mann. 

Nearly  allied  to  Ij.  cupulata,  Tayl.,  and  resembling  it  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  which  are,  however,  less  narrowed  upwards,  and  the  lobule  is  more 
oblong. 

Erttllania,  Baddi. 

F.  emergens,  sp.  nov.  Caule  procumbente  vagesubpinnatimramoso, 
foliis  imbricatis  suborbiculatis  apice  incurvis,  auriculo  galeato  com- 
presso  appendiculo  magno  descendente  lsevi,  amphigastriis  orbiculatis 
basi  cordatis  magnis  breviter  emarginatis,  marginibus  incurvis  planius- 
culis,  fructu  terminali,  foliis  involucralibus  cum  amphigastrio  coalitis 
apice  paucidentatis,  perianthio  vix  emergente  oblongo  acuminato  com- 
presso  pluricarinato,  carinis  apice  subundulatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Closely  allied  to  F.  Mundiana,  Ldbg.  et  G.,  and  F.  hians,  L.  et  L.,  but 
more  robust,  scarcely  pinnate,  leaves  more  orbicular,  amphigastria  not 
undulated. 

F.  depress  a,  sp.  nov.  Caule  procumbente  vage  pinnato,  foliis  imbri¬ 
catis  oblongo-orbiculatis  apice  incurvis,  lobulo  galeato  compresso,  ap¬ 
pendiculo  infra  basin  non  producto,  amphigastriis  imbricatis  rotunda- 
tis  basi  paulo  angustioribus  breviter  emarginatis,  marginibus  incurvis, 
involucralibus  cum  amphigastrio  oblongo  subligulato  breviter  bifido 
coalitis  apice  acutis  integerrimis,  perianthio  oblongo  apiculato  exserto 
compresso,  dorso  lsevi,  ventre  bicarinato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Approaches  more  nearly  to  F.  gibbosa,  Nees  ab  E. ;  but  the  margin  of 
the  leaf  does  not  descend  below  the  lobule,  and  the  amphigastria  are 
different. 

F.  cordata,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  gracilibus  rigidis  strictis  pinnatis  ramulis 
brevibus  patulis  recurvis  parce  ramosis,  foliis  caulinis  subdivergen- 
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tibus  suborbiculatis  obtusis  mucrone  parvo  incurvo  basi  cordato- 
auriculatis,  marginibus  integerrimis  incurvis,  lobulo  parvo  elongato 
cauli  contiguo  ad  medium  evoluto  amphigastriis  suborbiculatis  basi 
cordatis  appressis  ad  medium  fere  bifidis  laciniis  aeutis  marginibus 
ubique  recurvis  tecto,  cellulis  apice  foliorum  parvis  rotundis  medio 
oblongis  ad  insertionem  majoribus  hexagonis  omnibus  crasse  limbatis, 
perianth io  compresso  dorso  laevi  ventre  unicarinato,  foliis  involucra- 
libus  lobis  oblongo-lanceolatis  dentato-laceris. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

In  size  and  habit  allied  to  F.  cordistipula,,  Nees  ab  E.  The  lobule 
in  the  ramuli  more  remote  from  the  stem,  and  not  covered  by  the  amphi- 
gastrium. 

F.  angulata,  sp.  nov.  Ramis  gracilibus  flexuosis  rigidis,  ramulis  re- 
motis  elongatis  simplicibus  pinnatis,  foliis  directione  patentibus  cauli 
involutis  ovatis  aeutis,  marginibus  angulis  obtusis  subdentatis,  cellulis 
rotundis  intercalaribus  distinctis  basi  paucis  majoribus,  lobulo  angusto 
evoluto  cauli  contiguo,  amphigastriis  oblongis  bifidis  sinu  laciniisque 
aeutis  marginibus  recurvis  medio  carinatis  basi  auriculis  parvis  cor¬ 
datis,  perianthio  compresso  dorso  laevi  ventre  unicarinato,  foliis  invo- 
lucralibus  amphigastrioque  laciniis  lanceolatis  angulosis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  8000  feet,  Mann. 

Very  near  to  F.  atrata,  N.  ab  E.,  but  leaves  more  ovate  and  angulate. 

F.  sauARROSA,  Nees  ab  E. 

Hab.  Prince’s  Island,  Mann. 

Plagiochasma,  L .  et  L. 

P.  Aitonia,  Ldbg.  et  Nees. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 

Dumortiera,  N.  ab  j E. 

IX  HIRSUTA,  ScJlW. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  4000  feet,  Fernando  Po,  Mann. 

Targionia,  Baddi. 

T.  HYPOPHYLLA,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  with  Plagiochasma  Aitonia, 
Mann. 

Dendroceros,  JN.  ab  E. 

D.  crispatus,  N.  ab  E. 

Hab.  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  Mann. 

Anthoceros,  Micheli. 

A.  dichotomus,  Raddi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountain,  alt.  7000  feet,  Mann. 
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Letter  from  W.  Aechee,  Esq.,  E.L.S.,  to  Sir  W .  J .  Hookee, 
E.R.S.,  &c.,  on  Tasmanian  Tree  Eerns. 

[Read  Nov.  19,  1863.] 

Cheshunt,  Deloraine,  Tasmania, 
September  22,  1863. 

My  deae  Sie  William, — I  fully  intended  to  write  to  you  a  long 
letter  by  this  post,  giving  you  information  upon  various  points 
which  I  thought  might  prove  interesting  to  you.  The  arrival  of  a 
visitor,  to  whom  I  had  to  give  up  most  of  my  leisure,  has  deprived 
me,  however,  of  the  time  which  I  should  have  devoted  to  the 
letter  to  you.  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  very  remarkable  fern  trees  which  grow  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountain  called  Cumming’s  Head  (or  more 
properly  Cummings’s  Head),  on  land  adjoining  my  estate. 

In  the  midst  of  a  damp  forest  of  gum-trees  of  various  species, 
and  among  trees  of  the  genera  Pomaderris ,  Pittosporum,  Eurybia , 
&c.,  are  to  be  found  many  fern  trees  of  the  genus  Dicksonia — the 
Dicksonia  antarctica  being  the  species  growing  there.  Many  of 
them  have  more  than  one  crown ;  but  there  is  one  fern  tree  in 
particular,  round  the  circumference  of  whose  top  I  counted  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  crowns,  and  I  calculated  that  within  the  cir¬ 
cumference  there  must  be  half  as  many  more,  making  about  twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine  crowns  in  all.  I  considered  this  the  most 
wonderful  fern  tree  in  the  world  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  roughly 
estimated  the  number  of  crowns  at  fifteen  or  sixteen.  How  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  smile  of  incredulity  with  which  many  Eellows  of 
the  Linnean  Society  at  one  of  the  meetings  received  my  state¬ 
ment  that  I  had  seen  a  fern  tree  with  ten  crowns  (for  I  heartily 
dislike  exaggeration)  ;  but  I  hope  that  my  excellent  friend  your 
son  will  take  an  opportunity  of  confirming  my  statement  by  my 
account  written  on  the  spot. 

Strange  to  say,  there  is  another  fern  tree  of  the  same  species 
near  the  former  one,  round  the  circumference  of  whose  top  I 
counted,  just  the  other  day,  seventeen  crowns,  which  would  give 
a  total  of  twenty-five.  There  are  also  two  others  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  of  it,  the  one  with  seven  and  the  other  with  six 
crowns.  The  fern  tree  with  twenty-five  crowns  is  a  very  singular 
one ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  originally  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  to  have  fallen,  and  broken  at  a  height  of  nine  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  then  to  have  shot  up  straight  from  the  fracture.  It 
now  stands  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  W.  Aechee. 
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Memorandum  on  a  presumed  case  of  Parthenogenesis  in  ZantJio - 
xylum  alatum ,  Boxb.  By  Daniel  Hanbury,  Esq.,  E.L.S. 

[Read  Nov.  19,  1863.] 

In  January  last  Dr.  Anderson  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Linnean  Society  a  presumed  case  of  parthenogenesis  in  a  species 
of  Aberia,  a  shrub  of  which,  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta, 
bore  a  large  crop  of  well-ripened  fruits  containing  fertile  seeds, 
though  only  pistilliferous  flowers  could  be  detected  at  the  time 
of  flowering. 

A  case  of  similar  character  has  come  under  my  own  notice  :  an 
Indian  species  of  Zonthoxylum ,  the  Z.  alatum  of  Boxburgh,  a  di¬ 
oecious  plant,  flowered  in  my  father’s  garden  at  Clapham  in  the 
spring  of  1862.  As  I  had  examined  the  flowers  without  being  able 
to  detect  stamens,  and  knew  that  no  other  plant  of  the  same  genus 
grew  near,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  the  ovaries  swell 
and  the  berries  attain  their  full  development, — and  still  more  so 
when,  having  carelessly  placed  three  or  four  seeds  in  a  pot  of  earth, 
a  seedling  Zanthoxylum  made  its  appearance. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  shrub,  now  removed  from  the 
conservatory  to  the  open  border,  again  flowered,  and  though  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  much  more  careful  scrutiny  than  previously,  I  failed 
to  discover  upon  it  any  other  than  pistilliferous  flowers.  Still  the 
ovaries  became  enlarged,  and  the  shrub  again  bears  mature  berries, 
some  of  which  I  now  exhibit  to  the  Society. 


On  the  Plants  of  the  Temperate  Begions  of  the  Cameroons 
Mountains  and  Islands  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ;  collected  by 
Mr.  Gustay  Mann,  Government  Botanist.  By  J.  D.  Hooker, 
M.D.,  Y.P.B.S.  &  L.S. 

[Plate  I.] 

[Read  Nov.  5,  1863.] 

The  last  few  years  have  been  fruitful  in  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  least  known,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  most  interesting  portion  of  the  globe,  namely  the 
interior  and  mountains  of  tropical  Africa.  The  collections  of 
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Welwitsch  in  Loanda,  of  Kirk  and  Meller  during  Livingstone’s 
Expedition,  of  Yogel  and  Petherick  in  the  White  Kile  region  and 
Nubia,  of  Baikie  and  Barter  in  the  Niger  Valley,  of  Speke  and 
Grant  in  their  arduous  journey  through  Eastern  tropical  Africa, 
and  lastly  of  Gustav  Mann  on  the  shores,  islands,  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  are  all  of  great  extent,  and  abound  in 
novelty  and  interest. 

It  is  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  have  lately  welcomed 
amongst  us  the  first-named  of  these  adventurous  explorers,  Dr. 
Wei  wit  sch,  who  is  charged  by  the  King  of  Portugal  with  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  his  collections 
for  publication ;  and  it  only  remains  lor  us  to  hope  that  the 
exertions  now  being  made  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  induce  the  British 
Government  to  follow  the  example  of  His-Majesty  ol  Portugal,  in 
securing  the  publication  of  our  own  collections,  will  be  successful, 
and  that  the  botanical  results  of  so  many  expeditions,  brought 
together  at  such  great  cost  and  at  so  great  a  sacrifice  of  life, 
may  not  be  doomed  to  lie  unpublished  in  our  museums  for 
want  of  the  trifling  sum  requisite  for  rendering  them  available 
to  science. 

It  is  with  the  collections  cf  Mr.  Mann  that  I  now  propose  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Society  ;  and  with  hut  a  small  portion 
of  them  ;  for  the  general  collection,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
species,  would  take  many  months  of  continuous  labour  to  investi¬ 
gate  fully  and  report  upon.  The  whole  of  these,  however,  having 
been  transmitted  to  Kew,  partly  by  Earl  Bussell  as  Chief  Secre- 
tarv  for  Eoreign  Affairs,  under  whose  auspices  Mr.  Mann  first 
went  to  Africa,  and  partly  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  under 
whom  his  latter  explorations  were  conducted, — I  have  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  lay  before  this  Society,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  an  account  of  those  portions  of  them  which  are  most 
novel  and  interesting.  These  are,  the  forms  of  the  temperate 
mountain-regions  explored. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  our  Journal,  the  Society  printed  a  brief 
account  of  the  collections  made  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  lofty  peak  (Clarence  Peak)  which  crowns  the  Island  of 
Eernando  Po,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  them.  The 
verv  great  interest  of  that  Elorula  rendered  it  in  the  highest 
degree  desirable  that  Mr.  Mann  should  completely  explore  all 
those  mountains  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  both  insular  and  con¬ 
tinental,  which  rise  into  the  temperate  region,  and  especially  the 
Cameroons  Peaks,  which  had  never  been  ascended  by  any  Eli- 
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ropean,  and  which  Mr.  Mann,  from  the  period  of  his  first  arriving 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  had  resolved  to  scale  at  all  hazards. 
The  great  scientific  importance  of  the  expedition  having  been 
represented  by  Sir  W.  Hooker  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (to  which  department  of  the  Public 
Service  Mr.  Mann  had  then  been  transferred),  thanks  to  that 
nobleman’s  enlightened  views  and  to  the  late  lamented  Admiral 
Washington’s  recommendations,  the  necessary  funds  were  pro¬ 
vided  ;  and  in  this  as  in  his  other  expeditions  Mr.  Mann’s  ex¬ 
ertions  have  been  crowned  with  far  greater  success  than  has 
been  the  lot  of  any  previous  explorer  of  the  West- African  coast, 
Dr.  Welwitsch  alone  excepted.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here 
to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  many  difficulties  and  dangers,  the 
privations,  and  all  but  fatal  fevers  that  Mr.  Mann,  in  common 
with  every  other  explorer  of  the  shores  of  the  Bights  of  Benin  and 
Biafra,  has  encountered ;  by  prudence,  temperance,  and  energy 
all  have  been  successfully  combated  ;  and  he  has  returned  to  this 
country,  after  upwards  of  three  years’  continuous  journeyings  in 
the  most  fatal  climates  in  the  world,  in  excellent  health,  and 
with  the  finest  collections,  whether  as  regards  extent,  or  interest, 
or  excellent  preservation,  that  have  ever  been  made  in  those 
regions. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  mountain  plants  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  expedient  to  enumerate  the  localities  and  their  eleva¬ 
tions,  and  to  record  the  dates,  &c.  of  the  several  expeditions 
during  which  they  were  gathered. 

Peak  of  Fernando ,  elevation  9469  ft.  First  ascent  attempted 
on  the  east  side,  February  21st,  1860 ;  reached  2000  ft.  and  was 
driven  back  by  the  natives.  Second  ascent,  from  the  north  side, 
commenced  March  22nd  ;  reached  the  summit  April  3rd;  descended 
April  13th.  November  7th,  attempted  a  third  ascent ;  but  on  the 
23rd,  being  deserted  by  his  servants,  descended.  December  7th, 
made  a  fourth  attempt,  and  reached  the  summit  for  the  second 
time  on  the  5th ;  descended  on  the  21st.  March  19th,  1862,  started 
for  the  fifth  time  to  ascend  the  Peak,  reaching  the  summit  for  the 
third  time ;  returned  on  the  25th  March,  after  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  great  crater  on  the  summit  (515  ft.).  April  12th, 
1862,  made  the  sixth  ascent ;  reached  the  summit  on  the  16th, 
and  descended  on  the  23rd.  March  5th,  1863,  made  the  seventh 
ascent,  reached  the  summit  on  the  8th,  and  descended  on  the 
13th. 

8t.  Thomas's  Island  was  visited  August  5th,  1861.  On  the  13th 
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commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Peak,  whose  summit  (alt.  7500  ft., 
according  to  the  Admiralty  charts)  was  reached  on  the  22nd  ; 
left  on  the  26th.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  island  consists  of  a  very 
narrow  ridge,  and  is  accessible  with  great  difficulty  from  the  east 
side,  from  which  side  Mr.  Mann  attempted  it.  A  species  of  Podo- 
carjous  was  the  most  remarkable  discovery.  Robert  Brown  having 
long  ago  remarked  the  absence  of  Coniferse  in  West  tropical 
Africa,  this  discovery  was  of  especial  interest.  The  species  is  very 
nearly  allied  both  to  a  Cape  and  to  an  Abyssinian  one.  Here 
also  the  magnificent  Musa  Sapientum  var.  vittata  was  discovered 
in  a  cultivated  state,  and  living  specimens  sent  to  Kew  (see 
Bot.  Mag.  1. 1510-1513).  It  is,  according  to  Mr.  Mann,  a  native 
of  the  Gfaboon. 

Prince's  Island  was  visited  on  September  22nd,  and  left  on  Oc¬ 
tober  26th. 

Cameroons  Mountains. — This  noble  group  attains  13,100  ft.  of 
elevation,  and  consists  of  many  peaks,  all  of  volcanic  origin, 
crowning  an  irregular  short  littoral  range.  Some  of  the  physical 
characters  of  the  group  have  been  described  in  a  memorandum 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Poreign  Affairs  by  Consul 
Burton,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Mann  on  his  second  visit  to  this 
group.  The  account  there  given  of  this  adventurous  expedition 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  one  planned  and  conducted  by 
Consul  Burton,  to  which  Mr.  Mann  had  attached  himself,  I  have 
been  desired  by  Mr.  Mann  to  publish  the  accompanying  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  communicated  by  himself: — 

“  January  7th,  1861. — Having  been  instructed  to  use  every 
exertion  to  explore  the  Cameroons  Mountains,  I  arrived  at  Ambas 
Bay*  (the  foot  of  the  range),  on  a  reconnoitring  expedition, 
noping  to  ascend  if  possible,  but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  making 
arrangements  for  ascending  at  an  earlier  period  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  season.  February  10th,  ascended  the  mountains  to  the  highest 
villages,  Makunda  and  Bando  ;  elevation  about  2500  ft. ;  but 
being  under  orders  to  repair  to  the  Bagroo  River,  to  report  on  its 
timbers  for  the  Admiralty,  before  the  wet  season  set  in,  I  was 
obliged  to  descend,  having  arranged  to  revisit  the  mountain  in  the 
ensuing  season. 

“  December  13th,  1861,  I  left  Victoria,  the  Baptist  Missionary 
station,  in  Ambas  Bay,  and  reached  Bassumba,  alt.  1119  ft. 
On  the  15th  arrived  at  Mapanya,  alt.  2748  ft.;  on  the  17th 

*  “  This  was  nine  months  before  Consul  Burton  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Africa." 
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camped  at  a  spring  at  the  base  of  the  Peaks,  above  the  forest, 
at  7376  ft.  On  the  18th  ascended  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  (Mount  Helen),  alt.  9290  ft.,  and  returned  to 
Mapanya,  where  I  was  met  on  the  following  day  by  Mr.  Saker, 
Signor  Calvo,  and  Consul  Burton,  who,  having  followed  me  up 
the  mountain,  now  joined  my  expedition.  December  24th,  again 
visited  Mount  Helen.  January  3rd,  1862,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Cameroons  Mountains — Mount  Albert,  alt.  13,100  ft.,  which 
had  never  before  been  visited  by  a  European ;  was  taken  ill  on 
the  descent,  and  had  to  be  carried  down  to  Yictoria.  January 
24th,  again  left  Yictoria  for  the  mountains,  and  reached  the  top 
of  Mount  Yictoria,  alt.  12,861  ft.,  on  the  29th,  Mount  Albert 
(my  second  visit),  and  Mount  Hooker.  On  January  31st,  Consul 
Burton  descended,  leaving  me  :  I  continued  my  explorations  till 
Eebruary  18th. 

“  November  8th,  1862,  left  Yictoria  for  a  third  expedition  on 
the  mountains,  visited  the  summit  twice,  and  returned  to  Yictoria 
December  15th.  On  this  occasion  I  examined  the  ‘Burning 
Eield’  described  by  Consul  Burton  in  his  [Report  printed  by  the 
Eoreign  Office,  and  found  the  appearance  to  be  caused  by  steam 
issuing  from  the  ground,  at  an  elevation  of  12,967  ft.  above  the 
sea.  December  30th,  ascended  Mount  Etindet,  alt.  5309  ft.” 

Erom  Mr.  Mann’s  descriptions,  the  Cameroons  Mountains  pre¬ 
sent  a  dense  forest-region  up  to  about  7000  ft.,  when  open  grassy 
fields  succeed,  with  bushes  of  Hypericum,  Bittosporum ,  Adeno- 
carpus,  Bygeum,  Leucothoe,  Bricinella,  Myrica,  and  various  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  The  many  peaks  which  rise  above  this  elevation 
are  either  stony  and  barren  (being  all  formed  of  lava  scoriae  or 
basalt),  or  are  dotted  with  tufts  of  grass  and  a  few  other  her¬ 
baceous  plants. 

The  most  interesting  plants  from  the  highest  summits  are, 
Umbilicus  pendulinus,  Silene,  Trifolium,  Galium  Aparine  and  G. 
rotundifolium ,  Scabiosa  succisa,  Helichrysa,  Yeronicce,  Bartsia, 
Stachys,  Triclionema  Bulbocodium,  Deschampsia  ccespitosa,  Boa 
nemoralis,  Koeleria  cristata,  and  various  other  European  and  even 
British  plants. 

Sierra  del  Crystal. — This  appears  to  be  a  low  range  of  hills,  no¬ 
where  exceeding  2000  ft.  elevation,  whose  importance  and  altitude 
have,  according  to  Mr.  Mann,  been  much  overrated  by  M.  du 
Chaillu.  On  June  7th,  1862,  Mr.  Mann  reached  the  Gaboon  [River, 
and  on  the  12th  arrived  at  Corisco  Bay  (Ilobi  Island).  On  the 
4th  J  uly  left  Corisco  for  the  interior  hills ;  on  the  13th  reached 
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the  summit  of  Mount  Maveya,  alt.  1668  ft.,  erroneously  supposed 
to  he  5000  ft.  high  and  the  summit  of  the  chain.  The  true 
summit  is  Mount  Shomba,  alt.  1767  ft.  On  the  28th,  having 
crossed  the  Sierra,  he  reached  the  village  of  Mangetsi,  about 
eighty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Mann  desires  publicly  to  express  his  great  obligations  to 
the  various  Spanish  and  Portuguese  officials  on  the  coast,  and 
especially  to  Consul  Hutchinson  at  Pernando  Po,  and  to  the 
Missionaries  at  Victoria  (Ambas  Bay),  the  Revs.  Messrs.  Saker 
and  Smith,  but  for  whose  cordial  aid  the  Cameroons  Mountains 
could  not  have  been  successfully  explored  by  any  European  at  the 
time  of  his  visit.  At  Corisco  he  was  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Mackey  of  the  American  Mission,  who  rendered  him  active  and 
essential  service. 

The  number  of  plants  collected  during  these  and  Mr.  Mann’s 
other  expeditions  on  the  coast,  amounts  to  probably  3000  flower¬ 
ing  species,  of  which  237,  found  at  elevations  above  5000  ft.,  are 
those  with  which  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper.  Nearly 
half  of  this  number  (viz.  112)  are  new  species,  and  upwards  of 
half  are  from  the  Cameroons  Peaks. 

Excluding  the  few  peculiar  to  St.  Thomas’s  and  Prince’s  Islands, 
we  have  on  the  Cameroons  Mountains,  at  elevations  above  5000  ft., 
203  species,  and  on  Pernando  Po  Peak  102,  of  which  68  are 
common  to  both  localities.  The  Monocotyledons  bear  a  larger 
proportion  to  the  Dicotyledons  on  the  Cameroons  (1 :  2‘3)  than  on 
Pernando  Po  Peak  (1:32).  The  proportion  of  nondescript  to 
the  previously  known  species  was  nearly  the  same  on  the  Came¬ 
roons  (1 :  2  2)  as  on  Pernando  Po  (1 :  2  3)  ;  but  of  the  plants 
common  to  both  localities  the  proportion  of  novelty  is  much 
smaller  (1 : 2’8). 

I  have  adopted  the  above-mentioned  altitude  of  5000  ft.  as  the 
lower  limit  of  the  Temperate  Plora,  because  both  on  Pernando  Po 
and  the  Cameroons  Mountains  the  temperate  forms  preponderate 
largely  at  that  elevation.  In  these  mountains,  however,  as  in  all 
other  tropical  ones,  on  the  one  hand  tropical  genera  and  species 
ascend  to  this  and  to  much  greater  elevations,  and  on  the  other 
some  temperate  forms  descend  considerably  lower,  than  their 
respective  temperatures  would  lead  us  to  expect.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  very  varied  conditions  of  exposure,  humidity,  and 
temperature  which  may  be  found  at  the  same  elevation  in  a 
mountain-region  traversed  by  gorges  and  ridges,  and  still  more 
to  the  equable  annual  temperature  favouring  both  the  ascent 
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of  the  tropical  forms  and  the  descent  of  the  temperate.  Thus 
we  have — 


1 .  Plants  of  purely  tropical  forms,  ascending  up  to  and  above 
5000  ft.,  but  whose  normal  limit  is  below  it.  The  most  remarkable 
cases  are — 


Stephania . . 

feet. 

7,000 

Drynaria . 

7,ooo 

Clausena . 

7,500 

Brucea . 

7,500 

Gomphia . 

5,000 

Schmidelia  . 

7,500 

Desmodium . 

7,000 

Shuteria  . 

7,000 

Dalbergia . 

5,000 

Kalanchoe  . . 

7,000 

Mukia  . 

7,000 

Loranthus  . 

8,000 

Ixora  . 

5,000 

Mikania  . 

7,000 

Microglossa . 

7,000 

Dichrocephala  .... 

10,700 

Blumea . 

8,000 

Gynura . 

feet. 

8,500 

Cephalostigma . .  , 

7,000 

Anthocleista . 

7,000 

Alectra . 

7,000 

Sopubia . 

7,000 

Coleus . 

7,000 

Leucas . 

8,000 

Achyranthes . 

7,000 

Cyathula . 

10,000 

Phyllanthus . 

7,000 

Ur  era  . 

5,000 

Peperomia  . 

8,000 

Bolbophvllum  . .  . 

6,000 

Angrtecum  . 

6,000 

Polystachya . 

6,000 

Calanthe . 

5,000 

Commelyna . 

7,000 

I  have  excluded  here  the  annuals,  which  so  often  owe  their 
upward  extension  to  local  circumstances  that  do  not  annually 
recur ;  as  also  all  the  Panicoid  and  Andropogonoid  grasses.  Also 
many  genera  which  have  almost  equal  claim  to  rank  as  temperate 
and  as  tropical,  as  JPittosporum,  Imjpatiens ,  Ilex ,  Verncnia,  Celsia, 
&c.  &c. 

Prom  a  tabulation  of  these,  I  find  that  there  are,  at  elevations 
above  5000  ft., — • 

Genera.  Species. 

Truly  temperate  forms .  80  ....  112 

Temperate  and  tropical,  or  intermediate  36  ....  60 

Truly  tropical  . m.  .  46  ....  65 


2.  The  temperate  forms  that  descend  below  5000  ft.  are  com¬ 
paratively  few.  The  principal  are : — 


feet. 

feet. 

Clematis . 

Adenostemma . 

2000 

Hypericum . 

.  „  4000 

Senecio  . 

2500 

Rubus . 

.  „  4000 

Leucothoe  . 

4000 

Sanicula  . 

Anthriscus  . 

.  „  4000 

Ericinella . 

4000 
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3.  The  following  species  are  common  to  the  Himalaya  and 


mountains  of  Biafra  : — 

feet. 

Cardamine  hirsuta  ....  7-10,000 


■ - Africana  .  7,500 

Cerastium  vulgatum ....  8,000 

Drynaria  cordata .  7,000 

Oxalis  corniculata .  7-8,500 

Tillsea  pentandra .  8,000 

Sanicula  Europsea .  4-7,500 

Galium  Aparine  .  7-10,000 

- rotundifolium  ....  7-12,000 

Scabiosa  succisa  .  10,500 

Adenostemrna  viscosum  2-1,000 
Mikania  chenopodiifolia  4-7,000 
Dichrocephala  latifolia  .  .  7,000 

- chrysanthemifolia  7,000 

Blumea  alata .  7-8,000 

Cephalostigma  Perrotetii  7,000 

Msesa  Indica .  5-7,000 

Cynoglossum  micranthum  7-8,000 

Myosotis  stricta .  8-10,000 

Limosella  aquatica  ....  9-10,000 


In  this  list  twenty-two  out  of 
for  the  most  part  British. 


feet. 

Sibthorpia  Europsea  ....  7-7; 500 

Solan um  nigrum  .  7-11,000 

- Indicum  . .  .  6-7,000 

Utricularia  orbiculata  .  .  5,000 

Rumex  obtusifolius  ....  7,000 

Polygonum  Nepalense  .  .  7,500 

Achyrantlies  argentea  .  .  7,000 

Parietaria  Mauritania  .  .  7-8,000 

Loranthus  Wightii  ....  7,500 

Luzula  campestris  ....  8-10,000 

Isolepis  capillaris .  8-10,500 

Microchloa  setacea  ....  7,000 

Deschampsia  csespitosa  9-12,000 

Aira  caryophyllea .  7-8,000 

Poa  nemoralis  .  7-10,000 

Kceleria  cristata .  8-12,000 

Yulpia  bromoides .  7-10,000 

Brachypodium  sylvaticum  7,000 
Andropogon  distachyus.  .  7,000 


thirty -nine  are  European  and 


4.  Genera  and  species  found  at  elevations  above  9000  feet : — 


Thalictrum  rhyncliocarpum. 
Cardamine  hirsuta. 

Silene  Biafrse,  n.  sp. 

Arenaria  Africana,  n.  sp, 
Sagina  Ahyssinica. 
Hypericum  angustifolium. 
Adenocarpus  Mannii,  n.  sp. 
Trifolium  subrotundum. 
Rubus  apetalus. 

Umbilicus  pendulinus. 
Crassula  Mannii,  n.  sp. 
Pimpinella  oreophila,  n.  sp. 
Peucedanum  Petitianum. 
Yignaldia  occidentalis,  n.  sp. 
Anthospermum  asperuloides, 
n  sp. 

Galium  Aparine. 

- rotundifolium. 


Scabiosa  succisa. 

Dichrocephala  oblonga. 
Helichrysum  Mannii,  n.  sp. 

- foetidum. 

- chrysocoma. 

- globosum. 

Senecio  Barterii. 

-  Clarenceana,  n.  sp. 

Anisorhamphus  hypochaeroides  ? 
Wahlenbergia  arguta. 

Lobelia  acutidens,  n.  sp. 
Leucothoe  angustifolia  j3. 

Blsei’ia  spicata. 

Ericinella  Mannii,  n.  sp. 

Sebsea  brachvphylla. 

Swertia  pumila. 

- Clarenceana,  n.  sp. 

Myosotis  stricta. 
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Limosella  aquatica. 

Veronica  Mannii,  n.  sp. 
Bartsia  Abyssinica. 
Micromeria  punctata. 
Calamintha  Simensis. 
Stachys  aculeolata,  n.  sp. 
Solan um  nigrum. 

Cyathula  cylindrica. 

Thesium  tenuissimum,  n.  sp. 
Habenaria  praealta. 
Tricbonema  Bulbocodium. 
Geissorhiza  alpina,  n.  sp. 
Melanthium  tenue,  n.  sp. 
Cyanotis  Abyssinica. 

Luzula  campestris. 


Total  genera  ....  56 


Isolepis  capillaris. 

-  schcenoides. 

Carex  ^Ethiopia. 

Vilfa  montana,  n.  sp. 
Deyeuxia  Mannii,  n.  sp. 
Deschampsia  csespitosa. 
Aira  caryophyllea. 

- - pictigluma. 

Avena  lachnantha. 

Poa  nemoralis. 

Koeleria  cristata. 

Vulpia  bromoides. 
Festuca  Schimperiana. 
Andropogon  Mannii. 

"British  .  38 

Other  European .  5 

'  Peculiar  to  Cape  .  1 

- to  Abyssinia  ....  1 

^Chiefly  tropical .  4 


5.  The  European  species  found  on  the  mountains  of  Biafra 
are  the  following.  I  have  appended  to  each  any  real  or  apparent 
facility  for  aerial  or  casual  transport  which  it  possesses. 


Ranunculus  pinnatus,  8000  ft.  (Achenes  with  hooked  styles.) 

Cardamine  hirsuta,  7000-10,000  ft.  (Seeds  very  minute.) 

Cerastium  vulgatum,  8000  ft.?  (Ditto.) 

Radiola  Millegrana,  7000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Oxalis  corniculata,  7000-8500  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Umbilicus  pendulinus,  7000-10,000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Sanicula  Europsea,  4000-7500  ft.  (Carpels  with  hooked  bristles.) 

Galium  rotundifolium,  7000-12,000  ft.  (Leaves  and  stems  with  hooked 
bristles.) 

• - Aparine,  7000-10,000  ft.  (Ditto  ditto  and  fruit.) 

Scabiosa  succisa,  10,500  ft. 

Myosotis  stricta,  8000-10,000  ft.  (Hooked  hairs  on  calyx.) 

Limosella  aquatica,  9000-10,000  ft.  (Aquatic.) 

Sibthorpia  Europsea,  7000-7500  ft.  (Minute  seeds.) 

Solanum  nigrum,  7000-11,000  ft.  (Seeds  with  great  powers  of  vitality.) 
Rumex  obtusifolius,  7060  ft.  (Hooks  on  fruiting  perianth.) 

Parietaria  Mauritania,  7000-8000  ft.  (Minute  seeds.) 

Trichonema  Bulbocodium,  7000-9000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Juncus  capitatus,  7000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Luzula  campestris,  8000-10,000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Deschampsia  csespitosa,  9000-12,000  ft.  (Ditto.) 

Aira  caryophyllea,  7000-8000  ft.  (Ditto.) 
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Poa  nemoralis,  7000-10,000  ft. 
Kceleria  cristata,  8000-12,000  ft. 
Yulpia  bromoides,  7000-10,000  ft. 
Festuca  gigantea,  8500  ft. 
Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  7000  ft. 
Andropogon  distachyus,  7000  ft. 


(Minute  seeds.) 
(Ditto.) 
(Ditto.) 
(Ditto.) 
(Ditto.) 
(Ditto.) 


Of  these  27,  all  but  the  Radiola ,  Juncus,  and  Festuca  are  Abys¬ 
sinian,  and  these  latter  are  for  the  most  part  West-European  forms. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Temperate  vegetation  of 
these  mountains  are — 

1.  The  poverty  of  the  flora. 

2.  The  preponderance  of  Abyssinian  genera  and  species. 

3vThe  considerable  proportion  of  European  plants. 

4.  The  paucity  of  South- African  genera  and  species. 

5.  The  great  rarity  of  new  genera. 

6.  The  absence  of  St.  Helena  types. 

Upon  each  of  these  propositions  I  have  a  few  general  remarks  to 
offer. 

1.  In  the  poverty  of  its  flora  the  Cameroons  range,  &c.  seems 
to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Abyssinian  Alps.  We 
know  far  too  little  of  the  physical  geography  of  either  of  these 
districts  to  hazard  many  conjectures  upon  this  point,  which  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  dependent  on  the  arid  volcanic  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  limited  area  of  the  temperate  region.  Mr.  Mann 
spent  many  weeks,  and  at  various  seasons,  in  his  explorations,  and 
yet  237  flowering  plants  were  all  that  rewarded  his  toil.  Geolo¬ 
gical  causes  have  probably  had,  in  the  case  of  the  Cameroons 
Mountains,  much  to  do  with  the  dearth  of  species,  some  parts  of 
the  range  even  now  presenting  evidence  of  subterranean  heat. 

2.  The  preponderance  of  Abyssinian  forms  is  proved  by  almost 
all  of  the  genera  and  half  the  species  being  natives  of  Abyssinia, 
and  by  many  other  species  being  very  closely  related  to,  or  obvious 
representatives  of,  plants  of  that  country.  There  are,  further, 
several  of  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species  peculiar  to  Abyssinia 
and  the  peaks  of  Biafra. 

3.  The  number  of  European  genera  amounts  to  43,  and  species 
to  27,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  which  are  British  ;  and  a  few  of 
them,  as  Radiola  Millegrana ,  have  not  been  found  previously  any¬ 
where  in  the  African  continent*.  Very  few  of  them  extend  into 
South  Africa.  The  greater  part  are  Abyssinian  ;  the  remarkable 
exceptions  being  R/adzola ,  Scaizosa  succzsa- ,  Lztzula  cavz'pestrzs  and 

*  Since  this  Paper  was  read,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Munby  that  he 
has  found  Radiola  Millegrana  in  one  spot  in  Algeria. 
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Festuca  gig  ant  ea,  all  of  which,  however,  may  have  been  hitherto 
overlooked  in  Abyssinia. 

Considering  the  total  isolation  of  these  tropical  African  moun¬ 
tains  from  the  European  regions  by  hot,  low  deserts,  the  existence 
of  these  plants  in  common  is  most  singular,  and  explicable  under 
two  hypotheses:  1st,  Mr.  Darwin’s  theory,  which  assumes  that 
during  the  glacial  epoch  the  plants  of  the  northern  zones  were 
driven  southwards  into  the  tropics,  and  on  the  return  of  warmth 
they  both  retreated  northwards  and  ascended  the  intertropical 
mountains ;  and  2nd,  transport  by  aerial  currents  and  birds — in 
favour  of  which  is  to  be  urged  that,  of  the  whole,  six  present 
structural  adaptations  for  clinging  to  the  plumage  of  birds,  and  all 
the  rest  have  small  or  very  minute  seeds,  likely  to  be  transported 
in  mud  on  the  feet  of  birds.  Solanum  nigrum  has  rather  larger 
seeds,  but  with  remarkable  power  of  retaining  their  vitality,  and, 
further,  is  found  in  North  Africa  and  many  intermediate  countries, 
as  are  several  of  the  others. 

4.  The  paucity  of  South-African  types  was  alluded  to  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  76  species  of  the  Eernando  Po  mountain.  The  great 
accession  of  species  from  the  Cameroons  has  added  but  few  Cape 
forms  ;  the  principal  are,  Anthospermum ,  Anisorhamphus  (perhaps 
referable  to  Fieracium),  a  species  of  Ilex ,  Lasiosiphon,  Feddiea, 
Geissorhiza,  Hypoxis,  and  a  few  others. 

5.  Only  one  new  genus  has  been  found,  Ardisiandra  (see 
Plate  I.) — a  very  well  marked  new  form  of  Primulacese,  not 
indicating  an  affinity  with  any  other  flora. 

6.  Of  the  peculiar  genera  and  species  of  St.  Helena  not  one  has 
been  found  ;  and  what  genera  are  common  to  that  island  and  these 
mountains  are  also  natives  of  the  Cape  region,  and  far  more 
abundant  there. 

Florula  of  the  Fealcs  of  JBiafr a  at  and  above  5000 feet  elevation . 

1.  Ranunculacejb. 

1.  Clematis  Simensis,  Fresen.  (ante,  vi.  4). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-8000  feet.  (FI. 
and  frt.  Dec.-Jan.) 

Eruiting  specimens  are  identical  with  Abyssinian.  The  Came¬ 
roons  Mountains’  individuals  have  the  flowers  as  large  as  the 

Abvssinian. 

•/ 

2.  Thalictrum  rhynchocarpum,  A.  Rich  (ante,  vi.  4). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  and  frt.  Nov.) 
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3.  Ranunculus  pinnatus,  Poir.,  var.  extensa.  Carpellis  lsevibus 
(ante,  vi.  5). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

2.  Menispermaceje. 

1.  Stephania  hernandifolia,  Wall,  (ante,  vi.  5). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  3000-5000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000  feet.  (FI.  and  frt.  Dec.) 

3.  Crucieer m. 

1,  Card  amine  hirsuta,  L.,  var.  Simensis.  C.  Simensis,  Hochst. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7300-8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 

8000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

2.  Cardamine  Africana,  Thunb.,  var.  pubescens. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7300  feet. 

4.  Violarieae. 

1.  Viola  Abyssinica,  Steud.,  var.  impunctata  (ante,  vi.  5). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

5.  PlTTOSPOREiE. 

1.  Pittosporum  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  5). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  >lt.  4000- 
7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec. ;  frt.  Jan.) 

The  Cameroons  specimens  contain  excellent  fruit,  from  which 
I  learn  that  the  small  capsules  alluded  to  in  the  Fernando  Po 
plant  were  imperfectly  developed ;  those  now  sent  are  very  similar 
to  P.  Senacia  of  Mauritius,  from  wFich,  however,  as  before  ob¬ 
served,  the  species  differs  widely  in  the  inflorescence  and  small 
flowers. 

6.  P OLY GALEiE . 

1.  Polygala  tenuicaulis,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Annua,  patentim  pilosa,  caule 
gracili  simpliciusculo  elongato,  foliis  anguste  lineari-lanceolatis,  race- 
mis  multifloris  secundis,  bracteis  bracteolisque  minutis,  floribus  brevi- 
ter  pedicellatis,  sepalis  pilosis  exterioribus  late  oblongis  alis  late  ob- 
ovatis  triente  brevioribus,  carinrn  crista  brevi  bilamellata,  capsula  ob- 
cordata  emarginata  pilosa. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.  and  Dec.) 

Herba  spithamsea  ad  pedalem,  ubique  pilis  patentibus  tomentella  v.  his- 
pidula,  caule  gracili  teretiusculo  debili  superne  ssepius  diviso.  Folia 
1-1"  longa,  marginibus  siccitate  recurvis.  Racemi  2-3"  long.  Flores 
rubicundi  (siccitate  flavo-virescentes),  nutantes,  §-"  longi.  Alee  ve- 
nosm.  Carina  crista  inclusa.  Capsula  membranacea,  inclusa. 
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7.  Caryophylle^i. 

1.  Silene  Biafr^e,  H.f,  n.  sp.  Erecta,  pubescenti-tomentosa,  foliis 
anguste  linearibus,  floribus  suberectis,  calyce  anguste  oblongo-campa- 
nulato  atro-pubescente,  lobis  anguste  oblongis  subacutis,  costis  crassis 
atris,  petalis  calyce  paulo  longioribus  pubescentibus,  lamina  parva  ad 
medium  2-loba  carnosa  basi  appendicibus  2  carnosis  coronata,  theca- 
phoro  capsula  triente  breviore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Herba  1-3-pedalis,  parce  ramosa,  ramis  teretibus.  Folia  pollicaria  et 
ultra,  anguste  linearia.  Racemi  4-8-flori.  Flores  nutantes  v.  erecti, 
breviter  pedicellati,  £  unc.  longi. 

Yery  nearly  allied  to  the  North- African  and  Abyssinian  S', 
bipartita ,  Hesf.  (to  which  the  Cape  S.  Burcbellii  is  too  nearly 
allied),  but  differing  in  its  great  size,  the  less  contracted  base 
of  the  calyx,  small  fleshy  lamina  of  the  petals,  and  the  corona  re¬ 
duced  to  two  prominent  fleshy  lobes.  It  is  probable  that  these 
are  all  states  of  one  species,  of  which  the  present,  from  the  most 
tropical  and  humid  locality,  has  much  more  highly  developed 
vegetative  organs  and  correspondingly  reduced  reproductive  ones. 
I  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  annual  or  perennial. 

2.  Cerastium  vulgatum,  L.,  var.  glomeratum,  Thuil.  C.  viscosum. 
Fries. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains  (no  elevation  given). 

The  leaves  are  more  uniformly  acute  than  in  the  common  Eu¬ 
ropean  states.  It  is  also  an  Abyssinian  plant,  C.  Simense,  Hochst., 
in  no  way  differing  from  the  European  form. 

3.  Stellaria  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  procumbente  diffuse  ra- 
moso  tenui  glaberrimo,  apicibus  ramorum  et  inflorescentia  glandu- 
loso-pilosis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovatls  acutissimis,  floribus  laxe  panicu- 
latis,  sepalis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  petalis  sepala  subsequan- 
tibus  ad  medium  2-fidis,  stylis  3,  capsula  4-valvi  1-sperma. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

Caules  1-2-pedales,  flaccidi,  ramis  adscendentibus.  Folia  longe  petio- 
lata,  f-1  unc.  longa,  lsete  viridia,  tenuiter  membranacea,  margine 
subcrispato,  petiolo  unc.  longo.  Flores  ad  apices  ramorum  laxe 
paniculati,  graciliter  pedicellati,  I  unc.  lati,  bracteis  lanceolatis  acumi¬ 
natis.  Sepala  viridia,  herbacea,  carinata.  Pet  ala  tenerrima,  lobis 

falcatis  apicibus  conniventibus.  Ovarium  parvulum,  5-6-ovulatum. 
Capsula  parvula,  glaberrima.  Semen  (morbidum  ?)  magnum,  testa  pa- 
pilloso-granulosa. 

Yery  closely  allied  to  the  Cingalese  S.  drymarioides ,  Thw.,  and 
Himalayan  S.  monosperma,  Ham.,  hut  differing  from  both  in  the 
foliage  and  larger  flowers. 
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4.  Arenaria  Africana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Tota  (superne  prsecipue)  glandu- 
loso-pilosula  v.  pubescens,  caulibus  gracilibus  prostratis,  foliis  distan- 
tibus  sessilibus  lanceolatis  acutissimis  membranaceis,  floribus  ad  apices 
ramorum  paucis  laxe  paniculatis,  sepalis  oblongis  subacutis  anguste 
marginatis,  petalis  angustis  retusis  v.  breviter  2-lobis,  stylis  5,  capsula 
oblonga  5-valvi,  seminibus  aurantiacis  granulatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Caules  i-l-pedales,  laxe  ramosi,  debiles,  fragiles,  internodiis  1-2  unc. 
longis.  Folia  patentia,  plana,  pollicaria,  basi  obtusa,  utrinque  glan- 
duloso-pilosa.  Panicula  pauciflora,  pedicellis  unc.  longis.  Flores 
y  unc.  diam.  Sepala  viridia,  planiuscula.  Petala  sepalis  longiora, 
alba,  tenuiter  membranacea,  sensim  apicem  versus  latiora,  apice  ro- 
tundato  retuso  v.  2-fido.  Stamina  10,  filamentis  tenuissimis.  Ova¬ 
rium  lineari-oblongum .  Capsula  sepalis  paulo  longiora.  Semina  ad 
10-12,  compressa,  opaca,  cotyledonibus  incumbentibus. 

A  flaccid  slender  species,  much  resembling  some  very  weak 
shoots  of  the  North- African  A.  procumbens  ;  but  the  flowers  are 
white,  the  leaves  are  very  different,  the  cotyledons  accumbent, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the  capsule  is  only  5-valved.  I 
know  of  no  very  nearly  allied  species.  The  petals  are  sometimes 
as  much  bifid  as  in  many  Stellarias  ;  they  vary  much,  sometimes 
even  in  the  same  flower. 

5.  Sagina  Abyssinica,  Hoclist.  (ante,  vi.  6). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  9000- 
11,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Plant  sometimes  forming  dense  hard  tufts  with  woody  roots. 

6.  Drynaria  cordata,  Willd. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 


8.  Hypeeicine^:. 

1.  Hypericum  angustifolium,  Lamk.  {ante,  vi.  6). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
4000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  leaves  of  Cameroons  specimens  are  as  narrow  as  of  Abys¬ 
sinian,  and  as  well  as  the  calyx  are  copiously  glandular,  but  have 
few  black  dots. 

9.  Line^:. 

1.  Radiola  Millegrana,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Absolutely  identical  in  every  particular  with  the  European 
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plant,  which  ranges  from  Scandinavia  to  Spain  and  from  Madeira 
to  Southern  Russia,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  North 
Africa*. 

10.  GERANIACEiE. 

1.  Geranium  Emirnense,  Hils.  8f  Boj.  MSS.  in  Hb.  Hook. 

Hob.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet. 

2.  Geranium  Simense,  Hochst.  (ante,  vi.  6). 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov. -Jan.) 

The  same  as  Hochstetter’s  plant,  except  in  the  sepals  being 
rather  more  gradually  acuminated  and  the  stipules  rather  narrower. 
It  differs  from  the  Fernando  Po  and  Madagascar  G.  Emirnense , 
Hils.  &  Boj.,  with  which  it  is  confounded  in  the  Fernando  Po 
florula,  in  wanting  the  spreading  hairs.  In  Abyssinia  it  inhabits 
the  middle  region  of  Mount  Silke. 

3.  Geranium  favosum,  Hochst. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) — Herbacea,  4- 
pedalis. 

Except  in  the  rather  smaller  size  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  lobing 
of  the  leaf  hardly  being  carried  below  the  middle,  this  is  identical 
with  the  very  remarkable  Abyssinian  species  of  Hochstetter.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  slender  habit,  copious  spreading 
glandular  hairs  in  all  its  parts,  membranous  foliage  with  acutely 
laciniate  lobes,  very  short  peduncles — often  so  short  that  the 
pedicels  appear  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  rugose 
carpels.  In  Abyssinia  it  is  found  at  5500  feet  elevation,  in  the 
province  of  Agow. 

4.  Oxalis  corniculata,  L.  (ante,  vi.  8). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 
(FI.  Dec.) 


Tmpatiens. 

I  have  here  described  all  the  species  of  this  beautiful  genus 
which  have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  Islands  of  Biafra, 
Cameroons  Mountains,  and  Sierra  del  Crystal. 

1.  Verticillat^e.  Folia  verticillata  v.  opposita.  Flores  subum- 
bellati  v.  in  racemos  longe  pedunculatos  breviter  pedicellati. 

1.  Impatiens  Sakeriana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  erecto,  foliis  verticillatis 

*  See  footnote  at  p.  181. 
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graciliter  petiolatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  cuspidato-serratis, 
pedunculis  folio  longioribus,  floribus  breviter  racemosis,  sepalis  late 
ovatis,  vexillo  galeato,  labello  infundibuliformi  in  calcar  lobustum 
apice  inflatum  contracto,  alis  parvis . 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Species  pulcherrima,  elata,  8-pedalis,  ramosa?,  inferne  glabra,  apicibus 
ramorum  petiolis  pedunculis  basi  foliisque  junioribus  subvillosis.  Folia 
1-4  unc.  longa,  in  verticillo  3-6,  petiolis  -§-3  unc.  long.,  patentia, 
membranacea,  glaberrima  v.  pilosula,  crenato-serrata,  crenis  apice  v. 
prope  apicem  setosis.  Pedunculi  validi,  valde  elongati,  ligidi,  4-10- 
flori.  Bractece  ovatse,  acuminatse,  herbacese,  persistentes.  Pedicelli 
5-1  unc.  longi.  Flores  coccinei?  Sepala  bracteis  similia,  viridia,  her- 
bacea.  Vexillum  tumidum,  valde  concavum,  obtusum,  dorso  apicula- 
tum,  lateribus  productis.  Labellum  cum  calcari  f  unc.  long.,  cal- 
cari  in  apicem  pyriformem  2-lobum  tumente.  Alee  lineares,  vexillo 
vix  longiores,  porrectse,  flavo  et  purpureo  ut  videtur  coloratse.  Cap- 
sula  f-  unc.  longa,  ovalis,  medio  turgida,  utrinque  attenuata. 

Named  in  compliment  to  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Saker,  Mr.  Mann’s  com¬ 
panion  in  bis  ascent  of  tbe  Cameroons  Mountains,  and  to  whom 
he  is  much  indebted  for  tbe  success  of  bis  enterprising  journey. 

2.  Umbellate.  Folia  alterna.  Flores  ad  apicem  pedunculi  elon¬ 
gati,  subumbellati. 

2.  Impatiens  filicornu,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  6). 

Hab .  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000-5000  feet.  Sierra  del  Crystal.  (FI.  Dec.) 

3.  Impatiens  macroptera,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  caule  crasso 
erecto  nodoso,  foliis  apicem  versus  caulis  alternis  petiolatis  ovatis 
acuminatis  grosse  crenatis  inter  crenas  setiferis,  pedunculis  axilla- 
ribus  elongatis  erectis  2-4-floris,  bracteis  sepalisque  ovatis  acutis, 
pedicellis  breviusculis,  floribus  magnis,  vexillo  parvo  orbiculato  pur¬ 
pureo,  labello  late  oblique  conico,  calcari  brevi  incurvo,  alis  maximis 
pendulis  oblongis  obtusis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4500  feet.  (FI.  April.) 

Herba  2-4-pedalis.  Caulis  nodosus.  Folia  (cum  petiolo  glaberrimo)  3-4" 
longa,  superne  sub  lente  fasciculis  subcutaneis  raphidum  notata. 
Pedunculi  folia  superantes.  Bractece  et  sepala  consimilia,  longa. 
Pedicelli  1"  longi.  Flores  2-2|"  longi,  albi  et  virescentes  (ex  Mannio ). 
Vexillum  ut  videtur  ex  sicco  violaceum. 

4.  Impatiens  palpebrata,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Parvula,  pilosula,  caule 
simplici  paucifoliato,  foliis  graciliter  petiolatis  anguste  oblongo-ovatis 
cordatis  grosse  crenatis  crenis  infimis  longissime  ciliolatis,  scapo 
longissimo  tenui  apice  florifero,  bracteis  minutis,  pedunculis  brevius- 
cubs,  sepalis  majusculis,  vexillo  breviusculo,  alis  elongatis  stipitatis. 
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labello  brevi  in  calcar  crassum  basi  abrupte  incurvum  acutum  repente 
contracto. 

Hab.  Sierra  del  Crystal.  (FI.  July.) 

Spithamsea.  Folia  1  unc.  longa,  membranacea,  profunde  crenato- 
lobulata,  ciliis  basi  rigidis  fere  \  unc.  longis ;  petiolo  laminae  sub- 
sequilongo.  Scapus  3  unc.  longus,  gracilis,  apice  3-5-florus,  pedi- 
cellis  1  unc.  longis.  Flores  |  unc.  diam.  Vexillum  •§■  unc.  latum, 
sepalis  aequilongum.  Alee  divaricatae,  k  unc.  longae,  dimidiato-ob- 
longae,  purpureae.  Labellum  \  unc.  longum,  ore  oblongo,  acuto, 
purpureo  et  viridi  striato. 

3.  Uniflora.  Folia  alterna.  Pedunculi  axillares,  saepissime  soli- 
tarii  v.  bini,  uniflores. 

5.  Impatiens  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  7)- 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2500- 
3000  feet.  (FI.  April-Dee.) 

In  exemplaribus  e  mont,  Cameroons,  nervi  foliorum  subtus  peduncu- 
lique  pubescentes  evadunt,  et  vexillum  latius. 

6.  Impatiens  bicolor,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  7),  Hoolc.  Bot.  Mag.  t. 5366. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3500 

feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

7.  Impatiens  Burtoni,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  gracili  erecto  superne 
foliisque  junioribus  pilis  mollibus  subvilloso,  foliis  alternis  graciliter 
petiolatis  ovato-  v.  oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  crenatis  membra- 
naceis  utrinque  sparse  pilosulis,  pedunculis  solitariis  axillaribus  1-floris 
gracilibus,  sepalis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis,  vexillo  bilobo  dorso 
carinato  piloso  cornuto,  labello  late  infundibuliformi,  calcari  tenui 
lente  curvo,  alis  amplis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2500-3000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Herba  2-3-pedalis.  Caulis  inferne  glaber,  siccitate  sulcatus.  Folia  3-4 
unc.  long.,  in  petiolum  attenuata,  sinibus  crenarum  setulosis.  Pe¬ 
dunculi  petiolis  longiores,  erecti  v.  patentes.  Flores  flavi?,  1  unc. 
longi.  Vexillum  alis  dimidio  minus,  late  quadratum.  Calcar  vexillo 
vix  longius,  lente  curvum.  Alee  rhombeo-triangulares,  patentes,  angu- 
lis  rotundatis.  Capsula  late  elliptica,  glaberrima. 

4.  Lateriflora.  Folia  alterna.  Pedunculi  axillares,  solitarii,  sae¬ 
pissime  2-4-flores. 

8.  Impatiens  hians,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  7). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  2000  feet. 

9.  Impatiens  buccinalis,  H.f,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  caule  ramoso, 
ramis  geniculatim  flexuosis  apices  versus  foliatis,  foliis  petiolatis 
oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  crenatis  inter  crenas  setiferis,  petiolis 
setis  crassis  glanduliferis  sparsis,  racemis  brevibus  2-4-floris,  bracteis 
late  ovatis  mucronatis,  pedunculo  brevi,  pedicellis  gracilibus  flore 
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brevioribus,  sepalis  late  ovatis  cuspidatis,  vexillo  cucullato  dorso  late 
alato,  labello  crasso  elongato  cylindrico  in  calcar  crassum  circinatum 
intus  gibbum  contracto,  alis  parvis  inclusis. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  4000  feet. 

Herba  frutescens  12— 15-pedalis  (G.  Mann),  ramis  ad  axillas  foliorum 
glandula  depressa  orbiculari  auctis.  Folia  4-6"  long.,  membranacea, 
nervis  arcuatis,  petiolo  setis  crassis  glanduligeris  sparsis.  Flores  2 
longi,  1|"  diametr.  (ut  videtur  ex  sicco  rubri).  Vexillum  profunde 
concavum  et  dorso  late  alatum.  Labellum  ore  acuminato,  crassum, 
curvum,  ad  apicem  in  calcar  circinatum  abrupte  attenuatum,  latere 
incurvo  ad  basin  calcaris  abrupte  gibbo  inflato;  calcari  crassi,  brevi, 
apice  obtuso.  Alee  parvse,  2-lob®,  obtus®,  vexillo  ®quilong®,  os 
labelli  non  excedentes. 

10.  Impatiens  Mackeyana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Elata,  robusta,  glaber- 
rima;  caule  crasso,  foliis  ad  apicem  caulis  confertis  alternis  petiolatis 
elongato-lanceolatis  setoso-serratis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  brevibus 
2-3-floris,  floribus  maximis,  vexillo  amplo  latissime  ovato,  alis  stipi- 
tatis  amplissimis,  labello  brevi  late  conico  v.  scaphseformi  in  calcar 
tenue  inflexum  repente  contracto. 

Hab.  Sierra  del  Crystal,  on  rocks.  (FI.  July.) 

Species  omnium  fere  speciosissima.  Caulis  1— 2-pedalis,  succulentus. 
Folia  4-10  unc.  longa,  petiolis  1-3  unc.  longis,  sparse  glandulosis  v. 
setosis.  Pedunculi  cum  pedicellis  1-3  unc.  longi ;  bracteis  minutis. 
Flores  lsete  purpurei,  2-3  unc.  diametr.  Sepala  f-x  unc.  longa,  ob¬ 
lique  oblonga,  acuminata.  Vexillum  1  unc.  latum,  obtusum,  mem- 
branaceum,  multo  latius  quam  longum.  Alee  2  unc.  long®,  patentes, 
2-lob®,  lobo  inferiore  laterali  subrotundato  quam  terminalis  obova- 
tus  multo  minore.  Labellum  breve,  ore  oblongo  1  unc.  diametr. 
longiore ;  calcari  ^  unc.  longo.  Capsula  unc.  longa,  oblique  ob¬ 
longa,  utrinque  attenuata.  Semina  perplurima,  minuta,  obovoidea, 
rufa,  papillosa. 

11.  Eutace^. 

Trib.  Atjeantiace^:. 

1.  Clausena  in^equalis,  Benth.  in  FI.  Nigrit.  257 • 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 
(Tree  10  feet). 

Professor  Oliver,  who  has  kindly  examined  these  specimens, 
finds  no  difference,  beyond  the  more  luxuriant  habit,  between 
them  and  others  from  South* Africa,  where  it  abounds  from 
Uitenhage  to  Macalisburg.  He  further  identifies  it  with  C.  ani- 
sata  of  Cape  Coast,  and  considers  it  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  C.  Willdenovii  of  India,  except  by  the  collateral  insertion  of 
the  ovules. 
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12.  SlMARUBEiE. 

1.  Brucea  antidysenterica,  Miller. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

Mann’s  plant  seems  identical  with  the  Abyssinian.  It  grows 
20  feet  high. 

13.  Ochnacea:. 

1.  Gomphia  micrantha,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  8). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

14.  Ilicine^e. 

1.  Ilex  Capensis,  Sond.  8f  Harv.  FI.  Cap.  i.  473. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Feb.) 

Apparently  a  very  common  South- African  plant,  found  from  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Town  to  Macalisburg.  It  attains  40  feet  high  on 
the  Cameroons. 

15.  Ampelide^:. 

1.  Vitis  (Cissus)  cyphopetala,  Fres.;  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss,  i.  110. 

Var.  occidentalis ,  foliolis  glabratis  acutius  serratis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Yery  near  indeed  to  the  Abyssinian  plant,  hut  differing  iu  the 
rather  narrower,  more  acuminate  leaflets  with  sharper  serratures, 
and  in  being  everywhere  less  pubescent ;  the  structure  of  the 
remarkable  flowers  is  identical.  The  leaves  show  a  tendency  to 
become  digitate. 

16.  Sapindace^;. 

1.  Schmidelia  Abyssinica,  Hochst.  in  PI.  Schimp.  S.  Africana, 
DC.  ex  A.  Rich.,  Flor.  Abyss,  i.  102,  sed  vix. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  ripe  carpels  of  the  Cameroons  specimens  are  rather  larger 
than  those  of  the  Abyssinian  ($.  Abyssinica ,  Hochst.),  and  more 
distinctly  pedicellate.  Our  specimens  are  from  a  tree  30-40  feet 
high.  Schimper  describes  it  as  “  arbor  altissima,”  and  says  it 
grows  in  the  mountain-region  of  Semajata.  A.  Diehard  unites 
the  Abyssinian  plant  with  the  Oware  one  of  Palisot ;  but  they 
differ  so  much  in  the  size  of  the  flowers,  that  they  seem  scarcely 
the  same  specifically. 

17.  Le  GU  MINOS  JE. 

1.  Adenocarpus  Mannii,  H.f.  Cytisus  Mannii  (ante,  vi.  8). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
12,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  flowers  of  the  Cameroons  Mountains’  specimens  are  con- 
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siderably  larger  than  the  Fernando  Po  ones,  and  the  pods  prove 
it  to  be  a  true  Adeno carpus. 

2.  Trifolium  subrotundum,  Steud.  Hochst. ;  var.  stipulis  majo- 
ribus  {ante,  vi.  8). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

3.  Trifolium  Simense,  Fresen.  {ante,  vi.  9). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 
(FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

4.  Indigofera  atriceps.  Hook.,  n.  sp.  Fruticulus  gracilis,  hispido- 
setulosus,  foliis  imparipinnatis,  foliolis  9-13  obovatis  v.  obovato- 
oblongis  apiculatis  utrinque  petiolisque  hispidulis,  pedunculis  axilla- 
ribus  foliis  longioribus  racemisque  brevibus  atro-pilosulis,  calycis  tubo 
brevi  turbinato  lobis  longe  subulatis,  ovario  5— 8-sperm o,  legumine 
hispido-piloso  stylo  filiformi  persistente  terminato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.— Jan.) 

Fruticulus  ramosus,  2— 3-pedalis,  ramis  teretiusculis,  partibus  novellis 
setis  patentibus  deciduis  glandulosis  sparsis,  ramulis  ultimis  pedun¬ 
culis  calycibusque  atris.  Folia  f— 1^  unc.  longa,  petiolo  gracili;  foliola 
petiolulata,  plana,  enervia,  longa;  stipulse  filiformes.  Flores 

\  unc.  longi,  purpurei,  breviter  pedicellati,  conferti,  subsecundi ;  brac- 
teolm  subulatse.  Calycis  lobi  stamina  sequantes.  Vexillum  late  ob- 
longum,  apice  rotundatuin,  reflexum,  dorso  liispido-pilosum.  Alee 
spathulatse,  obtusae,  carinam  sequantes,  apices  versus  extus  hispi- 
dulae.  Antherce  longe  mucronatse.  Legumen  teretiusculum,  unc. 
long.,  setulis  atris  bifurcatis  hispidulum,  pilisque  pallidis  glanduliferis 
patentibus  sparsis  deciduis  onustum.  Ovarium  pilosum,  septis  spunis 
locellatum,  6-8-spermum.  Semina  parva,  immatura. 

5.  Desmodium  strangulatum,  Wight  fy  Am. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2000—  /  000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

A  variety  with  obtuse  leaves  (so  far  as  I  can  judge  without 
ripe  fruit)  of  the  common  tropical  Indian  and  African  weed,  which 
varies  with  leaflets  acuminate  and  obtuse. 

6.  ShuteriaAfricana,  H./.,n.  sp.  Molliter  retrorsum  sericeo-pilosa, 
stipulis  bracteisque  lineari-oblongis  scariosis  multistriatis,  foliolis  late 
ovato-oblongis  ovatisve  longe  apiculatis  membranaceis  superne  pilosis 
subtus  sericeo-pilosis,  racemis  elongatis,  floribus  graciliter  pedicellatis, 
calycis  tubo  cylindraceo-campanulato  lobis  subulatis  duplo  longiore, 
leguminibus  lineari-ensiformibus  undulatis  compressissimis  margi- 
natis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caulis  gracilis,  volubilis,  10— 12-pedalis.  Petioli  giaciles,  2  unc.  longi. 
Foliola  2  unc.  longa,  lateralia  basi  stipellis  filiformibus  aucta.  Stipules 
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1-  unc.  longae.  Racemi  3-4  unc.  longi,  multiflori ;  bracteae  j— ^  unc., 
pedicellis  longiores.  Flores  \  unc.  long.  Calyx  ebracteolatus,  parce 
pilosus.  Corolla  purpurea.  Vexillum  obovatum,  anguste  biauriculatura. 
Stamen  vexillare,  liberum.  Stigma  capitatum.  Legumen  subsericeum, 
5-1  unc.  longum,  ^  unc.  latum,  utrinque  oblique  acutatum,  apice  ros- 
tratum,  2-4-spermun,  intus  continuum.  Semina  reniformia,  mar- 
morata,  ^  unc.  lata. 

This  is  identical  with  an  Abyssinian  species  collected  by  Dr. 
Both  near  Ankobar. 

7-  Dalbergia,  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

A  tropical,  glabrous,  and  apparently  new  species,  of  which  I 
have  no  fruit.  The  leaflets  are  3-1-jugate,  petiolulate,  lanceolate, 
with  attenuate  retuse  apices,  coriaceous.  Blowers  on  short, 
branched,  nearly  glabrous  panicles. 

18.  Rosacea. 

1.  Rubus  apetalus,  Poir.(ante,  vi.  9). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000- 
9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Some  of  the  Cameroons  Mountains’  specimens  are  apetalous,  like 
the  East  African  ;  and  Mr.  Mann  observes  that  the  fruit  is  eatable. 

2.  Alchemilla  tenuicaulis,  H.  /.,  n*  sp.  Parvula,  laxe  molliter 
patentim  villosa,  caulibus  elongatis  prostratis,  foliis  orbiculari-renifor- 
mibus  5-7-lobis,  lobis  obtusis  crenulato-serratis,  foliis  floralibus  cu- 
neatis  3-lobis,  calycis  lobis  brevibus  ovatis,  acheniis  2-4  glabris. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 
(FI.  Dec.) 

Caules  6-12  unc.  longi,  tenues.  Folia  radicalia  conferta,  -i-f  unc.  lata, 
utrinque  sericeo-pilosa,  fere  ad  tertiam  partem  5-7-loba.  Stipules 
membranaceae  v.  herbaceae,  profunde  dentatae.  Flores  in  axillis  foli- 
orum  floralium,  laxe  spicatae,  parvae,  sessiles.  Calycis  tubus  glabrius- 
culus,  lobis  parvis  ovatis  acutis.  Stamina  imperfecta  3  tantum  visa. 
Achenia  matura  2-4,  stipitata,  minuta,  glabra. 

Very  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  A.  Capensis ,  Th.,  but 
smaller  in  all  its  parts,  with  smaller  calyx-lobes,  and  several  much 
smaller  achenia.  The  Abyssinian  A.  pedata ,  Hoehst.,  has  deeper- 
cleft  leaves. 

3.  Pygeum  Africanum,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrimum,  foliis  longe  petio- 
latis  elliptico-oblongis  obtuse  acuminatis  et  serratis,  racemis  multi- 
floris,  calycis  5-lobi  tubo  lato  intus  piloso,  petalis  parvis  fimbriatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Arbor  30-40-pedalis.  Folia  4  unc.  longa,  submembranacea,  laete  viridia, 
glaberrima,  eglandulosa,  reticulatim  venosa,petiolo  gracili  ^  unc.  longo. 
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Stipules  parvae,  deciduae.  Racemi  pollicares  et  ultra,  12-20-flori, 
patentes.  Pedicelli  patentes  v.  decurvi,  \  une.  longi,  ebracteati.  Ca- 
lycis  tubus  hemisphaerico-campanulatus,  lobis  brevibus  latis  obtusis. 
Petala  parva,  alba.  Stamina  20-30,  filaraentis  brevibus  subulatis. 
Antheres  oblongae.  Ovarium  oblique  ovoideum,  in  stylum  crassum 
brevem  subangustatum,  stigmate  magno,  obliquo. 

Apparently  identical  with  a  species  gathered  in  tropical  East¬ 
ern  Africa  by  Dr.  Kirk  (Livingstone’s  Expedition),  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  3000  feet,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tshiradzuri  and  near  Mun- 
gazi,  of  which  I  have  fruit  only.  The  latter  is  a  much  depressed 
sphere,  near  |  inch  in  longest  diameter,  coriaceous  and  1-seeded. 
The  leaves  are  rather  more  deeply  toothed  in  Mann’s  plant;  but 
that  is  a  most  variable  character  amongst  its  allies. 

19.  CeasstjlacejE. 

1.  Till^ea  alsinoides,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herba  foliosa,  ramosa,  glaber- 
rima,  annua  ?  ;  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  ovato-oblongis  subacutis  inte- 
gerrimis  subenerviis,  petiolis  basi  in  vaginam  brevem  ciliatam  connatis, 
floribus  axillaribus  solitariis  graciliter  pedicellatis,  calycis  laciniis 
planiusculis  acutis  petala  consimilia  subeequantibus,  squainulis  hypo- 
gynis  0,  capsula  polysperma. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet. 

Herba  habitu  Alsines  medics.  Caules  graeiles,  ramosi,  ad  nodos  radi- 
cantes.  Folia  ^  une.  longa,  obscure  3-nervia,  crassiuscula.  Pedun- 
culi  foliis  longiores  v.  breviores.  Flores  albi,  -f-  une.  diametr.  Cap¬ 
sules  membranacese,  sepalis  aequilongae.  Semina  oblonga,  pallida. 

This  species  has  been  gathered  near  Ankobar  in  Abyssinia  by 
Dr.  Doth. 

2.  Till^ea  pharnaceoides,  Hoclist.  PL  Abyss,  i.  104.  Combesia 
Abyssinica,  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss,  i.  307.  Disporocarpa  pharnaceoides, 
C.  A.  Mey. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Also  an  Abyssinian  and  N.W.  Indian  plant. 

3.  Tillzea  pentandra,  Royle. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

A  Himalayan  and  NTilgherrie  Mountains’  plant ;  also  found  by 
Koth  and  Parkyns  in  Abyssinia. 

4.  Umbilicus  pendulinus,  DC. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Apparently  the  same  as  the  European  plant,  but  rather  more 
fleshy  in  habit,  of  a  deeper  green  colour,  and  with  the  bracts  often 
but  not  always,  foliaceous,  and  varying  greatly  in  size  and  in  form 
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from  linear  to  oblong- spathulate.  A.  Bichard’s  Abyssinian  IT. 
botryoides  is  the  same  plant.  The  range  of  V.  pendulinus  is  from 
Britain  to  Mogadore  in  N.W.  Africa,  and  from  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Greek 
Archipelago,  and  Abyssinia. 

5.  Crassula  (Eucrassula,  Harv.  FI.  Cap.)  Mannii,  H.f.  Herbacea, 
caule  brevi  crasso  robusto  simplici  basi  glabro  superne  minute  papil- 
loso,  foliis  oblongo-  v.  cordato-  v.  lineari-lanceolatis  in  vaginam  elon- 
gatam  eonnatis  ovato-lanceolatis  margine  papillis  fimbrillatis,  cymis 
ramosissimis  densifloris,  floribus  parvis  glaberrimis  breviter  pedicellatis, 
sepalis  oblongo-ovatis  obtusis,  petalis  oblongis  obtusis  eglandulosis 
basi  subconnatis  sepalis  vix  duplo  longioribus,  glandulis  cuneato- 
quadratis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  6-18  unc.  alta,  robusta,  simplex,  caule  crassitie  pennse  olorinte 
et  ultra,  teres,  foliosa.  Folia  valde  varia,  1-4  unc.  longa,  interdum 
late  ovato-subcordata,  glaberrima,  margine  tenuiter  fimbrillato  ex- 
cepto.  Cymce  dense  congestse,  in  corymbum  amplum  compositum 
3  unc.  latum  dispositae.  Bractece  foliaceae,  sensim  minores.  Flores 
sub  ^  unc.  diam. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  C.  Abyssiniea,  A.  Bichard ;  but  the  pa¬ 
pillae  on  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  are  much  shorter,  the  leaves 
less  acute,  the  flowers  considerably  smaller,  and  both  sepals  and 
petals  shorter,  broader,  and  blunter. 

6.  Kalanchoe  jEgyptiaca ,  DC.  Glaberrima,  foliis  obovato-oblon- 
gis  apice  rotundatis  in  petiolum  attenuatis  grosse  crenatis,  paniculis 
amplis  umbellatim  cymosis  multifloris,  floribus  unc.  longis,  sepalis 
lanceolatis  acuminatis,  corolla  calyee  triplo  longiore  tubo  4-gono  ur- 
ceolato  ore  angusto  lobis  oblongis  acuminatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Herba  elata,  4-6-pedalis,  glaberrima.  Caulis  teres,  superne  trichotome 
ramosus,  floribundus.  Folia  3-4  unc.  longa,  in  petiolum  1-1^  unc. 
long,  attenuata,  grosse  erenata,  siccitate  venosa.  Cymce  valde  ram osae, 
subumbellatae,  pedicellis  gracilibus,  bracteis  bracteolisque  anguste 
lanceolatis  v.  setaceis.  Flores  ut  videtur  aurantiaci.  Stamina  brevia. 
Glandulce  hypogynae  lineares.  Folliculi  membranacei,  longe  attenuati. 
Semina  minuta,  oblonga,  flava. 

So  very  nearly  allied  to  K.  JEgyptiaca,  DC.  PL,  Grasses,  64, 
that  I  hesitate  to  distinguish  it  specifically;  but  the  leaves  are 
coarsely  crenate,  and  not  toothed  as  represented  in  De  Candolle’s 
figure.  That  author,  however,  describes  the  leaves  as  crenate  or 
sometimes  entire.  I  have  seen  no  authentic  specimens  of  K. 
JHgyptiaca,  which  Porskahl  describes  (under  the  name  of  Cotyle - 
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don  deficient)  as  a  native  of  Mount  Melhan  in  Arabia  (lat.  14°  40'  N., 
long.  44°  E.),  and  adds  that  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  Egypt. 
De  Candolle  erroneously  considers  Mount  Melhan  to  be  in  Egypt. 

Hochstetter  and  Steudel  refer  an  Abyssinian  tomentose  Kalan- 
choe  ( Schimperiana ,  A.  Richard,  El.  Abyss,  i.  310)  to  Eorskahl’s 
Cotyledon  dejiciens ;  but  no  doubt  erroneously,  as  A.  Richard  sus¬ 
pects. 

Erom  the  Botanical  Magazine  figure  (tab.  1436,  sub  Cotyledone) 
of  K.  crenata,  Haw.  Synops.  109,  Mann’s  plant  differs  solely  in  the 
absence  of  any  hairs,  and  the  apparently  darker-coloured  flowers,  the 
leaves  being  identical.  K.  crenata  is  a  native  of  Western  tropical 
Africa.  De  Candolle  does  not  describe  K.  crenata  as  at  all  hairy. 

20.  CuCTJRBITACEiE. 

1.  Mukia,  sp.? 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  ?  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI. 
Dec.,  Jan.)  (Male  fl.  only.) 

A  similar  and  probably  identical  species  is  found  in  Abyssinia ; 
it  resembles  a  good  deal  the  common  Indian  M.  scabrella. 

2.  Bryonia,  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains. 

A  very  small-flowered  species,  not  unlike  B.  Americana  in  habit. 

21.  Umbellieerje. 

1.  Hydrocotyle  monticola,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Pusilla,  glaberrima,  caule 
filiformi  elongato,  foliis  breviuscule  petiolatis  peltatis  orbiculatis  basi 
bilobis  6-9-lobulatis,  lobulis  crenulatis,  pedunculis  brevissimis  2-4- 
floris,  mericarpiis  1-costatis  dorso  acutis,  stylis  breviusculis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8500  feet. 

Caules  tenuissimi,  intertexti,  2-4  unc.  longi.  Folia  ^  unc.  diam., 
saepissime  peltata,  subtus  interdum  pilosula  ;  petiolo  %  unc.  longo. 
Pedunculus  T1g~iV  unc.  longus.  Fructus  unc.  latus. 

2.  Hydrocotyle  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Pilosa,  caule  tenui  elongato,- 
foliis  modice  petiolatis  orbiculatis  basi  ad  medium  bilobis  sinu  angus- 
tissimo  ambitu  7-9-lobis,  lobis  brevibus  obtusis  crenatis,  pedunculis 
petiolis  subaequilongis  hirsutis,  capitulis  globosis  multifloris,  fructibus 
minimis,  mericarpiis  1-costatis  dorso  acutis,  stylis  elongatis. — An  H. 
rotundifolice  Roxb.  var.  ? 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet. 

Caules  6-10  unc.  longi,  pilosi,  novellis  hirsutis.  Folia  unc.  lata, 
utrinque  longe  setuloso-pilosa ;  petiolo  unc.  longo ;  stipulis  latis, 
membranaceis.  Capitula  TV~i  unc.  diam.  Fructus  ^  unc.  latus ;  stylo 
subaequilongo.— H.  rotundifolice  (Indiae  orientalis)  proxima,  sed  stipu¬ 
lis  amplis  aliisque  notis  differt. 
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3.  Sanicula  Europ^ea,  L.  (ante,  vi.  9). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000-7500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
4000-8500  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Feb.)] 

4.  Agrocharis  melanantha,  Hochst.  in  Flora,  1844,  i.  19.  A.  gra¬ 
cilis,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  9). 

4k 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
8000  feet.  (FL  Dec.,  Jan.) 

The  Cameroons  Mountains’  specimens  prove  that  my  A.  gracilis 
is  not  even  a  constant  variety  of  the  Abyssinian  plant.  It  attains 
a  height  of  4-6  feet. 

5.  Pimpinella  oreophila,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  (Gymnosciadium? ,  ante,\ i. 
10).  Pubescenti-tomentosa,  foliis  imparipinnatis,  foliolis  1-4-jugis 
subtus  pilosis  lateralibus  rhombeo-  v.  rotundato-ovatis  crenatis  termi- 
nali  cordato,  involucro  0,  involucelli  foliolis  paucis  filiformibus  pedi- 
cellos  sequantibus,  petalis  lacinia  inflexa,  fructu  glaberrimo,  mericarpiis 
9-jugis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  10,000  feet. 

Herba  erecta,  statura  variabilis,  4-10  unc.  alta.  Petioli  2-4  unc.  longi. 
Foliola  3— a  unc.  longa,  subcoriacea.  Petioli  basi  longe  vaginantes. 
Umbellce  radii  dense  v.  laxe  tomentosi.  Flores  minuti.  Calycis 
limbus  obsoletus.  Fructus  5-II  lin.  longus,  glaberrimus,  jugis  promi- 
nulis,  vittis  inter  juga  solitariis  obscuris. 

6.  Peucedanum  Petttianum,  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000-9500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  stem  is  more  slender  and  geniculate,  and  the  rays  of  the 
umbel  shorter  than  in  Abyssinian  specimens. 

7.  Anthriscus  Africanus,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Elata,  caule  basi  hispido- 
pubescente  superne  divaricatim  ramoso,  ramis  gracillimis,  foliis  3- 
foliolatis  rarius  pinnatis  v.  2-ternatis,  foliolis  inferiorum  petiolulatis 
late  ovato-cordatis  grosse  insequaliter  dentatis  superiorum  lineari-lan- 
ceolatis  serratis  petiolis  superne  retrorsum  hispidis,  involucris  0,  um- 
bellse  radiis  3-5  filiformibus,  fructu  glaberrimo. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Feb.) 

Herba  3-4-pedalis ;  caule  gracili  tereti  sulcato,  basi  hispidulo,  superne 
glaberrimo,  laxe  graciliter  dichotome  ramoso.  Petioli  graciles,  petiolu- 
lique  plus  minus  retrorsum  hispido-pilosi ;  foliola  membranacea,  pilo- 
sula,  1-2  unc.  longa,  grosse  insequaliter  dentata  et  sublobata.  Urn - 
bellce  radii  3-4,  H-2  unc.  longi,  striati,  gracillimi;  umbellulse  radii 
3-5,  fructiferi  fere  pollicares.  Flores  parvi.  Calycis  limbus  obso¬ 
letus.  Petala  lacinia  brevi  inflexa.  Fructus  4  unc.  longus,  glaberrimus, 
anguste  ovoideus,  mericarpiis  teretiusculis  glaberrimis,  jugis  incon- 
spicuis  ;  stylopodiis  elongatis ;  stylis  recurvis,  filiformibus. 
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22.  Aealiace^:. 

1.  Paratropia  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  10). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000- 
7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

2.  Paratropia  elata,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  foliis  5-foliolatis, 
pefiolis  petiolulisque  gracilibus,  foliolis  ovato-cordatis  acuminatis  sub- 
serratis  nervis  conspicuis  lucidis,  umbellulis  4-6-floris  pedunculatis 
secus  ramos  simplices  elongatos  inflorescentiae  racemosis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7500  feet.  (FI.  Feb.) 

Arbor  50-60-pedalis,  ramis  crassis,  lignosis.  Petioli  teretes,  spithamaei, 
sulcati ;  petiolulis  2-3-pollicaribus.  Foliola  4-7  unc.  longa,  superne 
inter  nervos  reticulatim  venosa.  Stipulce  membranaceae,  subvaginantes, 
axillares,  basi  intus  ad  basin  petioli  connatae,  coriaceae.  Inflorescentia 
terminalis.  Axis  crassissimus ;  bracteis  vaginantibus  coriaceis  pubes- 
centi-tomentosis  :  rami  elongati,  curvi,  divaricati,  6-8  unc.  longi, 
umbellas  pedunculatas  racemosim  gerentes,  rbachi  pedunculisque  gla- 
berrimis :  pedunculi  unciales,  basi  bracteolati,  bracteolis  linearibus 
deciduis  lanuginosis.  Flores  parvi,  pedicellique  glaberrimi.  Calyx 
turbinatus,  limbo  truncato.  Petala  5,  ovata,  subacuta.  Stamina  5, 
petalis  aequilonga ;  antberae  subglobosae.  Stylus  conicus,  apice  4-5- 
lobus.  Ovarium  4-5-loculare. 

A  noble  species,  very  similar  to  P.  Mannii ,  but  at  once  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  cordate,  nerved  leaflets  and  umbellate  flowers. 

23,  Loeanthace^e. 

1.  Loranthus  (Dendrophthoe)  oreophilus,  Oliver,  n.sp.  Glaber, 
foliis  suboppositis  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis  coriaceis,  umbel¬ 
lulis  axillaribus  pedunculatis  oo-floris,  floribus  pedicellatis  bracteola 
parva  oblique  cupulari  suffultis,  corolla  basi  tumida,  filamentis  apice 
in  connectivo  continuis. —  Oliv.  MSS. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Rami  2-3-pedales,  robusti.  Folia  interdum  alterna  v.  subverticillata, 
2^-4  unc.  longa,  |-1|  lata,  petiolo  -£-£  unc.  longo.  Peduneulus  3-10 
unc.  longus.  Corolla  1  unc.  longa,  lobis  denique  revolutis. — Oliv. 

24.  Eubiace^;. 

1.  Baconia  Montana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  foliis  ovato-  v.  obovato- 
lanceolatis  in  petiolum  angustatis  acuminatis,  corymbis  puberulis,  ca- 
lycis  lobis  oblongis  obtusis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Frutex  6-8-pedalis.  Rami  teretes.  Folia  4-6  unc.  longa,  lucida,  pe- 
tiolis  4- 4  unc.  longis ;  stipulae  in  cupulam  brevem  connatae,  abrupte 
subulatae.  Corymbi  breviter  pedunculati,  subterminales,  multiflori, 
1— 2  unc.  lati.  Pedicelli  -g-  unc.  longi.  Alabastra  — g  unc.  longa,  gla¬ 
bra.  Calycis  tubus  turbinato-campanulatus ;  limbi  lobi  subrecurvi. 
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tubo  sequilongi,  decidui.  Corollas,  tubus  brevis,  fauce  intus  villosa ; 
lobi  elongati,  imbricati.  Stamina  4,  filamentis  brevibus  ;  antheris 
elongatis,  connective)  apice  producto.  Stylus  brevis,  in  stigma  elon- 
gatum  subclavatum  angulatum  bipartibile  desinens.  Ovula  septo 
peltatim  affixa.  Baccce  parvse.  Semina  orbiculata,  peltata,  concboidea, 
ventre  valde  intruso,  marginibus  cartilagineis.  Albumen  non  rumi- 
natum. 

Allied  to  B.  corymbosa ;  but  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  the 
calyx-lobes  much  longer. 

2.  IxORA,  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

This  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Abyssinia.  The 
Cameroons  species  resembles,  but  is  not  identical  with,  a  Madagas¬ 
car  one,  and  is  probably  a  nondescript. 

3.  Vignaldia  occidentals,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  basi  suffrutescente 
erecto  cum  foliis  subtus  et  inflorescentia  tomentosis,  foliis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  superne  pubescentibus  breviter  petiolatis,  stipulis  in  setas  5-7  to- 
mentosas  dissectis,  cymis  corymbosis  densifloris,  calycis  laciniis  subu- 
lato-lanceolatis  tubo  corollse  dimidio  brevioribus,  corollse  tubo  elon- 
gato  pubescente  intus  subvilloso,  lobis  linearibus,  staminibus  exsertis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Frutex  3-4-pedalis.  V.  S chimp eriance  Abyssinise  simillima,  sed  differt 
lobis  calycinis  (floriferis  et  fructiferis)  longioribus,  tubo  gracili  corollse 
dimidio  brevioribus. 

4.  Anthospermum  asperuloides,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  11). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  12,000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

5.  Galium  rotundifolium,  L.  {ante,  vi.  11). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
12,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

6.  Galium  Aparine,  L.,  var.  hamatum,  H.  f.  {ante,  vi.  11). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 


25.  Dipsace^:. 

1.  SCABIOSA  SUCCISA,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  10,500  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

A  very  robust  form,  but  not  otherwise  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  European  plant,  which  ranges  from  Iceland  to  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor,  the  Caucasus, 
and  Altai  Mountains,  but  is  nowhere  found  in  Northern  Africa. 
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26.  Composite. 

1.  Vernonia  (Strobocalyx)  myriantha,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Arborea, 
ramulis  ultimis  foliis  subtus  inflorescentiaque  pubescentibus,  folns 
8-10  unc.  longis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  eroso-dentatis  acuminatis  mem- 
branaceis,  corymbis  amplis  ramosis  polycephalis,  capitulis  5-floris 
apices  versus  ramorum  gracilium  corymbi  sessilibus  subaggregatis, 
involucri  squamis  obtusis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000-5000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
3000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

Arbor  parva,  20-pedalis.  Rami  crassi,  laeves.  Folia  superne  glabra, 
subtus  pubescentia,  denuim  puberula  v.  glabrata,  nervis  utrinque  plu- 
rimis.  Corymbi  valde  ramosi,  6-10  unc.  ampli,  ramis  graeilibus. 
Capitula  4-  unc.  longa.  Involucri  squamae  glabrae,  concavae,  valde 
coriaceae,  apicibus  rotundatis  brunneis.  Receptaculum  nudum,  papillo¬ 
sum.  Flores  involucro  duplo  longiores.  Pappi  setae  rigidae,  scabe- 
rulae.  Corolla  glaberrima.  Achenium  apicem  versus  pilosum. 

2.  Vernonia  (Lepidaploa)  blumeoides,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbacea, 
dense  griseo-pubescenti-tomentosa,  ramis  robustis  simplicibus  erectis, 
apice  corymboso-ramoso,  folioso,  foliis  2-3  unc.  long,  densis  erecto- 
patentibus  subsessilibus  lanceolatis  acutis  integerrimis  supra  scabe- 
rulis  subtus  nervis  prominulis,  corymbis  dense  tomentosis  ramosis, 
capitulis  \  unc.  longis,  involucro  campanulato  20-floro,  squamis  ad 
3-5-seriatis  linearibus  acutis  3-nerviis  pubescentibus,  pappi  setis  albis 
interioribus  brevibus,  achenio  glaberrimo,  receptaculo  fimbrillifero. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Herba  2-3-pedalis,  subsimplex  v.  ramosa.  Folia  vix  coriacea,  \  unc. 
lata,  siccitate  fusco-viridia.  Corymbi  ampli.  Capitula  pedunculata. 
Flores  purpurei. 

3.  Vernonia?  (Lepidaploa)  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbacea,  elata, 
ramosa,  foliis  caulinis  e  basi  ovata  profunde  cordata  amplexicauli 
elongato-lanceolatis  subtus  molliter  albo-lanuginosis,  corymbis  multi- 
floris,  capitulis  \  unc.  longis  pedicellatis,  involucri  campanulati  30- 
flori  squamis  3-4-seriatis  lineari-lanceolatis  longe  ciliatis,  pappi  setis 
flavidis  scabris  2-seriatis  subaequalibus,  acheniis  glaberrimis,  recep¬ 
taculo  laevi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  /000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Herba  6-10-pedalis ;  caule  robusto,  sulcato,  superne  pubescente,  basi 
glabrato.  Folium  infimum  unicum  tantum  a  Mannio  collectum  a 
caulinis  valde  diversum  (an  ejusdem  speciei?),  2-pedale,  membrana- 
ceum,  spathulato-lanceolatum,  in  petiolum  late  sinuato-alatum  de- 
currens,  margine  denticulato,  subtus  griseo-tomentosum.  Folia  cau- 
lina  6-8  unc.  longa,  obtusa,  denticulata,  supra  pubescenti-pilosa, 
subtus  dense  albo-villosa.  Corymbi  ampli,  multiflori.  Flores  pur¬ 
purei?,  glabri,  exteriores  tenuiores.  •  Antherce  exsertae,  bicaudatse. 
Achenium  teretiusculum,  nec  basi  nec  apice  incrassatum  v.  dilatatum. 
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4.  Vernonia  (Lepidaploa)  Clarenceana,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  11). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500-8500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

t 

5.  Stengelia  Calvoana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Ramulis  velutino-pubescen- 
tibus,  foliis  caulinis  lanceolatis  sessilibus  deorsum  longe  attenuatis 
basi  auriculato-bilobis  membranaceis  acute  dentatis,  corymbis  laxe 
8-10-floris,  capitulis  latehemispliEerico-campanulatis,  involucri  foliolis 
extimis  linearibus  herbaceis  interraediis  in  laminara  maximam  oblon- 
gara  dilatatis  intimis  coriaceis  obtusis,  pappi  setis  muitiseriatis  com- 
pressis  pilosis,  acheniis  teretibus  glaberrimis,  receptaculo  araplo 
piano  lsevi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2500-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Suffrutex  8-12-pedalis.  Caulis  robustus,  ramosus,  sulcatus.  Folia  in- 
feriora  ignota,  caulina'6-10  unc.  longa,  membranacea,  superne  glaber- 
rima,  subtus  ad  nervos  pubescentia.  Capitula  longe  pedunculata, 
2  unc.  diametr.  Involucri  squamae  crasse  eoriaceae  v.  herbaceae,  basi 
confluentes,  extimae  subsquarrosse ;  intermediae  lamina  oblonga  f  unc. 
longa,  colorata ;  intimae  oo-seriatae,  lineari-oblongae,  concavae,  eoriaceae. 
Pappus  subrufescens,  nitens.  Corollce  cvaneae;  tubus  gracilis,  ore 
ampliato.  Stamina  exserta,  antheris  breviter  caudatis. 

A  very  fine  species,  allied  to  the  following  and  to  8.  Adoensis , 
Schimp.,  but  differing  from  botli  in  the  sessile  canline  leaves  with 
auriculate  bases. 

6.  Stengelia  insignis,  H.f,  n.  sp.  Ramulis  robustis  pubescen- 
tibus  et  glanduloso-pilosis,  foliis  graciliter  petiolatis  lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis  basi  anguste  inaequaliter  bilobis  argute  dentatis  glaberrimis, 
corymbis  laxe  10-12-floris,  capitulis  late  hemisphaerico-campanulatis, 
cseterum  fere  S’.  Calvoana. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

A  totally  distinct  species  from  8.  Calvoana,  differing  in  the 
glandular  hairs  of  the  stem  and  corymb,  and  the  slender  petioles 
of  the  much  smaller  leaves,  which  are  attenuate  at  the  base  and 
there  unequally  bilobed.  The  capitula  strongly  resemble  those  of 
S.  Calvoana ;  but  the  laminae  of  the  intermediate  scales  are  smaller, 
shorter,  and  broader,  and  the  innermost  scales  are  less  numerous, 
and  have  short,  rather  membranous  appendages. 

7.  Adenostemma  viscosum,  Forst.  (ante,  vi.  12). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000-8000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

8.  Mikania  chenopodiifolia,  Willd. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

A  common  tropical  littoral  plant  on  both  coasts  of  Africa  and 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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9.  Microglossa  densiflora,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Ramis  teretibus,  petiolis 
foliisque  subtus  glanduloso-pubescentibus,  foliis  3-4  unc.  long,  petio- 
latis  ovato-lanceolatis  serratis  longe  acuminatis,  corymbis  densifloris, 
involucri  campanulati  squamis  3-4-seriatis  obtusis  marginibus  ciliatis, 
floribus  radii  ligula  elongata,  pappo  albido. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Alte  scandens.  Caulis  robustus,  sulcatus.  Folia  membranacea,  superne 
scaberula,  subtus  pubescenti-tomentosa ;  petiolo  glanduloso-piloso, 
subvilloso.  Corymbi  ampli,  densiflori.  Involucra  campanulata.  Flores 
radii  ligula  tubo  fere  aequilonga. 

Manifestly  a  species  of  Microglossa ,  though  differing  from  the 
generic  character  in  the  much  longer  ligula  of  the  ray-flowers 
and  white  pappus. 

10.  Dichrocephala  latifolia,  DC. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

11.  Dichrocephala  chrysanthemifolia,  DC. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

This  and  the  above  are  very  common  tropical  w~eeds. 

12.  Dichrocephala  oblonga,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  12). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,700  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Possibly  a  form  of  D.  chrysanthemifolia ;  but  if  so,  a  very 
peculiar  one. 

13.  Blumea  alata,  DC.,  var.  Natalensis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

A  widely  distributed  and  very  variable  African  and  Asiatic 
plant. 

14.  Verbesina  (Prestinaria)  monticola,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaber- 
rima,  caule  erecto  subsimplici,  foliis  oppositis  tripartite  lobis  lanceo- 
latis  acuminatis  inciso- serratis,  capitulis  graciliter  pedunculatis,  fl.  radii 
amplis  elongatis  oo-nerviis,  acheniis  planis  lineari-oblongis  margine  et 
apice  setosis,  aristis  2  brevibus  scabridis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-7000  feet.  (Fl.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Herba  1-3-pedalis.  Caulis  nodosus,  crassitie  pennae  corvinae,  rigidulus. 
Folia  subcoriacea,  cum  petiolo  l|-2  unc.  longa,  3-secta,  lacinia  media 
saepe  3-fida.  Pedunculi  unciales  et  ultra.  Capitula  radio  incluso  1^ 
unc.  lata.  Involucrum  late  liemisphaericum,  squamis  extimis  linea- 
ribus  foliaceis,  interioribus  late  oblongis  obtusis  chartaceis  nitidis, 
intimis  sensim  in  paleas  receptaculi  lineares  concavas  floribus  aequi- 
longas  strictas  desinentes.  Fl.  radii  fceminei,  l-seriales,  ligula  auran- 
tiaca,  ad  10-nerviis,  tubo  brevissimo  piloso,  achenio  abortivo,  stylo 
bifido.  Fl.  disci  oo,  glaberrimi,  achenio  corollae  aequilongo,  nitido. 
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compressissimo,  interdum  intus  scaberulo,  marginibus  cartilagineis. 
Pappi  aristae  scabrse,  setis  erectis. 

15.  Telekia  Africana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Tota  pubescenti-tomentosa, 
caule  apice  corymbifero,  foliis  omnibus  petiolatis  hastatis  obtusis 
grosse  sinuato-crenatis  utrinque  pubescentibus,  involucri  squamis  line- 
aribus  subacutis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

Herba  erecta,  3-4-pedalis,  caule  robusto  dense  pubescenti-tomentoso. 
Folia  alterna,  2-3  unc.  longa,  ad  basin  truncatam  f-1  unc.  lata, 
anguste  oblongo-ovata,  basi  liastata,  angulis  obtusis  v.  in  lobulum 
productis.  Corymbi  5-10-flori.  Capitula  longe  pedunculata,  1|-  unc. 
lata.  Involucri  late  hemispha2rici  squamae  pubescentes,  herbaceae. 
FI.  radii  abortivi;  corolla  longe  ligulata,  aurantiaca,  6-8-nervis,  apice 
integra  v.  dentata ;  styli  rami  subelongati.  FI.  disci  glaberrimi ; 
antherae  breviter  caudatae ;  achenium  glaberrimum,  pappo  brevi  albo 
coroniformi  dentato.  Receptacidum  conicum,  squamis  linearibus  con- 
cavis  flores  amplectentibus. 

Of  the  other  three  species  of  this  genus,  one  ranges  from 
Hungary  to  Southern  Russia  and  the  Caucasus,  another  is  con¬ 
fined  to  Lombardy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  a  third  to  Asia  Minor. 
The  genus  is,  however,  too  nearly  allied  to  Buphthahnim  and 
Asteriscus,  which  have  wider  Mediterranean  ranges. 

16.  Helichrysum  (X*erochlj2Na)  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  12). 
Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000- 

13,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Yariat  capitulis  albis  et  aureis. 

17.  Helichrysum  (Xerochl^ena)  fcetidum,  Cass,  (ante,  vi.  13). 
Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet,  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000- 

10,000  feet. 

The  Abyssinian  H.  glutinosum ,  A.  Braun,  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
this  species. 

18.  Helichrysum  (Achyrocline)  Hochstetteri,  Schultz  (ante, 
vi.  13). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
8000  feet. 

19.  Helichrysum  (Chionostemma?)  chrysocoma,  Schultz,  var. 
angustifolium,  H.  f.  (ante,  vi.  13). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
11,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-April.) 

20.  Helichrysum  (Chionostemma?)  globosum,  Schultz  (ante, 
vi.  13). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  /000 
feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 
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21.  Helichrysum  (Stcechadina)  Biafranum,  H./.,  n.  sp.  Daule 
erecto  virgato  alato  10-pedali,  laxe  araneoso,  foliis  2-3-unc.  lineari- 
lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  sessilibus  late  decurrentibus  marginibus 
recurvis,  corymbis  amplis  ramosis,  ramulis  tenuibus  multifloris, 
capitulis  £  unc.  longis  aureis,  involucro  hemisphaerico-campanulato, 
squamis  4-5-seriatis  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  glaberrimis  laxe  imbri- 
catis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herb  a  elata,  ramosa,  gracilis,  ramis  elongatis,  floriferis  crass,  pennae 
anatinse.  Folia  caulina  ■§— \  unc.  lata,  patentia,  utrinque  laxe  ara- 
neosa,  basi  longe  et  late  decurrente,  marginibus  subintegerrimis, 
nervis  3  obscuris.  Corymbus  i-pedalis  et  ultra,  ramis  gracilibus  sub- 
laxe  floriferis,  pedicellis  lanatis.  Involucri  squamae  ad  40,  glaberrimae, 
nitidae,  enerves,  scariosae,  omnes  exacte  lineares,  subacutae.  Flores  ad 
40.  Receptaculum  alveolatum.  Flores  radii  tenues,  $  .  Pappi  pili 
tenues,  scabruli. 

22.  Gynura  yitellina,  Benth.  (ante,  vi.  14),  var.  gracilis.  Caule 
gracili,  foliis  angustioribus,  capitulis  minoribus,  involucri  squamis 
paucioribus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  2000-8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000  feet.  (FI.  June-Nov.) 

Also  an  Abyssinian  plant. 

23.  Senecio  (Ob^ejaca)  Clarenceanus,  H.f .  (ante,  vi.  14),  var. 
/ 3 .  Capitulis  majoribus  rubris  v.  albis. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
11,000  feet.  (3.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  11,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

24.  Senecio  (Arbore^e)  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  14). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  6000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2500- 
7500  feet. 

25.  Senecio  (Discoidei)  Bojeri,  DC. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

Apparently  the  same  as  the  Madagascar  species. 

26.  Senecio  (Ecalyculati)  Burtoni,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbaceus, 
elatus,  caule  robusto  foliisque  albo-araneosis,  foliis  caulinis  lineari- 
oblongis  v.  elongato-oblongis  acuminatis  sessilibus  basi  decurrenti- 

..  ..  auriculatis  argute  serrulatis,  supremis  ovato-lanceolatis,  corymbis 
polycephalis  glabratis,  capitulis  graciliter  pedunculatis  f  unc.  longis, 
involucri  basi  tomentosi  squamis  extimis  paucis  filiformibus,  interi- 
oribus  anguste  linearibus  acuminatis  late  membranaceo-marginatis, 
ligulis  aurantiacis  capitulo  sequilongis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000-12,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Herba  robusta,  3-4-pedalis,  ramosa,  ramis  validis  canaliculatis.  Folia 
caulina  spithamsea  et  ultra,  subtus  nivea,  laxe  lanata,  supra  araneosa. 
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lineari-oblonga  multinervia,  obtusa,  dentibus  marginalibus  parvis  cal- 
losis.  FI.  disci  30-40,  glaberrimi,  pappo  albo.  Achenia  brevia,  costata, 
glaberrima.  Receptaculum  planiusculum. 

A  fine  species,  very  nearly  allied  to  tbe  Abyssinian  8.  Steudelii , 
Hochst. ;  but  it  has  more  minutely  toothed  and  coriaceous  leaves  : 
also  allied  somewhat  to  8.  alpinus,  auratus ,  &c.,  but  more  branched 
and  robust,  with  sessile,  much  larger,  and  differently  shaped  leaves. 

2/.  Lactuca  (Scariola)  capensis,  Thunb .,  var.  inteyrifolia,  DC. 
Prodr.  vii.  136. 

Hah.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Certainly  identical  with  the  South- African  plant,  which  extends 
throughout  the  Cape  Colony  to  Natal,  ascending  in  the  latter 
country  to  5000  feet. 

28.  Lactuca  (Scariola)  glandulifera,  H./.,  n.  sp.  Glandulosa, 
hispidula,  caulibus  angulatim  flexuosis,  ramis  apice  divaricatim 
paniculato-ramosissimis,  foliis  ultra  medium  ovato-hastatis  acutis 
denticulatis  infra  medium  in  petiolum  late  alatum  basi  cordato-bilobum 
abrupte  contractis,pedunculis  gracilibus  ebracteatis,  capitulis  3-4-floris, 
achenio  rostro  suo  paulo  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

Herba  gracilis,  scandens,  8-pedalis,  diffuse  ramosa,  ramis  paniculisque 
setis  glandulosis  sparsis.  Folia  1  unc.  longa,  membranacea,  utrinque 
pilosula.  Capitula  J  unc.  longa,  angusta,  squamis  extimis  brevibus, 
interioribus  e  basi  ovato-lanceolata  longe  linearibus  apice  incrassatis. 
Pappus  albus.  Achenia  oblonga,  acuta,  utrinque  medio  longitudi- 
naliter  anguste  3-5-alata,  rostro  gracili. 

Very  near  to  the  Abyssinian  L.  paradoxa ,  Schultz,  in  every 
respect  but  the  glandular  setae  of  the  stem  and  inflorescence. 

29.  Sonciius  angustissimus,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Caule  erecto  robusto 
glauco  foliisque  glaberrimis,  foliis  e  basi  lanceolato-hastata  anguste 
elongatis  sensim  attenuato-acuminatis  margine  revolutis  retrorsum 
aculeolatis  integris  v.  lobulis  1-2  lineari-elongatis  recurvis  auctis, 
corymbo  umbellato,  pedunculis  nudis,  capitulis  setosis  basi  lanatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Herba  4^6-pedalis.  Caulis  erectus,  crassit.  digiti,  striatus,  glaucus,  sim¬ 
plex.  Folia  spithamaea  ad  pedalia,  vix  unc.  lata,  subcoriacea, 
enervia,  costa  subtus  prominula,  lobis  basi  elongato-subulatis  deflexis. 
Corymbi  8-12-cephali,  pedunculis  1-3-cephalis,  basi  bracteis  setaceis, 
glabris  v.  sublanatis,  1  unc.  diametro.  Involucri  squamae  lineares,  ob- 
tusae,  basi  lana  immersae;  exteriores  setis  subflexuosis  hirsutae. 
Achenia  parva,  oblonga,  utrinque  obtusa,  laevia,  brunnea,  compressa, 
utrinque  sub-6- costata,  costis  obscure  transverse  undulatis.  Pappus 
albus.  .  '  . .  -  - 
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A  very  distinct  species,  approaching  8.  palustris  in  habit.  It  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  a  South  African  plant,  of  which  I  have  seen 
only  very  bad  specimens,  and  which  wants  the  recurved  aculei  on 
the  edges  of  the  leaf. 

30.  Anisoramfhus  hypochasroides,  DC.? 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-13,500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Herbacea,  erecta.  Radix  perpendicularis,  fusiformis,  perennis.  Folia 
radicalia  spithamsea,  sessilia,  a  basi  ad  apicem  sensim  dilatata,  vix 
1  unc.  lata,  membranacea,  apice  rotundata,  eroso-dentata,  dentibus 
retrorsis.  Scapus  pilosulus,  simplex  v.  apicem  versus  divisus,  nudus, 
folio  ovato-lanceolato  basi  auriculato  2-lobo  auctus.  Capitula 
unc.  lata,  longe  pedunculata,  pedunculo  bracteolis  paucis  fili- 
formibus  aucto.  Involucrum  turbinato-campanulatum,  foliolis  3-4-se- 
riatis  lineari-lanceolatis  cum  pedunculis  viscoso-puberulis.  Recep - 
taculum  fimbrilliferum.  Achenia  pappo  pallide  fusco  zequilonga. 

A  remarkable  plant,  of  which  I  have  seen  no  original  specimens 
(from  South  Africa)  ;  it  is  probably  referable  to  Hieracium. 

27.  CAMPANULACEiE. 

1.  Wahlenbergia  polyclada,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  15). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  700  0 
8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

2.  Wahlenbergia  arguta,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  15). 

.  Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
9000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

3.  Cephalostigma  Perrotetii,  A. DC.  Prodr.  vii.  420.  C.  bahiense, 
DC.  1.  c.  421. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Also  found  on  the  Niger  river  by  Barter;  the  Gaboon  by 
Mann ;  in  Senegambia  by  Perrottet ;  in  South  America,  at  Bahia, 
by  Salzmann  and  Gardner ;  and  at  Tarapoto,  Peru,  by  Spruce.  It 
is  clearly  allied  to  the  Abyssinian  and  Indian  C.  hirsutum 
XBcMmperij  Hochst.),  but  differs  in  the  calyx-lobes.  Blowers 
blue. 

4.  Lobelia  (Tupa)  columnaris,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  14). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI,  Dec., 
Jan.) 

Flerba  6-pedalis. 

5.  Lobelia  acutidens,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glabemma,  caulibus  tenuibus 
prostratis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  v.  ovato-rotundatis  acutis  grosse  acute 
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dentatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  solitariis  1-floris  foliis  longioribus, 
calycis  setulosi  lobis  ovato-subulatis  corolla  triente  brevioribus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  (FI.  April.) 

L.  Schimperi,  Hochst.,  affinis  et  ejusdem  magnitudinis ;  sed  folia  latiora, 
argute  dentata ;  flores  minores,  et  calycis  lobi  breviores  et  latiores. 

28.  Ericea:. 

1.  Leucothoe  angustifolia,  (3 .  pyrifolia,  DC.  (ante,  vi.  15). 

Hah.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000- 

8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

2.  Bl^eria  spicata,  Hochst.  (ante,  vi.  15). 

Hah.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,700  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

3.  Ericinella  Mannii,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  16). 

Hah.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000- 
11,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

29.  Primulace-E. 

Ardisiandra,  H.f,  gen.  nov. 

Calyx  5-partitus,  laciniis  triangulari-ovatis  membranaceis  acuminatis. 
Corolla  calyce  vix  longior,  campanulata,  profunde  5-loba,  tubo  brevi, 
lobis  oblongis  ciliatis.  Stamina  5,  disco  tenui  annulari  corollas  basi 
adhaerente  inserta,  inclusa,  filamentis  brevibus  subulatis;  antheree 
sagittato-ovatse,  acuminatae.  Ovarium  superum,  subglobosum;  stylus 
gracilis,  stigmate  capitulato ;  ovula  co.  Capsula  calyce  inclusa,  basi 
cum  eo  adhaerente,  depresso-globosa,  apice  dentibus  5-8  cartilagineis 
dehiscens.  Semina  co,  angulata,  testa  brunnea  granulata.  Embryo 
transversus. — Herha  repens,  tenella,  molliter  pilosa,  pilis  flexuosis, 
caulibus  prostratis.  Folia  sparsa,  graciliter  petiolata,  ovato-rotundata, 
3-5-loba  v.  subangulata,  basi  profunde  cordato-biloba,  grosse  acute 
dentata,  utrinque  pilosula,  1  poll,  diametro.  Flores  |  poll,  lati,  axil- 
lares,  solitarii  v.  2-3-ni,  brevi-pedicellati ;  pedicellis  basi  bracteolatis, 
petiolo  brevioribus,  gracilibus;  bracteolis  setaceis.  Calyx  viridis, 
foliolis  marginibus  recurvis.  Corolla  alba,  membranacea.  Capsula 
pilosa,  viridis,  dentibus  albis  recurvis. 

1.  Ardisiandra  Sibthorpioides,  H.f.  (Plate  I.) 

Hah.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet  (fl.  May).  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000  feet  (fll.  Dec.). 

Genus  Androsacce  affine,  differt  habitu,  antheris  acuminatis,  stylo  elon- 
gato,  capsula  apice  tantum  dehiscente,  et  seminibus  plurimis. 
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‘  30.  Myrsinea:. 

1.  IVLesa  Indica,  A.  DC.  (ante,  vi.  16). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  and  frt.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

2.  Myrsine  melanophlceos,  Br.,  A.  DC.  Prodr.  viii.  97-  AnM. 
Simensis,  Hochst.,  A.  DC.  l.c.t 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

31.  Looakiaoe^. 

1.  Anthocleista  scandens,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  16). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.)) 

2.  Nuxia  congesta,  Br.  D.C.  Prodr.  x.  435. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Arbor  30-40-pedalis.  Folia  variant  acuta  et  obtusa  in  eadem  stirpe. 

An  Abyssinian  mountain  species. 

32.  GtENTIane^. 

1.  Seb^ea  brachyphylla,  Griseb.  (ante,  vi.  16). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500-10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

2.  Swertia  pumila,  Hocbst.  Annua,  glaberrima,  caule  erecto  4-gono 
angulis  subcarinatis,  foliis  parvis  obovatis  v.  obovato-spathulatis 
breviter  petiolatis  integerrimis  obtusis,  floribus  longe  pedicellatis 
5-meris,  sepalis  oblongo-spathulatis  obtusis  corolla  dimidio  brevi- 
oribus,  glandulis  nectariferis  2  oblongis  marginibus  laxe  setosis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Jan.) 

Herba  gracilis,  spithamaea  ad  pedalem,  subramosa.  Folia  parva,  £-£  unc. 
longa,  coriacea,  crassiuscula ;  radicalia  pauca.  Flores  subcorymbosi, 
longe  graciliter  pedicellati,  -}  unc.  diametro,  flavi.  Sepala  late  v.  an- 
guste  oblonga.  Glandules  nectariferae  incrassatae,  tumidae. 

Mann’s  smaller  specimens  differ  from  the  Abyssinian  in  no 
respect ;  nor  do  bis  larger  ones,  except  in  size. 

3.  Swertia  Mannii,  H.  f.,  n.  sp.  Gracilis,  annua,  glaberrima,  caule 
obscure  4-carinato,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  obtusiusculis,  floribus 
graciliter  pedicellatis  5-meris,  sepalis  linearibus  corolla  4-plo  brevi- 
oribus,  corollae  lobis  lineari-oblongis,  foveis  nectariferis  oblongis,  mar¬ 
ginibus  longe  fimbriatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Spithamaea.  Folia  1  unc.  longa,  lata,  crassiuscula.  Flores  fere 
\  unc.  diametro,  flavi.  Sepala  lobique  corollae  quam  praecedentis 
angustiora. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  genus  should  be  common  in  tropical 
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mountainous  Africa,  but  absent  in  South  Africa  :  several  Abys¬ 
sinian  species  are  described.  * 

4.  Swertia  Clarenceana,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  16). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  |  8500-10,700  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains, 
alt.  6000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

The  Cameroons  Mountains  specimens  are  much  more  slender 
than  the  Fernando  Po  ones,  with  rather  larger  flowers  and  smaller 
calyces,  closely  resembling  S.  Abyssinica ,  but  the  cauline  leaves 
are  not  truncate  at  the  base  as  in  that  plant.  It  may  prove  to 
be  a  form  of  8.  pumila,  which  is  extremely  variable. 

33.  BORAGlNEiE. 

1.  Cynoglossum  micranthum,  Desf.,  A.  DC.  Prodr.  x.  149.  An 
C.furcatum ,  Forsk.  ? 

Hab .  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Apparently  the  same  as  the  Abyssinian  and  Indian  plant, 
which  is  also  found  at  Cape  Palmas  and  in  South  Africa  (JEchino- 
spermum  cynoglossoides,  Lehm,  Drege  in  Hb.  Hk.). 

2.  Cynoglossum  lancifolium,  H.  n.  sp.  Caule  ramoso  cum 
foliis  hispido-pilosis,  foliis  caulinis  late  oblongo-  v.  ovato-lanceolatis 
valde  acuminatis  basi  in  petiolum  angustatis  superne  pilis  basi  albo- 
pustulatis,  racemis  basi  bracteatis,  pedicellis  hispido-tomentosis,  flo- 
rentibus  floribus  longioribus,  fructiferis  elongatis  decurvis,  floribus 
majusculis,  calycis  lobis  breviter  ovatis  subacutis  corolla  multo  brevi- 
oribus,  corollse  lobis  obtusis  appendicibus  bilobis  glandulosis,  acheniis 
depressis  ambitu  breviter  glochidiatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  3-4-pedalis.  Folia  caulina  3-4  unc.  longa,  2-2^  unc.  lata,  nervis 
subparallelis.  Racemi  elongati.  Flores  cserulei,  -p-A  unc.  diametro. 
Pedunculi  fructiferi  fere  unciales.  Achenia  subsolitaria,  late  ovato- 
orbiculata,  ambitu  glochidiata,  glochidiis  brevibus  validis  multiseri- 
atis,  facie  superiore  lsevi  leviter  rugosa,  inferiore  glochidiata,  cicatrice 
triangulari. 

Allied  to  the  Abyssinian  L.  acutifoliim ,  Steud. ;  but  the  leaves 
are  more  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  and  the  whole  plant  more 
hispid. 

3.  Myosotis  stricta.  Link.  M.  hispida,  Schlecht. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000- 
10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

34  SOROPHTTLARINEiE. 

1.  Limosella  aquatica,  L.,  var.  tenuifolia  (ante,  vi,  19). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 
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2.  Veronica  (Veronicastrum)  Mannii,  H.f.  I [ante ,  vi.  19). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,700  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 

10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

3.  Veronica  (Cham^edrys)  Africana,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Pilosa,  caule 
debili  prostrato,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  ovatis  obtusis  grosse  crenato- 
serratis,  pedunculis  folio  subsequilongis  2-floris,  sepalis  oblongis  ob¬ 
tusis  pilosis  capsula  plano-compressa  2-loba  pilosa  longioribus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  habitu  et  facie  V.  montanoe.  Caales  debiles,  6-10  unc.  longi, 
ubique  pilosi.  Folia  pollicaria,  utrinque  pilosa,  petiolo  A  unc.  longo. 
Pedunculi  graciles,  axillares.  Pedicelli  filiformes,  f  unc.  longi,  brac- 
teis  linearibus.  Corolla  a  unc.  diam.,  lobis  late  oblongis  obtusis. 
Capsula  calyce  inclusa  latior  quam  longa.  Semina  go  ,  parva,  oblonga, 
compressa,  pallida,  testa  granulata.  Stylus  capsulae  aequilongus. 

A  very  European  form,  and  similar  to  V.  montana ,  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  smaller,  more  turgid  capsules.  It  is  also  closely 
allied  to  V.  Petitiana  and  Abyssinica ,  both  of  Abyssinia,  which 
have  shorter  petioles,  and  leaves  abrupt  or  cordate  at  the  base. 

4.  Sibthorpia  Europ.ea,  L.,  var.  Africana.  Flore  purpureo. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 

feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  European  Sibthorpia  has  flowers  part  rose-coloured  and 
part  yellow ;  the  var.  Africana  is  stated  to  be  yellow-flowered ;  but 
Mr.  Mann  describes  those  of  his  plant  as  purple.  The  species 
ranges  from  England  to  the  Azores  and  Balearic  Islands,  Madeira, 
Peru,  and  Mexico. 

-  ,»  t  /  *  4  *'  .  „  .  ,  j 

5.  Celsia  densifolia,  H.  f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  erecto  foliisque  subtus 
pubescenti-tomentosis,  foliis  confertis  breviter  petiolatis  anguste  ob- 
longo-lanceolatis  crenulatis  subacutis  superne  puberulis,  racemo  sim- 
plici  stricto  elongato  multifloro  glanduloso-pubescente,  bracteis 
ovatis  acuminatis  denticulatis  pedunculos  fructiferos  subsequantibus, 
calycis  lobis  lanceolatis  acuminatis  capsula  brevioribus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  (FI.  April.) 

Caulis  basi  ramosus,  ramis  strictis  subrobustis.  Folia  patentia  v. 
reflexa,  subimbricata,  2  unc.  longa,  superiora  sensim  breviora  et 
magis  ovata,  supra  reticulatim  venosa.  Racemus  1-2-pedalis,  stric- 
tus,  simplex.  Pedunculi  floriferi  J  unc.,  fructiferi  A  unc.  longi,  pa- 
tentes,  robusti.  Calycis  lacinize  I  unc.  longae.  Corolla  |—f  unc.  dia- 
metro.  Filamenta  omnia  villosa,  loculis  antherarum  majorum  breviter 
decurrentibus.  Capsula  ovoidea,  1  unc.  longa.  Semina  minuta,  pal¬ 
lida,  profunde  sulcata. 
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6.  Alectra  Senegalensis,  Bentli.  in  A.  DC.  Prodr.  x.  339. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Apparently  tlie  same  as  tlie  Senegambian  plant. 

7.  Bartsia  Abyssinica,  Hochst.,  Benth.  in  A.  DC.  Prodr.  x.  545. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Quite  the  same  as  the  Abyssinian  plant,  in  babit,  flowers,  and 
foliage.  The  capsules  are  linear- oblong,  and  pubescent,  but  vary 
greatly  in  shape,  sometimes  broadly  oblong. 

8.  Sopubia  trifida.  Ham.,  var.  (5.  Madagascariensis,  Benth.?  in 
A.  DC.  Prodr.  x.  522. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Very  similar  to  the  Madagascar  species,  as  also  to  the  S.  Dre- 
geana  of  South  Africa,  ramosa  of  Abyssinia,  and  filiformis  of 
Guinea,  which  may  all  belong  to  one  species.  It  k,  however,  of 
a  shorter  and  more  robust  habit  than  any  of  them — a  difference 
possibly  due  to  locality. 

35.  SOLANEiE. 

1.  Solanum  nigrum,  L.  Forma  robusta,  caule  flexuoso  tenuiter 
alato,  floribus  majusculis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

2.  Solanum  Indicum,  L. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  6000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

The  8.  Adoense,  Hochst.,  of  Abyssinia,  seems  to  be  the  same 
plant. 

3.  Discopodium  penninervium,  Hochst.,  A.  DC.  Prodr.  xiii.  478. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  4000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

(FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

An  Abyssinian  mountain  plant. 

36.  LENTIBULARINEiE. 

1.  Utricularia  orbiculata.  Wall,  (ante,  iii.  187). 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Professor  Oliver,  who  has  examined  this  (and  the  following)  for 
me,  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  Indian 
species  (which  ranges  from  Nepal  and  the  Khasia  Mountains  to 
Ceylon  and  Malacca),  even  to  the  structure  of  the  glochidiate 
seeds. 

2.  Utricularia,  sp.  Without  flower. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-6000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 
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A  small,  slender  species,  2-5  inches  long,  with  linear  spathu- 
late  leaves  l-J-2  inches  long,  and  emitting  distinct  ntriculiferous 
fibres  from  the  root.  Scape  1-2-flowered.  Calyx-lobes  very  un¬ 
equal  :  lower  smaller,  oblong-ovate,  emarginate  ;  upper  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  rather  obtuse.' — D.  0. 

37.  Labiate. 

1.  Plectranthus  (Coleoides)  glandulosus,  H.f.  (ante,  xi.  17). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI. 

Dec.-April.) 

2.  Plectranthus  (Germanea)  insignis,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Elatus,  ra- 
mosus,  superne  glanduloso-tomentosus,  foliis  amplis  oblongo-lanceo- 
latis  membranaceis  grosse  dentatis,  paniculis  amplis,  coroll ae  flavae 
tubo  basigibbo,  calyce  post  anthesin  valde  aucto. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  10-15-pedalis,  aspectu  Salvice  giganteae.  Folia  pedalia,  gla- 
brata,  superne  secus  nervos  pubescentia,  petiolo  1  unc.  longo. 
Paniculce  late  diffuse  ramosae,  2-pedales,  ramis  glacilibus  glandu- 
loso-pilosis  et  tomentosis.  Verticillastri  laxi.  Pedicelli  J-|  unc. 
longi.  Flores  magni.  Calyx  Jlorifer  parvus,  tubo  brevi  cylindrico, 
lobis  subulatis  recurvis.  Corolla,  ut  videtur  ex  exemplaribus  siccis, 
aurea,  unc.  longa,  tubo  basi  contracto  gibbo  repente  ampliato, 
labiis  amplis.  Calyx  fructifer  fere  uncialis,  glanduloso-pubescens, 
cylindricus,  lente  curvus,  labio  superiore  ovato  acuto  marginibus 
recurvis ;  inferiore  4-fido,  lobis  lateralibus  brevibus  late  ovato-subu- 
latis,  intermediis  longe  subulatis  lente  incurvis.  Nuces  magnae, 
compressae,  late  ovoideae,  glaberrimae,  laeves. 

A  noble  species,  remarkable  for  its  great  size,  Salvoid  aspect, 
and  golden  flowers. 

3.  Plectranthus  (Isodon)  ramosissimus,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  17). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 

feet. 

4.  Plectranthus  (Heterocalyx)  decumbens,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Hu- 
milis,  caule  basi  decumbente  pubescenti-piloso,  foliis  ^  unc.  longis 
petiolatis  late  ovatis  obtusis  grosse  crenatis,  racemo  glanduloso-pubes- 
cente  elongato  simplici  multifloro,  verticillastris  8-10-floris,  floribus 
breviter  pedicellatis,  calycibus  parvis  fructiferis  hiantibus  2-lobis, 
pedicellis  decurvis,  corolla  defracta  calyce  multo  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Herba  1-2-pedalis,  glanduloso- punctata,  caule  glanduloso-piloso.  Folia 
subcoriacea,  petiolo  lamina  breviore  utrinque  laxe  piloso.  Racemi 
3-4  unc.  longi,  simplices,  striati.  Verticillastri  subconferti,  pedicellis 
unc.  longis,  floriferis  patentibus,  fructiferis  decurvis.  Calyx  fructifer. 
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parvus,  tubo  pubescente  hemispliEerico,  limbi  lobo  superiore  lato  ovato 
obtuso  recurvo,  lateralibus  parvis  porrectis,  inferiore  adscendente  ob- 
longo  obtuso  superiori  sequilongo  apice  retuso.  Corolla  ^  unc.  longa, 
puberula,  tubo  brevi  basi  modice  defracto,  lobo  superiore  brevi,  infe¬ 
riore  elongato  anguste  cymbiformi  punctato.  Stamina  libera. 

A  small  species,  closely  allied  to  P.  Palisoti,  but  much  smaller, 
the  flowers  more  numerous,  the  lateral  calyx- lobes  larger,  the  lower 
one  not  biaristate,  and  the  corolla  is  very  many  times  the  length 
of  the  calyx. 

5.  Coleus  (Aromaria)  glandulosus,  H.f,  n.  sp.  2-3-pedalis, 
laxe  glanduloso-pilosus,  foliis  subsessilibus  l|-2  unc.  longis  ovatis  sub- 
acutis  grosse  serratis,  racemis  simplicibus  elongatis,  verticillastris 
remotis  dense  8-10-floris,  floribus  breviter  pedicellatis,  calycibus  fruc- 
tiferis  pendulis,  corollae  tubo  gracili  modice  defracto  limbo  subaequa- 
liter  bilabiato  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  2500-7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Caulis  gracilis,  laxe  ramosus,  pi] is  mollibus  laxis.  Folia  nunc  sessilia, 
nunc  breviter  petiolata,  utrinque  pilosa.  Racemi  floriferi  2-3-,  fructiferi 
8-10-pollicares,  graciles,  erecti.  Calyx  fructiferus  clausus,  deflexus, 
intus  nudus,  f  unc.  longus,  labio  superiore  lente  recurvo  ovato  acumi- 
nato,  inferiore  3-fido,  dentibus  subulatis.  Corolla  unc.  longa. 
Filamenta  in  tubum  connata. 

I  have  a  bad  specimen  of  apparently  the  same  plant  collected  in 
Abyssinia  by  Parky  ns. 

6.  Coleus  (Solenostemon)  tenuicaulis,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  6-12  unc. 
altus,  laxe  molliter  glanduloso-pilosus,  caule  erecto  ramoso,  ramis  gra- 
cilibus,  foliis  A— |  unc.  longis  petiolatis  ovatis  serratis,  racemis  elon¬ 
gatis  compositis  puberulis,  pedicellis  gracilibus  racemoso-3-5-floris 
floribusque  glanduloso-puberulis,  calycibus  minutis,  fructiferis  hemi- 
sphaericis  oblique  5-fidis  lobis  subulatis,  superiore  recurvo,  corollae  tubo 
brevi  defracto,  labio  superiore  brevi,  inferiore  elongato  cymbiformi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Statura  valde  variabilis,  2-12  unc.,  tenuis,  annua.  Petioli  folio  multo 

breviores.  Folia  utrinque  subscabrulo-pilosa.  Racemi  interdum 

8  unc.  longi,  laxe  ramosi.  Calyx  fructifer  ^  unc.  longus,  lente  curvus, 
subhorizontalis,  fauce  glaberrima.  Corolla  unc.  longa,  glabrata. 
Filamenta  ad  medium  monadelpha. 

7.  Coleus  (Solenostemon)  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrimus  nisi 
racemus  puberulus,  2-3-pedalis,  caule  crasso  4-gono,  foliis  1-1A  unc. 
longis  petiolatis  ovatis  v.  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis  grosse  crenatis  cras- 
siusculis,  racemo  stricto  erecto  simplici,  verticillastris  15-floris,  pedi¬ 
cellis  in  phalanges  2  oppositas  aggregatis  gracilibus,  ealyce  parvo,  bi-. 
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labiato  hiante,  corollse  tubo  brevi  defracto,  labio  superiore  brevissimo, 
inferiore  elongato  cymbiformi. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-6000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caulis  robustus,  glaberrimus,  crassitie  pennee  anatinse,  4-gonus,  inter- 
nodiis  brevibus.  Folia  purpureo  variegata,  lamina  basi  in  petiolum 
brevem  angustata.  Racemi  4  unc.  longi,  stricti,  graciles,  pedicellis 
patentibus  £  unc.  longis.  Calyx  glanduloso-puberulus,  lobo  supe¬ 
riore  reeurvo  obtuso,  lateralibus  minutis,  inferiore  superiorem  tequante 
apice  bifklo  ;  fauce  glaberrima.  Corolla  -j-  unc.  longa,  glabra.  Fila - 
menta  ad  medium  monadelpha. 

The  calyx  of  this  plant  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  of  Flectran- 
thus  decumbens ,  of  which  it  is  a  near  ally,^  but  the  monadelphous 
stamens  remove  it  to  Coleus. 

8.  Pycnostachys  Abyssinica,  Fresen.  {ante,  vi.  17). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Specimens  from  the  Cameroons  Mountains  are  more  glabrous 
than  those  from  Fernando  Po,  in  this  respect  approaching  the 
Madagascar  JP.  ccerulea  and  the  S.-African  P.  reticulata.  All 
may  be  forms  of  one. 

9.  Micromeria  ruNCTATA,  Br.,  Benth.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xii.  230. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Certainly  the  same  as  the  Abyssinian  plant,  and  possibly  a  form 
of  a  South-European  one. 

10.  Calamintha  Simensis,  Benth.  {ante,  vi.  18).' 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
10,500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

11.  Nepeta  (Pycnonepeta)  robusta,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Erecta,  robusta, 
ramosa,  pubescenti-hispidula,  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  ovatis  obtusis 
grosse  serratis  coriaceis  reticulatis,  verticillastris  in  spicas  densas 
cylindricas  terminales  dispositis,  bracteis  lanceolato-subulatis,  calycem 
rectum  tubulosum  sequantibus,  corollse  tubo  exserto. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Herba  3-4-pedalis,  caule  valido,  ramis  crassitie  pennse  anserinse,  pilis 
patulis  subhispidis  hirsuta.  Folia  1-1 1  unc.  longa,  rigidula,  utrinque 
rugosa,  supra  glabra,  subtus  pilosa.  Cymarum  spicse  1  unc.  longre, 
obtusse,  densiflorse.  Flores  breviter  graciliter  pedicellati,  flavi?.  Calyx 
unc.  longus,  15-nervius,  pilosus,  dentibus  subulatis.  Corolla 
tubo  pubescente  exserto,  lobis  oblongis  obtusis. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Abyssinian  N.  ballotifolia ,  Hochst.,  which 
has  broader  bracts  and  much  larger  flowers. 
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12.  Stachys  aculeolata,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  18). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

13.  Leucas  (Hemistoma)  deflexa,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbacea,  ramosa, 
elata,  cano  pubescens,  foliis  lanceolatis  dentato-serratis,  verticillastris 
densifloris  globosis,  calycibus  hispidis  membranaceis  ore  repente  de- 
flexo  dentibus  8-10  brevibus  late  ovatis  setaceis. 

Hab.  Caraeroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Feb.) 

Herba  4-5-pedalis,  caule  robusto.  Folia  petiolata,  2-3  unc.  longa, 
membranacea,  basi  attenuata.  Verticillastri  f~l  unc.  diametro.  Brae - 
tece  calyci  sequilongse,  rigidse,  setacese,  ciliatse.  Corolla  parva,  galea 
villosa. 

Allied  to  X.  urticcefolia  of  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  India,  but 
differing  remarkably  in  the  foliage,  and  in  the  deflexed  moutli  of 
the  calyx. 

14.  Leucas  (Loxostoma)  oligocephala,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbacea, 
pubescenti-pilosa,  caulibus  ascendentibus  gracilibus  simplicibus,  foliis 
parvis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusis  grosse  pauciserratis,  verticillastris 
globosis  subsolitariis,  terminalibus  longe  pedunculatis,  bracteis  setaceis 
calycis  dimidium  sequantibus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.) 

Herba  rigidula,  1-2-pedalis,  ubique  pilis  patentibus  v.  deflexis  subtomen- 
tosa.  Caules  subsimplices  v.  ramis  paucis  elongatis.  Folia  vix  petio¬ 
lata,  ^  unc.  longa,  subcoriacea,  subtus  nervis  prominentibus,  utrinque 
pilosa.  Verticillastri  foliis  2  brevibus  involucrati,  f  unc.  diametro, 
densiflores.  Bractece  subulatse,  rigidse,  ciliatEe.  Calyx  tubulosus,  in- 
curvus,  2-labiatus,  hirsutus,  dentibus  longe  subulatis.  Corolla  parva, 
albo  villosa. 

A  very  distinct  species,  clearly  belonging  to  Bentham’s  pre¬ 
viously  monotypic  section  Loxostoma. 

38.  Plantagine^e. 

L  Plantago  palmata,  H.f.  (ante,  vi.  19).  1 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500-8000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

89.  PoLYGONEJJ. 

1.  Rumex  Abyssinicus,  Jacq.  (Meisn.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  68),  var. 
Foliis  subtus  pilosiusculis. 

Altogether  the  same  as  the  Abyssinian  plant,  except  that  there 
are  more  scattered  hairs  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  The  species 
is  a  native  also  of  Bourbon,  and  of  cornfields  in  Eastern  tropical 
Africa  (. KirJc ).  Mann  states  that  it  attains  a  height  of  8  feet. 
According  to  a  note  on  Roth’s  Abyssinian  specimen,  the  root  is 
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tuberous,  and  its  juice  is  mixed  with  butter  to  give  it  a  brick-red 
colour. 

2.  Rumex  obtusifolius,  L.,  var.  Steudelii.  (R.  Steudelianus,  Meisn. 
in  A.  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  56.  R.  Nepalensis,  Spreng.,  Meisn.  1.  c.  55. 
R.  hamatus,  Trev.,  Meisn.  1.  c.  56.)  Foliis  lanceolatis,  acuminatis 
basi  angulatis,  calycibus  valvulis  ecallosis  setis  utrinque  6-10  hamatis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

A  very  common  tropical  and  intertropical  form  of  the  common 
R.  obtusifolius ,  found  abundantly  in  Abyssinia,  South  Africa, 
throughout  the  hilly  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  &c.  It  has  very 
many  names  in  systematic  works.  A.  Richard,  in  his  Abyssinian 
Elora,  remarks  that  the  leaves  vary  from  attenuate  to  cordate  at 
the  base.  In  our  specimen  the  upper  are  very  acute. 

r  * 

3.  Polygonum  Nepalense,  Meisn.,  A.  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  128. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet. 

A  common  Indian  and  Abyssinian  plant. 

40.  Amaranthace^:. 

1.  Achyranthes  argentea,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

2.  Cyathula  cylindrica,  Moq.-Tand.  in  A.  DC.  Prodr.  xv.  pi.  2, 

var.  Schimperiana.  C.  Schimperiana,  Moq.  1.  c.  Foliis  lanceolatis 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Feb.) 

The  original  or  short-leaved  form  of  this  same  plant  occurs  in 
Madagascar,  South  Africa,  and  in  East  tropical  Africa  (Manganja 
range,  Meller  in  Livingstone’s  Cape),  but  not  in  Abyssinia,  where 
the  form  Schimperiana  only  occurs. 

41.  Thymele^;. 

1.  Lasiosiphon  glaucus,  Fresen.,  Meisn.  in  DC.  Prodr.  xiv.  593. 

-  Hab-.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Mann’s  plant  has  rather  longer,  narrow  lobes  to  the  perianth, 
than  an  Abyssinian  specimen  of  what  we  take  to  be  this  plant  (col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Plowden),  of  which  we  have  no  authentic  specimens. 

2.  Peddiea  parviflora,  H.  f.  {ante,  vi.  20). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

42.  Santalace^:. 

1.  Thesium  tenuissimum,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  19). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000- 
9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Jan.)  .  \ 
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43.  Euphorbiaceai. 

1.  Euphorbia  ampla;  H.  f.  {ante,  vi.  20),  var.  tenuior ,  Ramulis 
tenuibus,  foliis  involucralibus  minoribus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

The  Cameroons  specimens  are  of  a  slender  variety  of  the  Eer- 
nando  Po  species. 

2.  Phyllanthus,  n.  sp.? 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-Feb.) 

A  common  herbaceous  erect  form  of  the  genus,  which  I  cannot 
identify,  but  am  unwilling  to  describe  in  the  present  entangled 
condition  of  the  species  hitherto  known. 

3.  Claoxylon  Mannii,  H.f.  {ante,  vi.  20). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Oct.) 

44.  TJeticeje. 

1.  Parietaria  Mauritanica,  L .,  var.  a.  erecta,  Wedd.  Monogr. 
513  {ante,  vi.  20). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

The  leaves  are  3-nerved  from  the  very  base ;  otherwise  it  more 
resembles  P.  officinalis. 

2.  Parietaria  debilis.  Fort.,  var.  /3.  diffusa,  Wedd.  Monogr.  515. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains  j  no  elevation  given ;  with  plants  of  the 

temperate  region. 

This  has  the  fructiferous  perigonium  of  P.  debilis ,  but  the  ter¬ 
minal  apiculus  to  the  fruit  of  P.  Lusitanica .  The  species  is 
universally  diffused. 

3.  Laportea  (Sclepsia)  alatipes,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Herbacea,  grosse 
setigera,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  grosse  dentatis,  inflorescentia  axillari, 
pedunculis  elongatis,  pedicellis  fcemineis  alatis  flabellatim  connatis, 
achenii  margine  incrassato. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  3-pedalis,  setis  rigidis  ubique  horrida.  Folia  4-5  unc,  longa, 
petiolis  gracilibus  longiora.  Inflorescentia  S  foliis  brevior,  floribus 
glomeratis,  4-meris.  Infl.  ^  foliis  longior,  ramis  paniculatis  subse- 
cundis,  ramulis  divaricatis,  pedicellis  4  unc.  longis  in  laminas  flabelli- 
formes  connatis.  FI.  $  apici  pedicelli  oblique  impositus.  Perigonii 
foliola  2,  sequalia,  oblique  ovata,  fructu  non  accrescentia,  achenio 
dimidio  breviora.  Achenium  unc.  latum,  eompressum,  suborbi- 
culare,  stylo  brevi  filiformi,  marginibus  late  incrassatis,  faciebus  planis 
vix  granulatis. 
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Very  nearly  allied  to  the  Indian  L.  terminalis ,  but  the  inflores¬ 
cence  is  lateral ;  and  still  more  near  to  the  American  L.  Canaden¬ 
sis ,  hut  the  achenia  have  much  broader  wings  ;  it  differs  further 
from  both  in  the  shorter  stigma. 

4.  Elatostemma  monticola,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  6-8-pollicaris,  caule  tenui 
pubescenti-tomentoso,  foliis  alternis  hreviter  petiolatis  oblique  obo- 
vato-oblongis  grosse  serrato-dentatis  utrinque  sparse  setulosis,  supe- 
riore  hasi  acuto,  inferiore  obtuso,  nervis  pvimariis  2-3,  stipulis  lanceo- 
latis,  capitulis  $  subsessilibus  depressis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet..  (FI.  Dec.) 

Herba  tenella.  Folia  1-1|  unc.  longa,  membranacea,  puberula  et  setu- 
losa.  Capitula  §  f— 1  unc.  diametro.  Involucrum  membranaceum, 
nmltilobatum,  multiflorum,  lobis  oblongis  ciliatis.  FI.  $  sessiles  et 
pedicellati,  eonferti.  Perianthii  foliola  lanceolata,  setuloso-ciliata. 
Achenium  ellipsoideum. 

A  very  common  form  of  the  genus;  resembling  closely  several 
mountain  Indian  species. 

5.  Pilea  quadri  folia,  A.  Rich.  Dioica,  spithamsea,  glaberrima  v. 
sparse  pilosula,  caule  erecto  ramoso  gracili,  foliorum  paribus  sequalibus 
graciliter  petiolatis  |-f  unc.  longis  late  ovatis  acutis  grosse  crenato- 
serratis  membranaceis,  stipulis  amplis  late  cordato-rotundatis  ;  fl.  <? 
in  axillis  glomerati,  $  axillis  supremis  dense  paniculatim  eonferti. — 
Wedd.  Monogr.  Urt.  199. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.) 

Species  elegans,  gracilis,  lsete  virens.  Petioli  foliis  subaequilongi.  Folia 
hasi  3-nervia.  Stipulce  1  unc.  longse.  Fl.  S  in  axillis  plurimis  caulis 
dense  congesti,  majusculi,  3-5-meri,  perianthii  lobis  1  v.  pluribus 
longe  aristatis.  Fl.  $  in  paniculas  breves  subterminales  foliis  4  su¬ 
premis  involucratas  dense  aggregati,  perpusilli,  hreviter  pedicellati. 
Perianthium  foliolum  1  oblongum  (csetera  in  fructu  evanida),  achenio 
brevius.  Achenium  minimum,  ovatum,  compressum,  subgranulatum, 
stigmate  infra-apicali. 

The  female  of  this  plant  (from  Abyssinia)  is  well  described  by 
Weddell.  The  male  hasJ.ong  stems  and  uniform  leaves  throughout 
the  plant ;  and  the  female  has  much  shorter  stems,  with  very  few 
leaves,  of  which  the  four  upper  are  subterminal  and  form  a  whorl, 
the  lower  are  (by  arrest)  smaller,  all  more  or  less  toothed  in  our 
specimens,  but  apparently  sometimes  quite  entire  in  Abyssinian. 
A  very  closely  allied,  but  larger  species,  with  more  effuse  female 
panicles  in  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves,  is  sent  by  Mann,  from  4000 
feet  in  [Fernando  Po. 

6.  Leianthus  Wightii,  Weddell,  Monog.  Urt.  280, 

Hab .  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet. 
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Apparently  tlie  same  as  the  Indian  species,  wliicli  is  also  Abys¬ 
sinian. 

4 

7.  Urera? 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.) 

A  tropical  form  of  TJrticece ,  of  which  there  are  male  flowers 
only. 

45.  Pipeeaceje. 

1.  Peperomia  Mannii,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Glabra,  4-6-pollicaris,  caule 
gracili  basi  repente,  foliis  alternis  breviter  petiolatis  ovato-rotunda- 
tis  ohtusis  reticulatim  nervosis  minute  ciliolatis,  amentis  solitariis  sub- 
terminalibus  strictis  brevibus  gracilibus. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 

.  8000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.) 

Species  parvula,  caule  gracili,  subsimplici.  Folia  J-§  unc.  longa,  fere 
aeque  lata  v.  anguste  oblonga,  subcarnosa,  subtus  nigro-punctata, 
margine  apicem  versus  villosulo.  Amenta  gracilia,  breviter  pedun- 
culata,  |—2  unc.  longa,  minute  nigro  punctata ;  squamae  orbiculatae, 
peltatae.  Stamina  2,  brevia,  antheris  parvis  oblongis.  Stigma  glo- 
boso-capitatum. 

This  approaches  closely  the  Indian  JP.  Heyneana,  but  the  leaves 
are  always  alternate  and  the  whole  plant  almost  perfectly  glabrous. 
The  JP.  Abyssinica  is  a  much  more  robust  and  fleshy  plant. 

2.  Peperomia  monticola,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  spithamaea  ad 
pedalis,  caule  robusto,  foliis  alternis  petiolatis  elliptico-oblongis  ob- 
tusis  basi  3-nerviis  carnosis,  nervis  crassis,  amentis  pedunculatis 
elongatis  crassiusculis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet.  (Fl.  Jan.) 

Caules  basi  longe  repentes,  demum  erecti,  crassitie  pennae  corvinae. 
Folia  1-H  unc.  longa,  elliptico-  v.  ovato-oblonga,  in  petiolum  •§— \  unc. 
longum  attenuata.  Amenta  solitaria,  terminalia  et  axillaria,  peduncu- 
lata,  simplicia,  crassitie  caulis  v.  tenuiora,  1-2  unc.  longa ;  squamae 
orbiculatae,  peltatae. 

A  very  common  "West-Indian  type  of  the  genus ;  also  closely 
allied  to  P.  Courtallensis  j3.  of  Ceylon  (Thwaites’s  Enum.  292).  It 
differs  from  P.  Vogeliana  in  the  obtuse  leaves. 

3.  Coccobryon  Capense,  Klotzsch. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.) 

A  South- African  species;  also  found  by  Mann  on  the  low  ground 
ofEernando  Po  (alt.  1300  feet)  and  in  St.  Thomas’s  (alt.  4000- 
7000  feet).  Kirk  (Livingstone’s  Expedition)  gathered  the  same 
plant  at  Dzomba,  alt.  6500  feet. 
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46.  Myricejsl 

1.  Myrica  salicifolia,  Hochst.,  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss,  ii.  277. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dee,)  Jan.) 

A  tree  20-80  feet  high,  identical  with  the  Abyssinian,  which  is 
described  as  a  tall  tree  with  variable  foliage,  growing  in  cold 
mountain  districts. 

47.  Conieerjs. 

L  Podocarpus  Mannii,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Foliis  anguste  elongato-lan- 
ceolatis  3-5-pollicaribus  unc.  latis  lente  falcatis  acuminatis  mucro- 
natis  1-nerviis  utrinque  lucidis. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  summit  of  the  Peak,  alt.  75 00  feet. 

Ramali  tenues,  angulati.  Folia  subdisticha,  eoriacea,  nervo  latiuseulo, 
petiolo  basi  semitorto. 

The  present  discovery  of  Mr,  Mann’s  negatives  the  observation 
of  Brown,  that  Coniferous  plants  are  absent  in  Western  tropical 
Africa  ;  and  I  may  here  remark  that  this  indefatigable  collector 
has  also  added  Laurinece  to  the  same  flora,  an  order  equally 
supposed  by  Brown  to  be  absent  in  that  region  of  the  globe. 
The  present  plant  approaches  so  closely  to  the  South-African 
Podocarpus  falcatus ,  Br.,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
merged  into  it ;  but  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  longer,  flaccid,  and 
lucid,  and  there  are  stomata  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  which 
(according  to  Endlicher,  Syn.  Conif.  218)  is  not  the  case  with 
P.falHatus.  From  the  CapeP,  elongatus,  Herit*,  which  small-leaved 
Specimens  closely  resemble,  it  differs  in  the  lucid,  very  large,  long, 
and  acuminate  leaves. 

There  is  another  species  of  Podocarpus  in  Abyssinia,  referred 
to  P.  elongatus  by  A.  Bichard  (El.  Abyss,  ii.  278),  which  is  iden¬ 
tical  in  foliage  with  the  Cape  plant,  but  which  differs  in  the  fruit 
being  shortly  stipitate. 

Monocotyledones. 

48.  ORCHIDEiE. 

1.  Liparis  Capensis,  Lindl.  ( Zeyher,3SQ7 ). 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-7000  feet.  (Frt.  Ded.) 

A  small  species,  in  fruit  only*  but  clearly  the  same  as  X.  Capensis. 

2.  Bolbophyllum  (Ptiloglossum)  tenuicaule,  Lindliin  Jcurn. 
Linn ,  Soc-.  vi.  126. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet. 

3.  Bolbophyllum  (Ptiloglossum)  Mannii,  H.  f.  Pseudobulbis 
teretiusculis  elongatis  2-phyllis,  foliis  4-6-pollicaribus  linearibus, 
bracteis  glumaceis  distichis  imbricatis,  sepalis  lanceolato-subulatis. 
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petalis  parvis  linearibus  labello  lineari-oblongo  sepalis  subsequilongo 
longe  ciliato.  • 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-5000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Caudex  repens.  Pseudobulbi  3-5  unc.  longi,  basi  \  unc.  lati.  Folia 
i- £  unc.  lata,  obtusiuscula.  Scapus  l-l^-pedalis,  gracilis,  erectus, 
strictus,  spathaceo-bracteatus.  Racemus  4-6-pollicaris.  Bractece 
oblongm,  acutae,  concavae,  ^  unc.  longae.  Flores  labello  excepto 
glaberrimae,  bracteis  paulo  breviores.  Labellum  brevissime  unguicu- 
latum.  Columnce  ramis  longe  setaceis. 

4.  Bolbophyllum  (Ptiloglossum)  monticolum,  H.  /.,  U.  sp. 
Pseudobulbis  oblongis'pollicaribus  tetragonis  2-phyllis,  foliis  2-3-poll, 
linearibus,  bracteis  glumaceis  distichis  imbricatis,  sepalis  subulato- 
lanceolatis,  labello  lineari-oblongo  v.  subspatbulato  longe  ciliato  sepa¬ 
lis  subaequilongo. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caudex  repens.  Pseudobulbi  verisimiliter  tetrapteri.  Folia  T  unc. 
longa.  Scapus  foliis  duplo  longior,  spathaceo-bracteatus.  Racemus 
1 -5-poll.  Bractece  ovato-oblongae,  acutae,  1  unc.  longae.  Flores  flavi  ?, 
bracteis  paulo  breviores,  iis  B.  Mannii  valde  similes,  sed  minores, 
labello  a  basi  sensim  lente  dilatato,  petalisque  paulo  latioribus. 

5.  Bolbophyllum  (Monophylla)  aurantiacum,  if.  /.,  n.  sp. 
Caudice  valido,  pseudobulbis  brevibus  late  ovoideis  1-phyllis,  folio 
lineari  basi  in  petiolum  teretem  complicato,  racemo  elongate  ntitante, 
floribus  aurantiacis  secundis,  bracteis  lanceolatis  membranaceis  ova¬ 
rium  excedentibus,  sepalis  longe  lanceolato-subulatis,  petalis  oblongis 
sepalis  dimidio  brevioribus,  labello  elongato-trulliformi  recurvo  gla- 
berrimo  petalis  paulo  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-6000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caudex  crassitie  pennse  anatinse.  Pseudobulbi  1  unc.  longi,  ovoidei, 
basi  plus  minus  tumidi,  obtusi.  Folium  4-5  poll,  long.,  f  lat.,  ob- 
tusum.  Scapus  gracilis,  spathaceo-bracteatus.  Racemi  5-6-polli- 
cares,  multiflori.  Flores  fere  \  unc.  longi.  Bractece  membranaceae. 
Sep  ala  a  basi  sensim  angustata,  longe  acuminata.  Labellum  oblongo- 
lanceolatum,  longiuscule  stipitatum,  eglandulosum,  superficie  laevi, 
medio  anguste  sulcatum.  Columnce  rami  breves,  sUbulati. 

6.  Bolbophyllum  (Diphylla)  bifarium,  if./.,  n.  sp.  Caudice  va¬ 
lido,  pseudobulbis  elongato-ovoideis  pollicaribus  tetrapteris  2-phyllis, 
foliis  lineari-oblongis  3-pollicaribus,  scapi  bracteis  imbricatis,  racemo 
disticho,  bracteis  ovato-laneeolatis  acuminatis  patentibus  flores  exce¬ 
dentibus,  sepalis  e  basi  ovato-subulatis  membranaceis,  lateralibus  de- 
flexis,  petalis  parvis  late  oblongis  undulatis,  labello  minimo  Crasso 
recurvo  medio  excavato  apice  truncato  glanduloso. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 
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Caudex  crassitie  pennse  corvinae.  Folia  sessilia,  ^  unc.  lata.  Scapus  bre¬ 
vis,  bracteis  compressis  disticbe  imbricatis  acutis  tectus.  Racemus 
3-4-polliearis,  rhachi  valida  angulata.  Bractece  fere  h  unc.  longse,  mera- 
branaceo-glumacese.  Flores  purpurei  ?,  glaberrimi.  Sepalum  superius 
cucullaturn,  lateralia  planiuscula.  Petala  raembranacea.  Labellum 
crasse  carnosum,  columna  brevius,  brevissime  unguiculatum,  basi 
latiusculum,  in  apicem  crassum  truncatum  attenuatum.  Columna 
alata,  alis  in  processus  2  breves  subulato-productis. 

7.  Bolbophyllum,  sp.? 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (Fruit  only.) 

Species  parvula,  caudice  valido.  Pseudobulbi  breves,  oblongi,  tetrapteri, 
2-phylli.  Folia  l£  unc.  longa,  lineari-oblonga,  in  petiolum  contracta. 
Scapus  brevis,  validus.  Racemus  rhachi  compressa  v.  angulata, 
robusta.  Bractece  parvae.  Flores  parvi.  Sepala  ovato-subulata.  Petala 
parva,  linearia.  Labellum  crasse  carnosum,  recurvum,  obtusum,  ex- 
cavatum.  Columna  aptera,  ramis  2  subulatis  porrectis. 

8.  Angracum  arcuatum,  Lindl. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-6000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

The  same  as  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope  species,  which  ranges  from 
TJitenhage  to  Natal.  Lindley  identifies  a  much  larger  form,  gathered 
by  Mann  on  the  banks  of  the  Nun,  with  the  same. 

9.  ANGRACUM,  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000  feet.  (Fruit  only.) 

Very  similar  to,  but  much  smaller  than,  A.  capitatum ,  Lindl. 
(ante,  vi.  137). 

10.  Polystachya  alpina,  Lindl.  {ante,  vi.  131). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  6000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

11-15.  Polystachya  species  5. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-6000  feet. 

Of  this  genus,  which  abounds  in  tropical  Africa,  and  of  which 
one  species  reaches  the  Albany  district  of  South  Africa,  there  are 
five  Cameroons  Mountains  species,  occurring  at  elevations  between 
4000  and  6000  feet. 

16.  Calanthe  corymbosa,  Lindl.  {ante,  vi.129). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  5000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

17.  Disa  alpina,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  gracili,  foliis  elongato-lanceolatis 
longe  acuminatis  3-nerviis,  spica  densiflora,  bracteis  subulato-lanceo- 
latis  flores  subaequantibus,  sepalo  postico  late  ovato  obtuso  calcari 
decurvo  aequilongo,  petalis  late  oblique  ovatis  obtusis,  labello  minimo 
lineari. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Herba  gracilis,  spithamaea  ad  pedalis,  glaberrima.  Folia  caule  paulo 
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breviora,  §  unc.  lata,  subcoriacea,  plana.  Spica  2-3  unc.  longa. 
Sepala  et  petala  {  unc.  longa,  flava?  Columna  basi  latiuscula, 
glandulosa. 

18.  Peristylus  (Bifolii)  tridentatus,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Parvulus,  foliis 
2  orbicularibus  ciliatis,  scapo  aphyllo  villoso  3-4-floro,  bracteis  parvis 
subulatis,  ovario  retrorsum  piloso,  sepalis  petalisque  apice  3-dentatis, 
labello  amplo  dilatato  7-lobo  villoso,  calcari  brevi  conico  acuto. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Herba  3-pollicaris.  Folia  eoriacea,  subacuta,  ut  videtur  cellulosa.  Sea - 
pus  robustus.  Flores  parvi.  Sepala  et  petala  subaequalia,  pubescen- 
tia,  A  unc.  longa.  Labellum  sepalis  longius,  disco  villoso  utrinque  lo- 
bulo  aucto,  apicem  versus  dilatatum  5-lobum,  lobis  ovatis.  Columna 
brevis. 

19.  Habenaria  debilis,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Parvula,  caule  ovariisque  glan- 
duloso-pilosis,  foliis  1  et  2  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  racemo  3-10-floro, 
bracteis  ovario  brevioribus,  floribus  parvis,  sepalis  petalisque  late  ovato- 
oblongis  obtusis  labello  petalis  subsequilongo  3-lobo,  lobis  lineari-ob- 
longis  obtusis,  antherae  loculis  contiguis,  calcari  recto  ovario  breviore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Caulis  4-6-pollicaris,  gracilis.  Folia  caule  paulo  breviora,  plana,  acumi¬ 
nata,  in  petiolum  angustata.  Racemus  pauci-  v.  multiflorus.  Ovarium 
subsessile,  apice  vix  constricto.  Bractece  setaceo-lanceolatae.  Perian- 
thium  unc.  latum,  foliolis  obtusiusculis.  Columna  processus  breves, 
ascendentes,  apice  glandulosi. 

20.  Habenaria  attenuata,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  caule  gracili 
pedali  bracteato,  foliis  ad  2  lineari-lanceolatis,  racemo  elongato,  floribus 
distantibus,  bracteis  ovario  longioribus  attenuato-acuminatis,  sepalis 
petalisque  ovato-oblongis  obtusis,  labello  3-partito  lobis  linearibus, 
calcari  gracillimo  ascendente  ovario  longiore,  antherae  loculis  contiguis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caulis  tenuis.  Folia  2-5  unc.  longa,  |  lata,  acuta,  plana,  non  petio- 
lata.  Bractece  caulince  vagiuantes,  longe  acuminatse.  Racemus  3-5- 
pollicaris.  Flores  laxi.  Ovarium  apice  contractum.  Perianthium 
^  unc.  latum.  Labelli  lobi  lineares,  obtusi,  petalis  aequilongi.  Calcar 
unc.  longum,  attenuatum.  Columna  processus  breves,  crassi, 
porrecti. 

Very  near  the  Abyssinian  H.  bracteosa,  A.  Rich.,  but  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller  and  the  leaves  narrower. 

21.  Habenaria  microceras,  H.f.,  n.sp.  Glaberrima,  1-2-pedalis, 
caule  folioso  basi  vaginato,  foliis  oblongis  utrinque  acutis  7_9-nerviis, 
racemo  elongato  densifloro,  bracteis  ovario  brevioribus,  floribus  mi- 
nutis,  sepalis  petalisque  late  oblongis  obtusis,  labello  brevi  3-fido, 
calcari  tumido  obtuso  aequilongo,  antheris  contiguis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 
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.  Exemplar  solitarium.  Caulis  robustus,  per  totam  longitudinem  foliosus. 
Folia  5-6,  3-4  unc.  longa,  2-3  lata,  membranacea,  non  petiolata. 
Racemus  post  anthesin  fere  pedalis,  floribus  imbricatis.  Bractece 
subulato-lanceolatse.  Ovarium  apice  contractum.  Perianthium  TV 
unc.  latum.  Labellum  late  oblongum,  lobis  brevibus  obtusiusculis. 
Columnce  processus  breves,  crassi,  obtusi,  divergentes. 

Habit  of  II.  'prcealta ,  but  leaves  much  broader  and  flowers 
smaller. 

22.  Habenaria  pr^ealta,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  321,  et  ante,  vi. 
140. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Also  a  native  of  Bourbon,  if  tbe  same  ;  but  the  Fernando  Po 
plant  has  the  spur  much  longer  than  the  ovary  and  not  at  all 
clavate. 

23.  Habenaria  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrima,  spithamsea,  caule 
folioso  basi  vaginato,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  recurvis, 
bracteis  late  ovatis  acuminatis  ovario  longioribus,  floribus  paucis  am- 
plis,  sepalis  falcato- ovatis  acuminatis,  petalis  linearibus  obtusis,  iabello 
angusto  3-partito,  calcari  sequilongo,  lobis  anguste  linearibus,  exte- 
rioribus  multifidis,  columna  brevissima  2-cruri,  antheris  distantibus 
cruribus  insertis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Caulis  erectus,  strictus,  foliosus.  Folia  complicata,  3-nervia,  3-5-polli- 
caria,  in  bracteas  floriferas  abeuntia.  Bractece  concavae,  f  unc.  longse. 
Flores  1  unc.  lati.  Sepala  3-nervia,  subcoriacea,  patentia.  La- 
belli  lobi  angustissimi.  [Calcar  incurvum,  ^  unc.  longum,  sensim 
inflatum,  obtusum.  Columna  (valde  singulars)  brevissima,  in  ramos 
2  divaricatos  et  porrectos  fissa,  ramis  cum  processibus  columnae  apice 
oblique  truncatae  continuis.  Anther ce  loc*ili  longe  distantes,  caudiculis 
erectis. 

A  most  remarkable  plant,  very  closely  allied  to  three  Abyssinian 
species,  H.  Quartiniana,  macrantha ,  and  decorata,  in  all  of  which 
the  column  is  split  to  the  base  into  two  projecting  arms,  and  the 
anther-lobes  placed  wide  apart,  one  on  each  arm,  with  their  cau- 
dicles  turned  up  at  right  angles. 

49.  Ir  ideal 

1.  Trichonema  Bulbocodium,  Ker. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov<) 

A  small-flowered  form,  in  no  way  differing  from  the  Abyssinian. 
The  species  is  found  from  the  Channel  Islands  to  the  Canaries  and 
Azores,  and  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region,  Algeria,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  at  Socotra  in  the  Bed  Sea. 
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2.  Geissorhiza  alpina,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Caule  compresso  4-10-polli- 
cari,  2-3-floro,  foliis  anguste  lineari-elongatis  4-6-pollicaribus,  bracteis 
ovato-oblongis  acutis  ovarium  excedentibus  capsulara  aequantibus^ 
periantbii  limbo  subobliquo  laciniis  oblongis  obtusis/ 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  9000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.) 

Herba  gracilis,  glaberrima.  Folia  strieta  v,  lente  curva,  -flg-  unc,  lata, 
costa  valida.  Caulis  strictus  v.  parum  flexuosus,  foliis  2-3  spathaceis 
auctus.  Bractece  exteriores  \  unc.  longae,  strictae,  virides,  marginibus 
membranaeeis,  interiores  breviores,  obtusae,  hyalinae.  Flores  f  unc. 
longae,  ut  videtur  ex  sicco  pallide  purpureae,  Antherce  parvae.  Cap- 
sula  u  unc.  longa,  cylindrico-trigona,  utrinque  obtusa,  membranacea, 
polysperma.  Semina  in  quovis  loculo  ad  12,  globosa,  majuscula. 

This  resembles  a  good  deal  the  G.  Abyssinica ,  but  is  a  more 
slender  plant,  with  much  fewer  flowers,  apparently  of  a  very  pale 
colour;  the  anthers,  too,  are  smaller  and  straighter.  It  most 
resembles  the  South- African  G.  juncea. 

50.  Hypoxideje. 

1.  Hypoxis  villosa,  L.,  var.  foliis  recurvis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-7500  feet,  (FI.  Nov.) 

Apparently  the  same  with  the  Cape,  East- African,  and  Abyssinian 
species,  but  the  leaves  are  rather  more  rigid  and  always  recurved, 

51.  Melanthaceax 

1.  Melanthium  tenue,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  3-4-pollicare,  caule  tenui 
subunifolio  2-floro,  folio  anguste  lineari  caule  longiore,  periantbii 
foliolis  lineari-oblongis  obtusis  medio  purpureis  basi  vix  saccatis, 
ovarii  lobis  in  stylos  rectos  sub ulatos  discretos  sensim  attenuate. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  (FI.  April,  May.) 

Species  parvula,  facie  omnino  Anguillarice  dioicce.  Bulbi  tunica  laevis, 
papyracea,  castanea.  Caulis  curvus  v.  subflexuosus,  tenuis,  basi  va- 
ginatus,  supra  basin  1-foliatus,  et  superne  bractea  basi  tumida  spa- 
thaeea  apice  longe  lineari  auctus.  Folium  vix  A  unc*  latum,  rigidum, 
enerve,  concavum.  Flores  1  unc.  diametro,  albi,  purpureo  maculati. 

A  very  distinct  little  species,  of  a  peculiarly  Cape  genus,  not 
hitherto  found  in  Abyssinia. 

52  .  Commelynea;. 

1.  Commelyna,  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.)  (Fruit  only.) 

Caulis  tenuis,  decumbens,  linea  pilorum  auctus.  Folia  brevia,  1-1  \  unc. 
longa,  ovato-oblonga  v.  oblongo-rotundata,  glabra,  margine  incrassato 
ciliato.  Vagina  tenuis,  membranacea,'  marginibus  longe  villosis. 
Spatha  breviter  pedunculata,  complicata,  explicata  latissime  cordata, 
acuta,  glaberrima,  ciliolata,  2-flora. 
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Also  an  Abyssinian  and  Madagascar  plant,  very  near  C.  For - 
sJcoJilii ,  if  not  the  same  ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of  the  genus 
Commelyna  it  is  hopeless  to  identify  a  species  in  all  its  forms  with¬ 
out  a  study  of  the  whole. 

2.  Cvanotis  Abyssinica,  A.  Rich,  {ante,  vi.  21). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.,  Dec.) 

Certainly  the  same  as  the  Abyssinian  plant,  of  which  the  tubers 
are  eaten,  and  probably  the  same  also  with  a  Madagascar  and 
S.- African  one. 

53.  JlTNCEiE. 

1.  Juncus  capitatus,  Weig.;  Kunth,  Enum.  Plant,  in.  347. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Identical  with  the  European  plant,  except  that  the' glumes  are 
rather  longer  and  more  membranous  ;  in  form  they  do  not  differ, 
any  more  than  the  capsules  and  seeds.  The  Cameroons  specimens 
are  triandrous.  This  minute  species  is  a  native  of  Europe,  from 
Norway  to  Spain,  Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  the 
Azores  to  Greece  and  Middle  Russia ;  it  has  not  been  found  in 
Abyssinia. 

2.  Luzula  campestris,  L.  {ante,  vi.  22),  var.  congesta. 

Hab .  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500-10,500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Apparently  identical  with  the  European  plant.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  very  dark  colour.  This  form  has  not  been  detected  in 
Abyssinia ;  but  the  South- African  L.  Africana ,  Hrege,  is  referred 
to  this  variety  by  E.  Meyer  (Herb.  Hook.). 

54.  Cyperace^}. 

1.  Cyperus  elegantulus,  Steud.  PI.  Schimp.  sect.  ii.  no.  574. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet. 

This  Abyssinian  species  is  united  by  A.  Richard  with  G.  atro- 
nitens ,  Hochst.,  and  perhaps  rightly,  but  the  scales  are  much  larger 
and  rather  longer  in  outline. 

2.  Cyperus  ingratus,  Kunth,  Enum.  ii.  31. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  6000-7000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
6000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-April.) 

I  am  unable  to  identify  this  species  with  any  but  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  C.  ingratus ;  it  varies,  greatly  in  size,  the  larger  spe¬ 
cimens  resembling  the  Abyssinian  C.  derreilema ,  Steud.,  and  the 
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smaller  some  states  of  C.  bulbosus  ;  but  the  acute  glumes  distinguish 
it  from  both.  The  small,  white,  smooth,  triquetrous  achenium  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  Cape  and  Cameroons  Mountains  plants. 

3.  Cyperus  Adoensis,  Hochst .;  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss,  ii.  484. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  (FI.  April.) 

The  scales,  described  by  A.  Richard  as  being  rarely  mueronate  in 
the  Abyssinian  plant,  are  always  so  in  the  Fernando  Po  specimens. 

4.  Kyllingia  macrocephala,  A.  Rich.  FI.  Abyss,  ii.  490. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000-8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-April.) 

Identical  with  the  Abyssinian  plant. 

5.  Isolepis  capillaris,  Rcem.  Sf  Sch.;  Kunth,  Enum.  ii.  211.  I. 
trifida,  Nees;  Kunth,  Enum.  ii.  213. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500-10,700  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
6000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-April.) 

A  common  tropical  plant,  found  at  various  elevations,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Africa,  and  India,  but  not  in  South  or  North  Africa.  The 
I.  tenerrima ,  Fisch.,  of  South  Russia  is  the  same  plant,  I  think. 

6.  Isolepis  schcenoides,  Kunth,  Enum.  ii.  209.  Schoenus  erraticus, 
H.f.  {ante,  vi.  22). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500-9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000-9000  feet.  (FI.  Nov.-April.) 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  much  nearer  allied  to  Schoenus  than  to 
Isolepis.  It  is  a  native  of  mountain  marshes  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 

7.  Carex  cruciata*,  Neesl ;  Boott,  Illustr.  Carex,  t.  319.  Foliis 
firmis. 

Hab .  St.  Thomas’s,  summit  of  the  Peak,  alt.  7500  feet. 

The  original  G.  cruciata  is  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  and  Khasya 
ranges, 

8.  Carex  Wahlenbergiana,  Boott,  Illustr.  Carex,  t.  301  {ante, 
vi.  22). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

A  native  of  Bourbon,  the  Mauritius,  and  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
at  an  elevation  of  9000-10,000  feet. 

9.  Carex  Boryana,  Schlc.  {ante,  vi.  22). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7300-8500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

A  native  of  Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius. 


*  The  Carices  have  all  been  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Boott,  F.L.S. 
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10.  Carex  AIthiopica,  Schk.;  Boott,  Illustr.  Carex,  t.  341-344. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Also  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa. 

11.  Carex  echinochloe,  Kunth;  Boott,  Illustr.  Carex ,  1. 166, 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt,  7000  feet, 

Also  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  alt.  6000  feet,  and  probably  not 
different  from  O.  IVohlenbergiana. 

55.  GrR  AMINE  A3. 

1.  Panicum  (Miliaria)  Hochstetteri,  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  90.  P. 
trichanthum,  A.  Rich.,  non  Nees. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt,  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Apparently  a  native  of  Abyssinia  in  mountain  regions. 

2.  Panicum  (Yirgaria)  acrotrichum,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Debile,  culmis 
graeilibus,  vaginis  foliisque  ciliatis,  foliis  brevibus  lanceolatis  longe 
acuminatis  planis  longe  pilosis,  nervis  7-9,  panicula  laxa  erecta,  spi- 
culis  parvis  apice  setulis  strictis  valvulis  aeutis  sequilongis  terminals. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  elegans,  culmis  2-3-pedalibus  foliosis  lsevibus,  nodis  glaberrimis. 
Vaginae  tenues,  2-3-pollicares,  glaberrimae  v.  pilosulse,  marginibus  su- 
perne  ciliatis,  ore  lanuginoso.  Folia  2-4  poll,  longa,  Air  lata,  plana, 
membranacea,  ciliata,  paginis  pilis  pallidis  elongatis  rigidis  sparsa. 
Panicula  effusa,  laxa,  4-8-uncialis,  ramis  geminis  apices  versus 
divisis  rhachique  subflexuosa  filiformibus  lmvibus.  Spiculce  parvse, 
pallidee,  -XV  unc.  longse ;  valvulse  5,  exterior  longitudine  valde  variabilis, 
quam  secunda  brevior,  oblongo-lanceolata,  obtusa,  nuda  v.  setulis  1-2 
aucta;  secunda  ovato-lanceolata,  acuminata,  viridis,  7-costata,  apicem 
versus  setosa,  setis  2-3  terminalibus  valvulam  sequantibus;  tertia 
secundae  subsimilis  sed  nuda;  2  intimae  cymbiformes,  obtusae,  coriaceae, 
albidae,  laevissimae. 

A  delicate '  grass,  easily  recognized  by  the  2-3  long  bristles  at 
tbe  apex  of  tbe  second  valve  of  the  spikelet.  It  is  more  allied  in 
habit  and  other  characters  to  the  Cape  JP.  cvquinerve ,  Nees,  than 
to  any  species  known  to  me,  though  that  plant  is  placed  in  the 
section  Virgatce. 

3.  Panicum  (Yirgaria)  monticolum,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Debile,  culmis 
graeilibus,  vaginis  foliisque  glabriusculis,  foliis  brevibus  lanceolatis 
acuminatis  planis  striatis  obscure  7-nerviis,  panicula  laxa  pauciflora 
erecta,  spiculis  parvis  oblongis  obtusis  glaberrimis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt,  7000  feet,  (FI.  Feb.) 

Gramen  elegans,  culmis  basi  prostratis  ramosis  sulcatis  demum  ascenden- 
tibus  1-2-pedalibus  foliosis  lsevibus,  nodis  glaberrimis.  Vaginae,  tenues, 
1-2  unc.  long®,  superne  setulis  curvis  rigidis  ciliatse;  ore  glabro. 
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Folia  1^—2  unc.  longa,  lata,  plana,  membranacea,  viridia,  margi- 
nibus  non  ciliatis,  nervis  primariis  ad  7  a  secundariis  perplurimis  vix 
djstincta,  nervulis  paucis  transversis  trabeculatis,  paginis  laevibus. 
Panicula  2-3-pollicaris,  laxa,  ramis  solitariis  |-l-pollicaribus  apices 
versus  1-2-floris ;  rhachi  ramisque  filiformibus  laevibus.  Spicula  pedi¬ 
cellate,  unc.  longae,  glaberrimae.  Valvula  exterior  brevis,  late 
ovata,  apice  rotundata ;  secunda  ettertia  consimiles,  concave,  oblonge, 
obtuse,  leves,  b-nerves;  2  intimae  cymbiformes,coriacee,  obtuse,  laeves. 

Similar  in  habit,  &c.  to  _P.  acrotrichum ,  but  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  glabrous  leaves,  fewer-flowered  panicle,  its  solitary  branches, 
and  the  glabrous,  blunt,  5-nerved  glumes,  which  are  not  ribbed. 

4.  Panicum  (Miliaria)  pusillum,  H./.,  n.  sp.  Molliter  laxe  vil- 
losum,  parvulum,  debile,  culmis  decumbentibus  filiformibus  foliosis, 
foliis  parvis  lanceolatis,  panicula  laxa  ovata  ramosa,  ramis  deflexis  3-4- 
floris,  ramis  ramulisque  flexuosis,  valvulis  3  spiculae  costatis  longe  se- 
tosis. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Debile,  annuum,  pusillum,  totum  pilis  mollibus  patentibus  elongatis  laxe 
villosulum,  culmis  decumbentibus  laxe  foliosis  fere  capillaribus  2-3-pol- 
licaribus,  nodis  non  barbatis.  Vagina  l  unc.  longe,  laxe,  costate.  Folia 
g-  unc.  longa,  anguste  lanceolata,  acuminata,  plana,  multicostata, 
utrinque  villosula.  Panicula  pollicaris,  erecta,  ramis  solitariis  brevibus 
capillaribus.  Spicula  vix  unc.  longe.  Valvula  3  exteriores  sub- 
equales,  membranacee,  virides,  ovate,  acute,  longe  pilosae,  pilis  basi 
tuberculatis ;  exterior  3-costata,  paulo  minor ;  2  sequentes  5-costatae, 
eostis  acutis;  2  intimae  cymbiformes,  coriaeeae,  giaberrime,  laeves, 
subacutae. 

A  very  remarkable  little  species,  quite  unlike  any  with  which  I 
am  acquainted ;  its  habit  is  that  of  IsacJine  dispar. 

5.  Isachne  refracta,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Fere  glaberrima,  culmis  basi  ge** 
niculatis  decumbentibus  demum  erectis  gracilibus  strictis  laevibus,  va- 
ginis  laevibus  sulcatis  versus  margines  pilosulis,  foliis  refractis  anguste 
lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  strictis  scabrulis  marginibus  incurvis, 
panicula  effusa,  ramis  strictis  hie  illic  longe  pilosis,  valvulis  ovatis 
subacutis  valide  costatis. 

Hab .  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  rigidulum,  perenne,  3-unc.  ad  pedale,  culmis  caespitosis  basi 
decumbentibus  ramosis.  Folia  stricta,  \-2  unc.  longa,  omnia  deflexa. 
Culmi  superne  gracillimi,  levissimi.  Panicula  1-3-pollicaris,  late  ovata, 
fere  eque  lata,  ramis  alternis  capillaribus  flexuosis  ramulis  1-4-floribus. 
Spicula  pedicellate,  unc.  longe,  purpuree,  ovate,  subacutae.  Val¬ 
vula  glabrae,  exterior  minor  ovato-oblonga  acuta  3-costata,  2  sequentes 
subaequales  5-costatae ;  flosculus  inferior  (interdum  neuter  v,  hnper- 
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fectus)  merabranaceus ;  hermaphroditus  2-paleaceus,  valvulis  oblongis 
obtusis  cymbiformibus  coriaceis  lsevibus. 

The  refracted  leaves  and  costate  subacute  glumes  at  once  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  remarkable  species. 

6.  Pennisetum  (Gymnothrix)  riparioides,  Hochst .  ?;  A.  Rich. 
FI.  Abyss,  ii.  383. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

The  rachis  and  apex  of  the  culm  are  more  villous  than  in  the 
Abyssinian  specimen,  but  the  plants  are  otherwise  very  similar ; 
the  whole  genus,  however,  requires  revision  before  the  limits  of 
this  or  any  other  species  can  be  established.  The  spikelets  are 
sometimes  very  lax  and  few,  at  others  dense ;  the  setae  are  about 
as  long  as  the  glumes,  and  vary  greatly  in  number. 

7.  Vtlfa  Montana,  H.f.,n.  sp.  Glaberriina,  laevis,  spithamaea  ad  pe- 
dalis,  culmis  caespitosis  simplicibus  gracilibus  erectis,  foliis  radicalibus 
curvis  elongato-subulatis  marginibus  involutis  scabrulis,  panicula 
laxa  ovata,  ram  is  paucis  verticillatis  capillaribus  apices  versus  2-3- 
floris,  spiculis  glaberrimis  nitidis,  gluma  inferiore  superiore  lanceolato 
acuminato  a  breviore,  flosculo  gluma  superiore  breviore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-9000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  elegans,  perenne.  Folia  radicalia  1^-2  unc.  longa,  vix  Ar  unc* 
lata,  rigidula,  patenti-recurva,  e  vagina  brevissima  sensim  subulato- 
attenuata,  sulcata.  Culmus  gracillimus,  1-2-foliatus,  vaginis  elongatis 
tenuibus  sulcatis,  ligula  0.  Panicula  2  unc.  longa,  verticillis  ad  6, 
rhachi  ramisque  capillaribus,  infimis  deflexis.  Spiculce  ^  unc.  longse, 
fuscae,  nitida3.  Gluma  inferior  obtusiuscula,  superior  acuta. 

A  beautiful  small  grass,  almost  identical  in  the  inflorescence, 
and  size,  structure,  and  colour  of  the  spikelets,  with  the  S.- African 
V.  centrifuga ,  Nees ;  but  the  branchlets  are  only  in  threes,  the 
leaves  infinitely  narrower,  and  the  whole  plant  very  slender :  the 
two  grasses  are,  however,  most  closely  allied. 

8.  Deyeuxia  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Culmis  elongatis  gracillimis  foliosis 
2-3-pedalibus,  vaginis  sulcatis  scabrulis,  foliis  strictis  anguste  lineari- 
lanceolatis,  ligulis  elongatis  fissis,  panicula  elongata  effusa  multiflora 
rhamis  rachique  capillaribus,  glumis  lanceolato-subulatis  glabris  ener- 
viis  carina  scabrida,  palea  inferiore  villosa  apice  breviter  4-setosa 
arista  basilari  palea  subduplo  longiore,  superiore  sequilonga  apice 
2-setosa  basi  villosa  et  setula  villosa  aucta. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000- 
13,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-May.) 

Gramen  gracile,  culmis  fastigiatis,  parce  ramosis.  Folia  6  unc.  longa. 
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■g-  unc.  lata,  stricta,  plana  v.  involuta,  minute  scabrula.  Panicula  3-4 
unc.  longa,  erecta  v.  inclinata,  ramis  ramulisque  capillaribus.  Spi- 
culce  pallide  purpurese,  nitidae,  -g— I  unc.  longae,  arista  capillari. 

The  only  species  of  the  genus  hitherto  found  in  tropical  or  South 
Africa. 

9.  Microchloa  setacea,  Br. ;  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  202. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Specimens  very  small  and  annual,  possibly  seedlings  only;  the 
flowers,  &c.,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Indian  plant,  which  is 
found  also  in  Australia,  Abyssinia,  S.  Africa,  S.  America,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Niger  valley. 

10.  Deschampsia  CA3SPITOSA,  Pal.  Beauv.,  et  var.  latifolia  (ante,  vi. 
23).  D.  latifolia,  Hochst.;  A.  Rich.  Flor.  Abyss,  ii.  413. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  9000-10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
10,000-12,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

11.  Aira  caryophyllea,  Linn. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 
Also  a  native  of  Abyssinia  and  S.  Africa. 

12.  Aira  pictigluma,  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  221. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  9000-13,500  feet.  (FI.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

Also  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

13.  Avena  lachnantha.  Trisetum  lachnanthum,  Hochst.  (ante, 
vi.  23). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000-9000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt. 
7000-9000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

This,  having  a  hairy  ovary,  should,  according  to  Steudel,  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Avena.  The  villose  character  of  the  lower  palea  is  va¬ 
riable.  Also  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

14.  Avena  Neesii.  Trisetum,  Hochst.;  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  22 7. 
Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

This  also  is  an  Abyssinian  plant.  The  spikelets  vary  in  size  and 
colour ;  the  lateral  lacinias  of  the  lower  palea  are  sometimes  aris- 
tate,  at  others  simply  acuminate.  Sheaths  of  the  lower  leaves 
glabrous,  or  a  little  hairy.  Ovary  villose. 

15.  Loudetia  elegans,  Hochst. ;  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  238. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.,  Jan.) 

A  native  of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 

16.  Danthonia  strebloch^sta,  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  245. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet.  (Fl.  Dec.) 

These  specimens  of  this  very  remarkable  grass  agree  entirely 
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with  the  Abyssinian.  It  differs  from  the  generic  character  of 
Dmthonict  in  the  flowers  much  exceeding  the  glumes.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  that  of  Festuca  giganUa,  which  it  further  closely 
resembles  in  colour,  stature,  and  texture. 

17.  POA  NEMORALIS,  L. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000- 
10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-April.) 

Not  hitherto  found  in  Abyssinia.  There  are  two  forms  in  the 
Cameroons  Mountains :  one  like  the  ordinary  European ;  the  other, 
from  a  lower  elevation,  of  greater  size,  with  more  effuse  panicles, 
the  branches  usually  solitary,  elongated,  and  spreading. 

18.  KcelEria  crisTata,  Pers.  K.  convoluta,  Hochst.  \  Steud.  Syn. 
Gram.  293* 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000-1 2,000  feet.  (FI.  Dee.,  Jan.) 

A  South-African  and  Abyssinian  plant. 

19.  Festuca  bromoides,  Linn. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Common  in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa. 

20.  Festuca  Simensis,  Hochst. ;  Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  314. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000 
feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Mareh.) 

21.  Festuca  gigantea,  Vill. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500  feet.  (FI.  March.) 

A  1  arger-flo  wered  form  than  the  European,  with  larger  florets  ; 
but  I  Can  find  no  distinctive  characters.  The  ovary  is  glabrous, 
with  terminal  stigma. 

22.  Festuca  SchImperiana,  A.  Rick,  (ante,  vi.  23).  F.  restituta, 
Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  314. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt*  8500  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000- 
13,500  feet.  (FI.  Dec-March.) 

Varies  extremely  in  stature,  and  in  the  inflorescence  either 
dense  or  lax. 

-  .  ,  >,  •;  I  <  | 

23.  Tripogon  major,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Glaberrimus,  foliis  setaCeo-mvo- 
lutis,  spiculis  ^-poll.  8— 12-floris,  glumis  lanceolatO-subulatis  acumi- 
natis,  rhachi  sericeo-villosa,  palea  inferiore  tridentata  breviter  aristata. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  csespitosum,  strictum,  pedale  et  ultra.  Folia  4-6-pollicaria, 
angustissima,  strictiuscula,  glaberrima  v.  pilis  paucissimis  conspersa. 
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ligula  0.  Culmus  laevis.  Spica  4-6  unc.  longa.  Spiculce  remotae, 
compressae*  Glumce  juniores  integerrimae  v.  obscure  3-dentatae,  demum 
apice  erosee,  exterior  rliaclii  oblique  inserta.  Paled  inferior  apice 
minute  3-dentata,  arista  brevi  recta  terminata,  basi  seficeo-barbata, 
caeterum  glaberrima,  3-nervis ;  superior  apice  truncata,  marginibus 
ciliolatis.  Ovarium  lineare,  glaberrimum,  stylis  terminalibus  divari- 
catis,  stigmatibus  brevibus  plumosis. 

Much  the  largest  species  hitherto  discovered*  The  genus  is 
an  Indian,  Senegambian,  and  Abyssinian  one,  but  is  not  hitherto 
known  in  South  Africa. 

24.  Bromus  scabridus,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Elatus,  gracilis,  culmis  scabridis, 
vaginis  retrorsum  pilosis  et  scabridis,  foliis  elongatis  planis  utrinque 
scabridis  supra  pilosis,  panicula  laxa  ampla,  ramis  oppositis  V.  ternis 
1-4-floris  pedicellisque  capillaribus  et  scabridis,  spiculis  atnplis  6-8- 
floris,  palea  superiore  valide  5-nervia  pilosa  et  scabrula,  arista  termi- 
nali  palea  breviore  recta. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Culmi  3-4-pedales,  tenues,  striati.  Vaginw  graciles,  sulcati,  6-8-polli- 
cares,  ligula  brevi  lacera.  Folia  caulina  4-6  unc.  loiiga,  ^  lata,  viridia, 
striata.  Panicula  erecta,  pedalis,  internodiis  4-5  distantibtis,  ramulis 
patentibus  flexuosis  3-4-pollicaribus.  Spiculve  pollicares,  |  Unc.  latae, 
virides,  nei*vosae,  flosculis  compressis*  Glumce  aristato^acuminatae, 
scabridae.  Palea  inferior  |-pollicaris,  scabrida  et  pilosa,  ihatginibus 
pectinato-ciliatis,  arista  fere  terminali  I  unc.  longa.  Ovatiuth  apice 
villosum,  Stylis  lateralibus; 

A  very  handsome  grass,  nearly  allied  to  B.  asper,  but  more 
scabrid,  with  far  larger  and  more  strongly  nerved  cOihpressed 
Spikelets.  It  is  also  very  nearly  allied  to  the  B.  cognaM ^  Steud., 
of  AbyssiniR  and  JS.  pectimtus ,  Thunb.j  of  South  Africa; 

*  s  \ 

25.  Brachypodium  sylvaticum,  R.  fy  S.  (ante,  vi.  23). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet. 

This  is  an  Abyssinian  plant  (B.flemm,  Necs),  and  also  found 
in  South  Africa,  India,  and  tropical  America. 

26.  AndropoGon  (Gymnandropogon)  distachVus,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet*  (FL  Dec.,  Jan*) 

A  native  of  South  Europe  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
Abyssinia.  (A.  poly  citherns,  Hoehst.) 

27.  Andropogon  (Gymnandropogon)  brachyatherus,  Hoclist.1 ; 
Steud.  Syn.  Gram.  372. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 
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There  are  two  forms  thus  marked  from  Abyssinia  (Schimper)  : 
viz.,  No.  1635,  a  stout,  broad-leaved  form,  tallying  with  the  de¬ 
scription  of  Steudel,  of  which  I  have  very  imperfect  flowers  ;  and 
another  (Herb.  Mus.  Paris.,  Schimper,  No.  95)  with  slender 
culms  and  very  narrow,  strict  leaves.  The  Cameroons  specimens 
accord  best  with  the  latter  of  these.  The  spikes  are  sometimes 
nearly  6  inches  long.  The  second  glume  of  the  lower  (sessile) 
spikelet  is  shortly  awned  both  in  Schimper’ s  95.  and  the  Cameroons 
plants.  The  outer  glume  of  the  pedicelled  spikelet  is  sometimes 
awned  in  the  Cameroons  specimens  and  sometimes  muticous,  but 
always  awned  in  Schimper’ s  95.  specimens. 

28.  Andropogon  (Gymnandropogon)  Mannii,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Spi- 
thamseus  ad  pedalis,  culmis  csespitosis  simplicibus  basi  compressis 
foliosis  apice  sericeis,  foliis  distichis  brevibus  parce  pilosis,  vaginis 
latis  compressis,  lamina  lineari  acuta,  spicis  2-5-pollicaribus  rliachi 
ciliata,  spiculis  lanceolatis  laevibus,  inferioris  basi  barbatae  valval  a 
exteriore  acuminata  subaristata,  interiore  aristata,  arista  glumam  sub- 
aequante,  superioris  valvulis  aristato-acuminatis. — Ante,  vi.  23  (Gym¬ 
nandropogon,  sp?). 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8500-9000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.-Aprik.) 

Glaberrima  nisi  pili  sparsi  in  pagina  superiore  folii,  apice  culmi  et 
rhachibus  spicarum.  Vagina  1  unc.  longse,  }  unc.  latae,  ligula  brevis- 
sima  sericea.  Folia  subcoriacea,  stricta,  2  unc.  longa,  plana  v.  com- 
plicata,  non  convoluta.  Culmi  stricti,  erecti,  subrobusti.  Spica  pur- 
purascentes.  Spicula  laxe  imbricatae,  fere  1  unc.  longae.  Flos  inferior 
foemineus,  superior  masculus. 

I  cannot  identify  this  with  any  described  species,  though  it 
very  closely  resembles  several  Cape  and  African  ones.  Its  short, 
stout,  tufted  habit,  much  compressed,  glabrous,  short  sheaths, 
and  short,  stout,  not  convolute  leaves  distinguish  it  at  once  from 
the  preceding. 

29.  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  Smithianus,  H.f.,  n.  sp.  Pa- 
tentim  pilosus  v.  glabratus,  culmis  1-2-ped.  foliosis  apice  ramosis,  foliis 
elongatis  superiorum  vaginis  inflatis,  pedunculis  longissime  sericeis 
spathis  inclusis,  spicis  3-4  brevibus  paucifloris  densissime  fulvo-vil- 
losis,  spiculae  sessilis  valvula  exteriore  truncata,  interioris  arista  torta 
val vula  duplo  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7900  feet.  (FI.  Dee.,  Jan.) 

Gramen  pulcherrimum,  erectum.  Vagina  longe  pilosce,  ligulis  brevius- 
culis  membranaceis.  Folia  4-8  unc.  longa,  i  lata,  scabrula.  Pe- 
dunculi  plurimi,  graciles,  2-3  unc.  longi,  apices  versus  patentim  longe 
pilosi.  Spica  pollicares  et  breviores,  densissime  sericeo-villosse,  pilis 
fulvo-brunneis. 
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A  most  beautiful  species,  at  once  distinguishable  by  the  dark 
yellow-brown  silky  hairs  of  the  spikes. 

30.  Andropogon  (Cymbopogon)  pusillus,  H.  /.,  n.  sp.  Animus, 
patentim  pilosus,  culmis  gracilibus  decumbentibus  2-5-pollicaribus 
foliosis,  vaginis  compressis,  foliis  linearibus  acuminatis  planis,  pe- 
dunculis  spathis  inclusis,  spicis  binis  brevibus  paucifloris,  spicularum 
valvulis  exterioribus  tenuiter  aristatis  dorso  profunde  bipertusis,  floris 
hermaphroditi  arista  valida  torta  spicula  piuries  longiore. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  humile,  debile,  culmis  e  basi  ramosis.  Vaginae,  unc.  longae, 
ligula  brevi  obtusa.  Folia  |-1  unc.  longa,  stricta,  £  unc.  lata, 
utrinque  longe  pilosa  et  basin  versus  longissime  ciliata.  Spathce  1- 
li-pollicares,  glabrae,  pedunculos  filiformes  glaberrimos  distacliyos 
velantes.  Spicoe  (aristis  exclusis)  ±  unc.  longae.  Spicules  8-10; 
glumis  glabris  unc.  long.,  rhachi  pedicellisque  dense  subdistiche  seri- 
ceo-villosis.  Valvules  nitidae,  virides,  exteriores  apice  bifidse,  inter 
dentes  aristatae,  arista  tenui  valvulae  aequilonga,  punctis  intrusis 
magnis  collateralibus.  Arista  flosculi  hermaphroditi  1-1^  unc.  longa, 
valida,  torta,  brunnea,  scabrula. 

A  most  distinct  and  very  singular  little  grass,  quite  unlike  any 
other  known  to  me. 

31.  Arundinella  elegantula,  H./.,  n.  sp.  3-4-pollicaris,  annua, 
longe  laxe  pilosa,  foliis  ^-unc.  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  panicula  ovata 
ramis  capillaribus  flexuosis,  glumis  ovatis  acuminatis  longe  pilosis, 
flosculi  hermaphroditi  palea  inferiore  bifida  laciniis  tenuiter  aristatis 
dorso  penicillis  2  pilorum  aucta,  inter  lacinias  aristata,  arista  valida 
torta  spicula  triplo  longiore. 

Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000-7000  feet.  (FI.  Dec.) 

Gramen  pusillum,  debile,  basi  ramosum,  longe  laxe  pilosum.  Culmi 
basi  decumbentes,  tenues. .  Folia  patentia,  undulata  v.  recurva,  ore 
longe  ciliato.  Panicula  1-1^-pollicaris,  ramis  plurimis  flexuosis 
glaberrimis  erecto-patentibus  2-3-floris  ramulisque  capillaribus.  Spi¬ 
culce  ^  unc.  longae.  Glumes  longe  laxe  patentim  subsetosae,  setulis 
basi  tuberculatis,  ovatae,  acuminatae.  Palea  inferior  fl.  masculi  glumis 
subsimilis  sed  longior,  apice  aristulata ;  fl.  fertilis  palea  inferior  brevis, 
basi  et  supra  medium  utrinque  penicillis  albis  sericeis  pilorum  aucta, 
aristis  lateralibus  tenuissimis,  intermedia  valida,  torta,  geniculata, 
^  unc.  longa. 

A  very  beautiful  and  distinct  little  grass,  allied  to  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  and  Indian  A.  Wallichii  (A.  pumila,  Steud.),  but  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  much  smaller  size,  much  larger,  more  hairy  spikelets, 
and  in  the  curious  pencils  of  hairs  on  the  lower  fertile  palea,  which 
resemble  those  of  the  Australian  Danthonia  semiannularis.  The 
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genus  is  South  African,  but  not  hitherto  found  in  extratropical 
North  Africa. 

Crtptogamia. 

56.  Felices. 

1.  Gleichenia  dichotoma,  Willd. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  summit  of  the  Peak. 

2.  Cyathea,  sp. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  3000-7000  feet.  Fernando  Po  and  Came- 
roons  Mountains. 

3.  Adiantum  .ZEthiopicum,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

4.  Lonchitis  glabra,  Bory. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  top  of  the  Peak.  Cameroons  Mountains, 
alt.  7000  feet.  Fernando  Po. 

A  native  of  Natal  and  Bourbon. 

5.  Hypolepis  pteridioides.  Hook. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

6.  Cheilanthes  farinosa,  Kaulf. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  in  lava-fields,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet. 

7.  Pell,ea  hastata.  Link. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

8.  Pteris  4-aurita,  Retz. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

9.  Pteris  flabellata,  Th. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet. 

10.  Pteris  aquilina,  Linn. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

Also  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  Bagroo  Biver  and 
elsewhere  in  tropical  Africa. 

11.  Asplenium  anisophyllum,  Kze. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

12.  Asplenium  erectum,  Bory. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

A  fern  of  ubiquitous  tropical  distribution. 

13.  Asplenium  monanthemum,  L. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet. 
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14.  Asplenium  protensum,  Schrad. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

A  native  of  Abyssinia,  Mauritius,  and  South  Africa. 

15.  Asplenium  Serra,  Langsd. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7100  feet. 

16.  Asplenium  furcatum,  Th.  Yar.  parvula,  pinnis  integris  bre- 
vibus. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  8000  feet. 

The  same  state  occurs  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands. 

17.  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  on  lava-fields,  alt.  10,000  feet. 

Also  found  in  Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
tropical  mountains  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 

18.  Asplenium  Abyssinicum,  Fee. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

An  Abyssinian  fern. 

19.  Asplenium  brachypteron,  Kze. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

20.  Asplenium  filix-fcemina,  L. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

A  small  form  of  this  very  variable  plant,  of  which  other  forms 
are  found  in  Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  &c. 

21.  Asplenium  aspidioides,  Schl. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-7000  feet. 

A  Madagascar  fern. 

22.  Aspidium  aculeatum,  L. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet. 

Also  found  in  Abyssinia,  South  Africa,  and  elsewhere  through¬ 
out  the  globe  where  the  climate  is  sufficiently  cool. 

23.  Nephrodium  crinibulbon,  Hook. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  summit  of  the  Peak.  Cameroons  Moun¬ 
tains,  alt.  4000  feet. 

24.  Nephrodium  filix-mas,  L. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  6000  feet. 

A  native  of  Abyssinia,  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa,  and  else¬ 
where  throughout  the  world  in  cool  moist  climates. 

u  2 
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25.  Nephrodium  in^equale,  Hook. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Canieroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000-10,000  feet. 

26.  Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  Presl. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-5000 
feet. 

2 7.  Polypodium  villosissimum,  Hook. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  6000  feet. 

Also  found  at  Sierra  Leone. 

28.  Polypodium  rugulosum,  Lab. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  Ferns  in  the  tropics  and 
south  temperate  zone. 

29.  P olyp odium,  n.  sp. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  7000  feet. 

30.  Polypodium  oppositifolium.  Hook. 

Hab.  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  5000  feet. 

31.  Polypodium  loriforme.  Wall. 

Hab.  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  4000-5000  feet.  Fernaodo  Po, 
alt.  3000-5000  feet. 

32.  Polypodium  lepidotum,  Willd. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  9000  feet. 

An  American  fern  ;  also  found  in  St.  Helena. 

33.  Gymnogramme  Jayanica,  Bl. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  4000-5000  feet.  Fernando  Po,  alt. 
10,000  feet.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

A  widely  distributed  fern,  extending  through  India  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

34.  Gymnogramme  Totta,  Schlecht. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  1000-7000  feet. 

Found  also  in  Madeira,  throughout  tropical  Africa,  and  India. 

35.  Gymnogramme  lanceolata,  Sw. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  3000-7000  feet. 

A  native  of  South  Africa,  India,  and  South  America. 

36.  Acrostichum  hybridum,  Bory. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  4000-8000  feet. 

A  Bourbon  and  Tristan-d’Acunha  fern. 
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37.  Acrostichum  Aubertii,  Desv. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  7000  feet. 

A  Bourbon,  East- African,  and  Venezuelan  fern. 

38.  Acrostichum  splendens,  Willd. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po  and  Cauieroons  Mountains,  alt.  5000-6000  feet. 

Bound  also  in  Sierra  Leone,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Ceylon,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

39.  Acrostichum  squamosum,  Sw. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  6000  feet.  Tropical  America,  Indian 
and  Pacific  Islands,  Madeira  and  Azores. 

40.  Acrostichum  sorbifolium,  Linn. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  from  the  sea  to  5000  feet. 

A  very  widely  dispersed  fern. 

57.  Ophioglosse.e. 

1.  Ophioglossum  reticulatum,  Linn. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  summit  of  the  Peak. 

A  form  of  O.  vulgatum ,  found  in  many  warm  countries. 

58.  Lycopodiaceas. 

1.  Lycopodium  crassum.  Hook. 

Hab.  Cameroons  Mountains,  alt.  10,500  feet. 

Also  a  native  of  Bourbon,  Kerguelen’s  Land,  and  the  Andes. 

2.  Selaginella,  sp. 

Hab.  Fernando  Po,  alt.  8000  feet. 

3.  Selaginella,  sp. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas’s  Island,  alt.  5000  feet. 


59.  Musct.  (Described  by  Mr.  Mitten,  ante,  p.  148.) 

feet. 


Leptotrichum  capillaceum,  Hedw . 

Dicranum  obliquatum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- stramineum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- nivale,  Brid . 

- ericetorum,  Mitt . 

Didymodon  radicosus,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- pungens,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Didymodon  flexifolius,  Hook.  Sf  Tayl. 


Cameroons  Mountains  7,000 
Clarence  Peak. 

Cameroons  Mountains  9,000 
„  9-10,000 

„  7-10,000 
„  8,000 
„  10,000 

„  8,000 
Clarence  Peak,  in  the  crater. 
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- purpureus,  Hedw . 

- cyathicarpus,  Mont . 

Ancectangium  spathulatum,  Mitt-,  n.  sp. 

Tortula  cylindrica  (W eissia,  Bruch) . 

Grimmia  Abyssinica,  Br.  fy  Sch . 

Zygodon  semitortus,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Macromitrium  levatum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ... 


Entosthodon  curvipes,  C.  Muell . 

Funaria  hygrometrica,  Bill . 

Bartramia  stricta,  Brid . 

- commutata,  Mitt . . 

- Halleriana,  Hedw . 

Philonotis  Wilsoni,  Br.  8f  Sch . 

Breutelia  gnaphalea,  Mitt . 

- diffracta,  Mitt . 

Mielichhoferia  ovalis,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- -  basilaris,  Br.  fy  Sch . 

Bryum  julaceum,  Srn . 

- argenteum,  L . 

• - alpinum,  L . 

- pallescens,  Schw . 

- flexifolium,  Br.  8f  Sch . 

- suberectum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- subuliferuin,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Hypnum  vellereum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- spiculosum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . . . 


Meteorium  imbricatum,  Beauv. 


{ 


Tracbyloma  stipitatum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ... 

Stereodon  Abyssinicus,  Br.fy  Sch . 

- mollicellus,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- nitidifolius,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- fruticellus,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- frondosus,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Lepidopilum  deflexion,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ... 

Neckera  longirostris.  Hook . 

- ramulosa,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- pennata,  Hedw . 

- remota,  Br . 

Hedwigia  imberbis.  Hook,  fy  Tayl . 

- - rupestris,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Leskea  intricata,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- ramusculosa,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Rhaeopilum  Africanum,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ... 
Fissidens  viridulus,  Schw . 


Cameroons  Mountains  8,000 
„  8,000 

„  8,000 

„  7,000 

„  12,000 

„  8,000 

„  8-10,000 

„  7-8,000 

„  7,000 

„  7,000 

„  12,000 

„  9,000 

Clarence  Peak  .  8,500 

Cameroons  Mountains  12,000 
„  5-9,000 

„  10,000 

„  7-8,000 

7,000 

„  8,000 

„  12,000 

„  7-12,000 

„  8,000 

Clarence  Peak. 

Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 


Cameroons  Mountains  8,000 
„  (no  elev.) 

„  4-7,000 

Clarence  Peak  .  8,000 

„  7,500 

Cameroons  Mountains  7-8,000 
„  4-5,000 

Clarence  Peak  .  8,000 

. .  3-8,000 

„  3-8,000 

Cameroons  Mountains  4,000 
„  7,000 

„  4,000 

Clarence  Peak .  6,000 

Cameroons  Mountains  7,000 


„  10-12,000 

„  10,000 

„  7,000 

Clarence  Peak. 

Cameroons  Mountains  7,000 

„  7,000 
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Mnium  rostratum,  Schw .  Clarence  Peak. 

Daltonia  patula,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ... .  „  . 

- longinervis,  Mitt .,  n.  sp .  Caraeroons  Mountains 

- splachnoides,  Hook,  fy  Tayl .  „ 

Cyelodictyon  (Hookeria)  lsetevirens,  1  Clarence  Peak 

Hook,  fy  Tayl . J 

Hypopterygium  laricinum.  Hook .  „ 

Polytrichum  Simense,  Br.  fy  Sch .  Cameroons  Mountains  8-10,000 

- juniperinum,  Hedw .  „  8-10,000 

- - commune,  Linn .  Clarence  Peak .  15,000 


7,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 


60.  HepatiCjE.  (Described  by  Mr.  Mitten,  ante ,  p.  164.) 


Jungermannia  dentata,  Raddi .  Cameroons  Mountains 

- hirtella,  Weber .  „ 

- Abyssinica,  Nees  .  ,, 

- geminifolia,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

Plagiochila  squamulosa,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ...  Cameroons  Mountains 

- dichotoma,  Nees  .  „ 

Leioscyphus  repens,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Clarence  Peak . 

Lophocolea  devexa,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

- bidentata,  Nees .  Clarence  Peak . 


- muricata,  Nees . 

Gymnanthe  decipiens.  Hook. 
- biloba,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 


Physiotium  sphagnoides.  Hook .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

Sendtnera  juniperina,  Sw .  „ 

- diclados,  Endl .  Clarence  Peak. 

Radula  bipinnata,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Cameroons  Mountains 

- tamariscina,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

- voluta,  Tayl .  Cameroons  Mountains 

Madotbeca  subdentata,  Mitt.,  n.  sp.  ...  „ 

Lejeunia  acuta,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Clarence  Peak. 

- Montagnei,  Gottsche  .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 

Frullania  emergens,  Mitt.,  n.  sp .  Cameroons  Mountains 


- depressa,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- -  cordata,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

- angulata,  Mitt.,  n.  sp . 

Plagiochasma  Aitonia,  Lndb.  ^  Nees  ... 

Dumortiera  hirsuta,  Schw . 

Targionia  hypophylla,  Linn .  Cameroons  Mountains 

Anthoceros  dichotomus,  Raddi  .  ,, 

Dendroceros  crispatus,  Nees  .  Peak  of  St.  Thomas’s. 


{ 


Clarence  Peak. 


7,000 

7,000 

7,000 

7-8,000 

4,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 


4,000 

8,000 

4,000 


8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

4,000 

7,000 

7,000 
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61.  Lichenes.  (Named  by  Dr.  Nylander.) 

feet. 

Leptogium  Burgessii,  Light f.  .  Cameroons  Mountains  7,000 

- inflexum,  Nyl .  „ 

Stictina  quercizans,  Mich .  ,, 

- fuliginosa,  Dicks .  „ 

Peltigera  polydactyla,  var.  dolicho- ) 

rhiza,  Nyl . I 

- rufescens,  Hoffm .  „ 

- polydactyloides,  Nyl .  ,, 


Usnea  ceratina,  Ach .  „  8,000 

- florida,  Ach .  „  8,000 

Stereocaulon  turgescens,  Nyl .  „  7,000 

- denudatum,  FI .  „ 

Cladonia  diplotypa,  Nyl .  „  6,000 

- fimbriata,  Hoffm .  „ 

Ramalina  scopulorun,  Ach .  „  8,000 

Physcia  speciosa,  var.  dactylifera,  Nyl...  „  8,000 

- ,  var.  hypoleuca  .  „  8,000 

- dilatata,  Nyl .  „  8,000 

- speciosa,  Wulf. .  „  8,000 

Parmelia  megaleia,  Nyl .  „  8,000 

- revoluta,  FI .  „ 

- sp.  ?  non  typica  .  ,,  8,000 

Urceolaria  scruposa,  Ach .  „ 

Lecanora  subfusca,  var.  allophora  .  „ 


On  the  Genus  ffuptelea,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 

By  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  Dr.  T.  Thomson. 

[Plate  II.] 

In  Siebold  and  Zuccarini’s  ‘  Flora  of  Japan  ’  (a  work  whieli  con¬ 
tains  figures  and  descriptions  of  a  great  number  of  remarkable 
forms  of  plants,  many  of  which  extend  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
India)  there  is  figured,  at  t.  72,  a  genus  JEuptelea,  referred  provi¬ 
sionally  by  the  authors  to  Ulmacese,  the  absence  of  ripe  fruit 
making  it  impossible  to  determine  its  affinities  with  certainty. 

In  preparing  for  distribution  the  monochlamydeous  plants  of 
the  Griffithian  Herbarium,  we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  specimens  in  fruit  of  a  plant  evidently  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  perhaps  even  specifically  identical  with  that  figured  and 
described  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini.  These  specimens  were 
collected  by  Griffith  on  the  mountain  Thumathaya,  in  the  Mishmi 
country  to  the  east  of  the  valley  of  Assam,  in  an  extremely  humid 
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district,  the  flora  of  which  has  very  intimate  relations  to  that  of 
China  and  Japan.  On  the  ticket  attached  to  the  specimens, 
Griffith  refers  them  to  Cupuliferae ;  hut  he  had,  no  doubt,  examined 
them  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  as  we  can  find  no  reference  to 
the  plant  in  any  of  his  published  works. 

As  the  Mishmi  specimens  serve  to  complete  the  character  of 
this  very  curious  genus,  and  give  better  data  for  fixing  its  place  in 
the  system,  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  lay  the  accompanying 
drawing  before  the  Society.  Instead  of  describing  Griffith’s  plant 
at  length,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  abstract  of  the  character 
of  the  flowering  plant,  and  then  to  point  out  the  additions  which 
the  new  materials  have  enabled  us  to  make. 

In  the  Japan  plant,  according  to  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  the 
flowers  are  destitute  of  perianth,  the  sexual  organs  being  seated 
on  a  shallow  excavation  at  the  end  of  the  peduncle.  They  are 
polygamous,  some  consisting  of  carpels  only,  while  others  are 
hermaphrodite,  or  rather  male  with  rudimentary  female  organs. 
The  stamens  and  ovaries  are  numerous  and  indefinite,  but  equal 
in  number.  The  anthers  are  adnate  at  the  end  of  a  short  erect 
filament,  2-celled  and  laterally  dehiscent,  with  a  terminal  apiculate 
connective.  The  ovaries  are  stalked,  compressed,  obovate,  with 
no  style,  but  a  linear  stigma  lining  the  inner  margin  from  the 
apex  down  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  single  pendulous  ovule. 

The  Griffithian  specimens  have  a  very  few  old  leaves  only,  in 
shape  like  those  figured  in  the  Flora  Japonica,’  and  consist  of 
slender  twigs,  with  short  lateral  branchlets  profusely  covered  with 
short  pedicels,  each  supporting  at  its  extremity  a  single  flower, 
consisting  of  a  fascicle  of  from  10  to  20  membranous  samarae. 
The  apex  of  the  pedicel  is  quite  flat,  and  not  excavated  as  in  the 
flowering  state  of  the  Japan  plant.  The  samarae  taper  downwards 
into  a  stalk  their  own  length,  and  are  thin  and  membranous  in 
texture,  scarcely  swelling  out  at  the  seeds,  obovate  in  shape,  with 
a  deep  notch  about  the  middle  on  the  ventral  suture,  marking  the 
attachment  of  the  seeds  and  the  lower  end  of  the  narrow  linear 
stigmatic  surface,  which  extends  upwards  along  the  edge  to  the 
broad  apex  of  the  samara.  The  seeds  are  2-4  in  number,  with  a 
hard,  black,  brittle  testa,  granular  but  not  oily  albumen,  and  a  small 
embryo  not  more  than  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  albumen.  They 
are  quite  anatropous,  and  are  closely  packed  together,  nearly  fill¬ 
ing  the  cavity  of  the  samara,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  mere 
wing  not  separable  into  two  laminae. 

The  structure  of  this  remarkable  plant  is  so  simple,  and  at  the 
same  time  points  in  so  many  directions,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
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termine  its  nearest  affinity.  As  we  liave  said,  Siebold  and  Zucca- 
rini  refer  it  to  TJlmaceae,  remarking  that  its  carpels,  though  inde¬ 
finite,  would,  if  united  in  the  axis,  form  a  fruit  only  differing  from 
that  of  Tllmus  in  being  polycarpellary.  Though  the  structure  of 
the  fruit  and  seeds  by  no  means  confirms  this  conjecture,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  Indian  specimens  had,  in  the  rough 
sorting  of  Griffith’s  plants,  found  their  way  into  TJlmacese,  and 
therefore  did  not  attract  particular  attention  till  that  family  was 
being  arranged  for  distribution. 

Technically,  of  course,  from  the  entire  absence  of  floral  envelopes, 
our  plant  should  be  placed  in  the  Incomplete  division  of  Exo¬ 
gens  ;  but  when  we  try  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  any  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Monochlamyds,  the  result  is  anything  but  satisfactory.  The 
families  with  an  inferior  ovary  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  left  out  of 
the  question ;  and  from  most  of  those  with  a  superior  ovary  the 
absence  of  stipules  and  the  minute  embryo  remove  it  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Indeed  it  is  needless,  we  think,  to  compare  it  with  any 
but  the  apocarpous  Monochlamyds,  Lauracese,  Myristicacese,  Mo- 
nimiacese,  Proteace®,  Thymelese  and  Piperacese.  'With  some  of 
these  Eupt  elect  agrees  in  the  minute  embryo,  but  in  all  other 
respects  it  is  too  different  to  make  it  possible  to  associate  it  with 
any  of  them  in  the  same  family.  The  minute  embryo  is  no  doubt 
a  character  of  great  importance,  though  not  necessarily  a  mark  of 
affinity,  and  existing  in  too  many  families  to  be  available  for  the 
determination  of  affinity. 

The  stamens  and  carpels  of  JEuptelea  are  so  evidently  seated  on 
the  torus,  that  we  need  not  compare  it  with  any  calycifloral  fami¬ 
lies.  There  is  no  doubt  something  in  the  habit  which  suggests  a 
relationship  to  certain  Saxifragese  and  to  Hamamelidese,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  essential  characters  to  support  this  resemblauce. 

It  is  therefore  among  apocarpous  Thalamiflorse,  as  a  reduced 
and  anomalous  type,  that  JEuptelea  must  find  a  place,  unless 
indeed  it  be  thought  preferable  to  constitute  of  it  a  distinct 
family,  in  which  case  it  would  of  course  go  to  Incomplete.  This 
we  think  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  step  ;  for  although  there  is  no 
family  of  apocarpous  Thalamiflorse  to  which  it  can  be  referred 
without  hesitation,  it  approaches  several  of  them  so  very  closely 
that  its  natural  place  seems  to  be  in  close  proximity  to  them. 
The  numerous  samaroid  carpels  resemble  a  good  deal  those  of  Tha- 
Uctrum  ;  but  the  characters  of  the  seed,  and  especially  of  the  albu¬ 
men,  do  not  confirm  this  resemblance,  while  the  habit  is  too  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  Eanunculacese  to  make  it  desirable  to  place  it 
there.  The  hard  testa  of  the  seed,  the  granular  albumen,  and  the 
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minute  embry  o  agree  with  Magnoliaceae ;  but  the  serrate  leaves, 
with  a  sheathing  base  without  stipules,  are  nowhere  found  in  that 
order.  In  this  character  of  the  leaves — and  further,  in  their  close 
straight  venation — we  have  an  approach  to  Dilleniacese,  from  which 
the  samaroid  carpels  and  the  want  of  an  aril  are  sufficient  dis¬ 
tinctions.  Anonaceae  and  the  other  apocarpous  families  are  too 
different  to  afford  grounds  of  comparison. 

The  nearest  affinities  of  Fuptelea  appear  to  us  to  be  with 
Banunculaceae  and  Magnoliaceae ;  and  though,  in  the  absence  of 
floral  envelopes,  there  is  no  very  marked  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  these  two  families,  yet  the  woody  habit  and  the  structure 
of  the  seed  incline  the  scale  in  favour  of  Magnoliaceae,  in  the 
first  section  of  which,  Wintereae,  which  is  characterized  by  the  want 
of  stipules  and  by  the  carpels  forming  a  single  verticil,  we  propose 
for  the  present  to  leave  this  very  anomalous  plant. 

Were  it  not  that  Siebold  and  Zuccarini  described  their  plant 
as  one-ovuled,  we  should  consider  the  Indian  species  identical  with 
that  of  Japan.  As  this  is  a  point  on  which  a  mistake  is  not  pro¬ 
bable,  we  propose  to  call  the  Mishmi  plant  F.  pleiosperma,  resting 
the  diagnosis  on  the  presence  of  2-4  seeds  in  the  ripe  samara*. 

A  New  Genus  of  Mepaticce.  By  W.  Mitten,  A.L.S. 

[Read  December  17,  1863.] 

Adelanthus. 

Feriantkium  in  ramulo  brevi  ventrali  ad  basin  ramorum  celatum, 
tubulosum,  subtrigonum,  ore  connivente  dentato.  Involucri 
folia  trifaria.  Mores  masculi  in  spicis  parvis  ventralibus. 
Caulis  inferus  procumbens,  intricatus  ;  stoloniferus  aphyllus, 
ramis  simplicibus  erectis  curvatis.  Folia  disticha,  fere  verti¬ 
cals,  margine  dorsali  decurrente. 

A.  falcatus.  Jungermannia  falcata,  Hook.  Musci  Exot.  t.  89.  Pla- 
giochila  falcata,  Synops.  Hepat.  649.  Alicularia  occlusa,  Hook.f.  et 
Tayl.  Crypt.  Antarct.  t.  62.  f.  8. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Menzies  and  Colenso  ;  Tasmania,  Gunn  and  Oldfield. 
Lord  Auckland’s  Islands  and  Campbell’s  Island,  Hr.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

This  species,  so  well  figured  in  the  ‘  Musci  Exotici,’  has  been 
long  misunderstood  from  Dr.  Taylor’s  mistake  in  considering  the 
perianths  to  belong  to  some  Aiieura  accidentally  intermixed  with 
the  original  specimens ;  but  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of  the 

*  Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Professor  Miquel,  of  examining  the  carpels  of  E.  polyandra}  which  are 
one-ovuled,  as  figured  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 
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habit  and  foliage  to  some  well-known  species  of  JPlagiochila,  as 
P.  opposita,  Nees,  and  P.  conjugata  ( Jungermannia ,  Hook.  Musci 
Exot.  t.  91),  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  fructifica¬ 
tion  could  be  so  different ;  add  to  this  the  fragility  of  the  peri¬ 
anth  itself,  which  seems  partially  decayed  by  the  time  the  capsule 
has  arrived  at  maturity,  and  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  error. 

A.  Magellanicus.  Perianthio  elliptico-oblongo,  apice  dentato ;  invo- 
lucri  foliis  parvis,  dentatis. — Plagiochila  Magellanica,  Lindenberg, 
Sp.  Hepat,  164;  Synops.  Hepat.  53.  P.  sphalera  et  P.  unciformis, 
Hook.  fil.  et  Tayl.  Crypt.  Antarct.  t.  156.  f.  5  et  8. 

Hab.  Magellan,  Montagne  in  Hb.  Hook.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker.  Staten  Land,  Menzies.  Cordillera  de  Raneo,  Chili, 
Lechler ,  No.  2943.  Chimborazo,  Jameson.  Falkland  Islands,  Lech- 
ler ,  No.  104.  Tasmania,  Gunn,  Hb.  Hooker. 

Very  variable  in  size,  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches  in  height, 
and  the  outline  and  denticulation  of  the  inferior  leaves  is  also 
variable ;  in  the  Tasmanian  specimens  all  the  leaves  are  entire,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  difference. 

A.  Lindenbergianus.  Plagiochila  Lindenbergiana,  Lehm.  in  Linncea, 
iv.  p.  367 ;  Pugill.  pi.  iii.  p.  53 ;  Syn.  Hepat.  59. 

Hab.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ecklon  and  Milne. 

Leaves  rather  more  acute  than  is  usual  in  the  preceding  species, 
but  presenting  no  other  difference ;  and  unless  some  character  is 
afforded  by  the  perianth,  as  yet  unknown,  it  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished. 

A.  dicipiens.  Foliis  involucralibus  rotundatis,  concavis,  brevidentatis ; 
perianthio  ovato,  ore  parvo  dentato. — Jungermannia  decipiens,  Hook. 
Brit.  Jung.  t.  50.  Plagiochila  decipiens,  Nees  et  Mont. ;  Lindenberg, 
Species  Hepat.  t.  12;  Gottsche,  Lindenberg  et  Nees,  Synops.  Hepat. 
p.  24.  Plagiochila  campylodonta,  Hook.  fil.  et  Taylor  in  Lond.  Journ. 
Bot.  1845,  p.  80;  Synops.  Hepat.  p.  639.  Gymnanthe  decipiens, 
Mitten  in  Journ.  of  the  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 

Hab.  Ireland,  first  gathered  by  Miss  Hutchins.  St.  Helena,  Dr.  Hooker. 
Fernando  Po,  Mr.  G.  Mann.  Quito,  Prof.  Jameson.  Peru  in  Monte 
Tunguragua,  Mr.  Spruce. 

The  discovery  of  the  perianths  on  Mr.  Spruce’s  specimens  has 
at  length  set  at  rest  the  hitherto  doubtful  place  of  this  species, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  to  some  species  of  JPlagiocJdla 
and  Gymnanthe. 

The  position  of  this  genus  appears  to  be  near  to  Sphagncecetis, 
Nees  ;  and  in  the  substance  of  its  leaves,  male  inflorescence,  and 
form  of  the  perianth  it  entirely  agrees ;  but  differs  in  the  erect 
branches,  absence  of  stipules,  and  in  the  insertion  of  its  appressed 
secund  leaves. 
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